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REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  ASIA 
AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

JULY - SEPTEMBER  1950 


SUMMARY 

The  effects  of  the  Korean  hostilities  on  the  economy  of  the  region  began  to  make  themselues  felt  in  the  third 
quarter  of  lOHO,  in  the  form  of  rising  prices,  a  strong  demand  for  goo<ls  from  Jaitan  and  for  essential  raw 
materials  from  south  and  south-east  Asia,  ami  further  restriction  of  trade  with  China. 

In  the  field  of  international  co-operation,  there  were  several  important  developments.  These  included  the 
start  that  was  made  in  the  practical  application  of  the  Commonwealth  plan  for  the  economic  development  of  south 
and  south-east  Asia,  the  admission  of  Ceylon  ami  Pakistan  to  membership  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
ami  the  International  Rank,  and  an  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Economic  Co-operation 
Administration  in  the  region. 

Reports  on  agricultural  production  in  the  region  imlicated  a  slightly  improved  position  in  regard  to  fooil 
prorluction.  Production  of  rubber  continued  to  increase.  In  the  field  of  mining,  production  of  coal  and  tin 
concentrates  in  the  region  declined  slightly.  Production  of  coal  was  also  slightly  lower  in  Japan.  Electric  furwer 
generation  continued  to  increase  in  the  region.  In  Jaftan  there  was  a  seasonal  decline  but  production  was 
substantially  higher  than  in  the  correspomling  period  cf  PhV).  In  the  sphere  of  manufacturing  imlustry,  there 
was  an  increase  in  iron  ami  steel  production  in  India,  but  a  fairly  marked  decline  in  cotton  te.xtiles.  In  Japan 
increases  were  registered  in  most  important  industries. 

Trade  controls  were  relaxed  slightly  in  Rurma.  India,  Indochina,  .Malaya  and  Pakistan  but  were  tightened 
in  China  and  Hong  Kong.  The  value  of  total  trade  in  terms  of  national  currencies  was  greater  in  the  third  quarter 
of  I9.W  than  in  the  preceding  quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  P)41.  During  the  quarter  more  positive 
balances  of  trade  were  registered  among  the  countries  cf  the  region  than  negative  balances,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  region  was  returning  to  its  pre-war  \tattern  of  po.sitive  trade  balances  which  were  used  to  itay  for  invisible 
imports. 

There  was  an  inflationary  tendency  in  the  region  taken  as  a  whole,  mainly  as  an  indirect  result  of  the 
Korean  war  and  world  rearmament. 


GENERAL 

During  the  period  under  review  the  hostilities  in  Ko¬ 
rea  began  to  affect  the  economy  of  the  region  in  several 
ways.  Apart  from  the  severe  blow  dealt  to  the  economy 
of  Korea  itself,  the  most  clearly  perceptible  effect  was  the 
sudden  demand  in  Japan  for  supplies  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  forces  and  consequently  an  appreciable  rise  in  Japa¬ 
nese  exports.  Events  in  Korea,  by  speeding  up  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  rearmament,  also  contributed  to  a  rise  in  the 
prices  of  many  commodities,  in  some  cases  jiurely  specula¬ 
tive,  and.  in  particular,  to  an  increase  in  the  prices  of 
rubber  and  tin.  In  addition,  the  Korean  developments 
caused  an  acceleration  of  the  movement  initiated  by  the 
United  States  to  restrict  exports  to  China. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Ceylon  became  the  forty-ninth 
member  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  an¬ 
nounced  in  July  the  enforcement  of  the  International  Mo¬ 
netary  Fund  and  Bank  Act,  with  effect  from  7  July,  thus 
completing  the  process  of  Pakistan’s  entry  into  member¬ 
ship,  and  it  was  understood  that  Pakistan  had  submitted 
sixteen  projects  for  consideration  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank 
was  also  reported  to  have  granted  a  loan  of  $19.9  million 


to  Thailand  for  the  improvement  of  roads,  railways,  pos¬ 
tal  and  telegraphic  services,  and  the  harbour  of  Bangkok, 
as  well  as  for  agricultural  and  irrigation  projects.  Orders 
for  locomotives,  rolling  stock  and  rails  were  reported  to 
have  been  placed  in  Japan,  and  for  diesel  locomotives  in 
the  United  States. 

Other  developments  in  connection  with  United  Na¬ 
tions  activities  in  the  field  of  economic  aid  to  countries 
of  the  region  were  the  signature  in  September  of  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
and  the  Governments  of  Burma  and  Ceylon  regarding 
technical  assistance  for  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  the 
discussions  in  this  connection  which  were  begun  with 
Pakistan.  In  addition,  certain  of  the  allocations  made 
by  UNESCO  for  technical  aid  to  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia 
and  Pakistan  covered  projects  of  an  economic  character. 

The  most  noteworthy,  if  not  the  most  immediately 
significant,  of  developments  in  connection  with  external 
economic  aid  was  the  working  out  of  the  Colombo  plan 
for  economic  assistance  to  the  countries  of  south  and 
south-east  Asia.  The  plan  originated  in  a  meeting  of 
Commonwealth  foreign  ministers  held  at  Colombo  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1950,  This  was  followed  by  further  conferences  at 
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Sydney  in  May  and  again  at  Colombo  in  July,  when  a 
plan  was  drafted  for  a  technical  assistance  bureau  to  sup¬ 
ply  expert  advice  on  technical  problems,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  a  sum  of  £8  million  is  to  be  provided.  Meanwhile 
the  countries  concerned  proceeded  with  the  task  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  six-year  plans  of  economic  development.  These 
plans  were  presented  at  a  further  meeting  of  Common¬ 
wealth  ministers  which  began  in  London  on  26  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  meeting  was  also  attended  by  representative? 
of  Burma,  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina,  Indonesia 
and  Thailand.  The  first  action  taken  was  to  approve  the 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  technical  assistance  bureau. 

The  United  States  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace  its  programme 
of  aid  to  countries  in  the  region.  On  13  September  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  provid¬ 
ing  for  aid  in  reconstruction  and  development.  The  Bur¬ 
mese  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  the  value  of  the  aid  con¬ 
templated  for  the  period  up  to  30  June  1951  was  eight 
to  ten  million  dollars  and  that  it  was  expected  that  this 
would  be  considerably  increased  in  the  following  year. 
The  Ekionomic  Cooperation  Administration  made  various 
additional  grants  to  Indochina  during  the  quarter.  On 
13  September  a  credit  of  $360,000  was  opened  for  the 
purchase  of  textiles  from  Japan  and  another  of  $115,000 
for  the  purchase  of  insecticides.  The  total  of  ECA  grants 
to  Indochina  at  that  date  was  reported  as  $1,318,000.  On 
19  September  an  agreement  on  economic  and  technical  co¬ 
operation  was  reached  between  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Government  of  Thailand.  It  followed  the 
pattern  of  other  ECA  agreements,  and  the  Government  of 
Thailand  agreed  to  establish  an  account  in  which  would 
be  deposited  the  local  currency  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
commodities  supplied  by  the  United  States  Government, 
the  account  being  used  for  purposes  approved  by  the 
latter. 

Economic  conditions  within  the  Philippines  were  the 
subject  of  study  by  the  United  States  and  a  mission  head¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Bell  arrived  in  the  Philippines  in 
July.  It  was  indicated  in  Washington  that  after  the  mis¬ 
sion  had  reported  it  was  likely  that  the  Philippines  would 
receive  ECA  and  Point  Four  aid. 

The  United  States  Export-Import  Bank  announced 
in  August  that  authority  had  been  given  for  the  use  of 
about  $22  million  of  the  $100  million  credit  for  Indone¬ 
sia,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  road  transport.  In  addition, 
a  Netherlands  general  purpose  loan  to  Indonesia  of  200 
million  guilders,  plus  a  credit  of  80  million  guilders  to 
consolidate  a  debt  assumed  by  Indonesia  at  the  Round  Ta¬ 
ble  Conference  in  1949,  was  approved  in  August  by  the 
Netherlands  Lower  House.  The  total  credit  is  to  run  for 


11-1/2  years  from  1  July,  1951,  with  an  interest  rate  of 
3-1/2  per  cent  annually  and  redemption  beginning  in 
1953. 

PRODUCTION 
Agricultural  production 

Such  reports  as  became  available  during  the  quarter 
indicated  a  slightly  improved  position  in  regard  to  food 
production.  It  was  reported  by  the  FAO  in  August  that,  in 
spite  of  the  necessity  of  shipping  rice  to  Korea  for  relief 
purposes,  no  serious  overall  shortage  was  expected,  since 
additional  supplies  were  likely  to  be  forthcoming  within 
the  next  six  to  twelve  months.  The  report  stated  that, 
in  general,  world  rice  production  had  attained  the  pre¬ 
war  level,  despite  a  partial  crop  failure  in  China.  There 
was  an  increased  area  under  rice  in  India  and  large  crops 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  report  stated,  however, 
that  the  precarious  balance  between  world  supply  and 
demand  could  easily  be  upset  by  unforeseen  developments 
in  any  major  rice  producing  or  consuming  country. 

Information  from  the  countries  of  the  region  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  next  rice  crop  was  likely  to  be  somewhat 
better  than  the  preceding  one.  The  second  forecast  of 
Burma’s  rice  production  for  1950/51  gave  the  area  sown 
as  9.4  million  acres.  The  corresponding  estimate  for  the 
previous  crop  year  was  8.9  million  acres,  and  the  actual 
area  sown  was  9.3  million  acres.  Production  in  1950/51 
was  therefore  likely  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  1949/' 
50,  and,  with  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
transport  facilities,  more  should  become  available  for  ex¬ 
port. 

From  Indochina  it  was  reported  that  measures  had 
been  taken  to  check  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rice.  Supplies 
to  northern  Viet-Nam  were  to  be  assured  through  con¬ 
trolled  purchases  in  the  trans-Bassac  area,  while  the  export 
of  cargo  rice  and  white  rice  to  foreign  countries  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  Saigon  with  effect  from  15  August. 

In  the  Philippines  it  was  estimated  that  the  area  under 
rice  had  increased  by  about  400,000  acres  to  5.9  million 
acres,  and  favourable  growing  conditions  indicated  that  a 
larger  crop  could  be  expected  than  in  previous  years.  The 
preliminary  estimate  of  paddy  was  2.6  million  tons,  which 
would  be  a  4  per  cent  increase  on  1949. 

In  regard  to  grain  crops,  the  final  estimate  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  jowar  (maize)  in  India  for  1949/50  was 
5,760,000  tons,  compared  with  5,013,000  tons  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Acreage  was  estimated  to  have  increased 
from  36,525,000  acres  to  37.438,000  acres.  From  Indo¬ 
china  it  was  reported  that  the  exportable  surplus  of  maize 
was  likely  to  be  the  largest  in  the  post-war  period  and  to 
amount  to  about  50,000  tons.  Negotiations  were  going 
on  with  the  French  authorities  in  order  to  sell  the  maize 
above  world  prices. 
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In  Pakistan  it  was  reported  that  the  area  under  wheat 
in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  had  increased  by 
200,000  acres,  and  the  1949/50  crop  was  estimated  at 
300,000  tons,  an  increase  of  78  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  For  the  whole  of  Pakistan,  the  wheat  crop  was 
esimated  to  be  slightly  lower  in  1949/50  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop  year.  A  surplus  of  wheat  was  tending  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  proposals  were  made  to  switch  to  cotton,  sugar 
cane  and  oil  seeds.  In  August  higher  standards  were  pre¬ 
scribed  for  wheat  purchased  by  the  Government  and  for 
exported  wheat. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
announced  in  August  that  grain  crops  were  expected  to 
attain  almost  the  pre-war  ( 1935  to  1939)  average.  Barley 
production  was  estimated  at  81  million  bushels.  The 
actual  production  of  barley  in  1949  was  82.5  million  bu¬ 
shels,  and  the  average  for  1935-1939  was  65  million 
bushels.  The  yield  per  acre,  however,  was  still  below 
the  pre-war  level.  Because  of  larger  supplies,  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  Control  Corporation  reduced  the  milling  rates  of 
both  wheat  and  barley. 

The  production  of  soybeans  in  China  was  reported 
to  have  increased  from  1.7  million  tons  in  1949  which 
was  probably  the  smallest  in  several  decades,  to  2.9  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1950.  Between  1930  and  1940  Manchuria 
produced  an  average  of  3.6  million  tons  of  soybeans  an¬ 
nually,  but  this  figure  has  never  been  attained  since  that 
period.  The  official  plan  for  soybean  production  in  Man¬ 
churia  was  said  to  provide  for  a  production  in  the  coming 
year  of  117.2  million  bushels  from  75  million  acres. 

Estimates  of  sugar  production  in  India  for  1950/51 
indicated  an  increase  of  about  five  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  increase  in  area  planted  to  sugar,  which 
is  entirely  accounted  for  bv  the  additional  acreage  in 
Uttar  Pradesh,  was  about  4.7  ner  cent.  Production  of 
sugar  in  the  Philippines  in  1950/51  was  expected,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war.  to  attain  the  pre-war  level  and 
to  reach  almost  one  million  tons,  with  the  result  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  meet  the  export  quota  of  about  850,000 
tons.  The  1949/50  crop  was  only  635,000  tons. 

In  regard  to  tea  production,  the  original  estimate  of 
damage  to  the  tea  gardens  of  Assam  through  the  earth¬ 
quake  appears  to  have  been  unduly  high.  Later  reports 
gave  a  loss  of  only  1.5  million  pounds,  or  about  0.3  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  tea  crop  of  northern  India  for  the 
year.  Total  production  of  tea  in  India  was  expected  to 
be  about  600  million  pounds.  The  first  estimate  of  tea 
production  in  Japan  for  1950  indicated  that  production 
would  be  about  67  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  about 
nine  per  cent  over  1949  but  not  much  more  than  half  the 
annual  average  production  for  1935  to  1939. 


In  regard  to  oilseeds,  it  was  reported  from  India  that 
the  flax  seed  crop  in  1949/50,  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  crop  year,  had  declined  by  about  four  per  cent 
to  17  million  bushels,  mainly  owing  to  unfavourable  wea¬ 
ther  in  Bihar.  In  Pakistan,  however,  production  of  flax 
seed  in  1949/50  was  520,000  bushels  compared  with 
480,000  bushels  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  an  estimated  decline  of  about  four  per  cent  in 
the  production  of  rape  seed  and  mustard  seed,  despite  a 
larger  acreage  sown  to  these  crops.  This  decline  was  due 
to  unfavourable  weather  in  Bahawalpur  State,  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  and  the  Punjab. 

The  second  forecast  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Burma  for 
1950/51  showed  a  slight  decline  compared  with  1949/50. 
In  both  India  and  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cotton 
crop  was  reported  to  be  doing  well,  in  spite  of  damage 
from  rain  and  floods  in  some  areas.  Planting  in  India 
was  delayed  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  monsoon.  Both 
the  Central  and  State  Governments  in  India  continued  to 
devote  attention  to  increasing  cotton  production.  In  Pa¬ 
kistan  the  Government  sanctioned  expenditure  for  the 
production  of  pure  seed  of  long-staple  American  cotton, 
and  work  on  this  had  already  started  at  two  research  cen¬ 
tres.  The  cotton  crop  in  China  for  1950,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  sufficient  to  operate  all  China’s  existing 
spindles,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  15  million  piculs, 
compared  with  8.5  million  piculs  in  the  previous  year. 

A  decline  in  the  area  under  jute  in  Pakistan  for  1950/ 
51  was  reported  in  August,  though  it  was  estimated  that 
the  yield  would  be  larger  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
Government  of  Pakistan  decided  in  September  to  enter 
the  jute  market  as  a  purchaser  of  certain  qualities  of  jute 
in  order  to  stabilize  prices.  Arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Jute  Board  to  set  up  a  net-work  of  agencies,  and  credit 
facilities  are  to  be  provided  where  necessary.  Jute  pro¬ 
duction  in  India  was  said  to  be  increasing. 

The  position  of  the  abaca  industry  in  the  Philippines 
continued  to  cause  concern.  Attempts  were  made  to  in¬ 
duce  the  United  States  Government  to  include  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  the  United  States  programme  to  expand  abaca 
production  in  Central  America.  A  new  corporation, 
called  the  Ramie  Corporation  of  the  Philippines,  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  September.  It  plans  to  have  1000  hectares  of 
ramie  plants  in  growth  by  October  1951. 

Production  of  rubber  in  the  region  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  during  the  quarter.  Total  production  in  British 
Borneo,  Ceylon,  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and 
Thailand  averaged  165,000  tons  a  month,  compared  with 
146,000  tons  a  month  in  the  preceding  quarter.  With 
the  exception  of  India,  which  accounts  for  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total,  all  the  countries  named  increased  their 
production. 
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In  Ceylon  it  was  stated  that,  under  the  1947-1950 
programme  of  land  development.  35,000  acres  would  be 
developed  by  the  end  of  September  1950.  A  further 
14,000  acres  were  to  be  developed  in  the  following  year. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
in  July  that  the  Government  had  allocated  235,000  tons 
of  ammonium  sulphate  during  1949/50  to  various  States 
for  the  production  of  food  crops.  This  was  an  increase 
of  45  per  cent  over  the  previous  crop  year.  The  Reserve 
Bank  of  India  in  August  sanctioned  a  loan  of  Rs.50  lakhs 
to  the  State  Cooperative  Bank  for  crop  raising  in  Madhya 
Pradesh  during  1950/51.  In  September  the  Rural  Bank¬ 
ing  Enquiry  Committee  submitted  to  the  Government  a 
report  containing  detailed  recommendations  for  the  mobi¬ 
lization  of  rural  savings  and  the  establishment  of  rural 
credit  machinery. 

The  Government  of  Bombay  decided  in  July  to  sub 
sidize  rural  credit  societies.  On  7  September  the  Go 
vemment  of  Madras  took  over  all  the  zamindaris  of 
Krishna  and  West  Godawari  under  the  Zamindari  Aboli¬ 
tion  Act.  On  25  September  the  Land  Reforms  Act,  whicli 
provides  for  the  abolition  of  zamindaris  in  Bihar,  came 
into  operation. 

In  the  Federation  of  Malaya  the  Six-year  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  was  approved  in  July  by  the  Federal  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council.  This  provided,  among  other  things,  for  ca¬ 
pital  expenditure  to  increase  by  substantial  amounts  the 
production  of  rubber,  rice,  j»incaj)plc,  fish,  co])ra.  coconut 
and  palm  oil,  and  timber.  It  was  proposed  also  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country. 


In  Pakistan  a  beginning  was  made  on  construction 
of  the  Kotri  Barrage  in  Sind.  This  is  expected  to  be  eom- 
pleted  in  1954  and  to  irrigate  about  2.8  million  acres. 
Steps  were  also  taken  in  Sind  to  promote  the  mechani¬ 
zation  of  agriculture  by  importing  tractors  and  providing 
for  their  maintenance  and  most  economical  use.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  Technical  Education,  it  was 
proposed  to  increase  the  provision  for  research  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  veterinary  science. 

Industrial  and  Mineral  Production 

Compared  with  the  second  quarter  of  1950,  a  slight 
decline  was  registered  in  the  region’s  production  of  tin 
in  concentrates  and  coal.  In  comparison  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  of  1949,  production  of  tin  in  concen¬ 
trates  was  five  per  cent  higher  and  production  of  coal  was 
almost  the  same.  Production  of  cotton  yarn  f  India  only) 
was  eight  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1950  and  16  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1949. 

Pig  iron,  steel  ingots  and  finished  steel  production 
(India  only)  rose  by  five  to  eleven  per  cent  compared  with 
the  previous  quarter.  Pig  iron  production  was  four  per 
cent  lower  than  in  the  third  (juarter  of  1949,  but  steel 
ingots  and  finished  steel  were  up  by  nine  and  seven  per 
cent  respectively.  Cement  and  sulphuric  acid  production, 
and  electricity  generation,  rose  in  comparison  both  with 
the  preceding  quarter  and  the  corresj)onding  quarter  of 
the  previous  year. 


OUTPUT  OF  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  ECAFE  REGION* 


(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 


Tin  in  concenlrates  . 

Coal  . 

Kleclricity  (million  kilowatt  hours) 

Pit?  iron  anti  ferro-alloys  . 

Steel  ingots  &  eastings  . 

Finished  .‘steel  d  . 

Cement  . 

Cotton  Yarn  . 

Sulphuric  a-td  . 


1949 

1950 

Relative  changes  in 
3rd  quarter  of  19.70 

! 

1st 

Ouarler 

2nd 

(Juarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4lh 

Quarter 

1st 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

1949=100 

2nd 

Quarter 
19.50  =  100 

7.70 

8.57 

8.32  p 

8.51  p 

8..50  p 

8.88  p 

8.76  |) 

105  p 

99  p 

2,878 

2.734 

2,763 

2.894 

3,033 

2,838 

2,775  i) 

100 

98 

4.V. 

471 

469 
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461 

483 

492  (• 

105 
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119 

130 

1.36 

1.39 

136 
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% 
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114 
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120 

112 
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109 
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76 

74 

81 

83 

82 

79 

87 

107 

no 

182 

191 

208 

213 

251 

2.39 

245 

118 

10.3 

54.1 

52.3 

.50.0 

49.3 

45.7 

45.9 

42.0 

84 

92 

6.77 

2.35  c 

8.60 

9.14  p 

7.43  p 

8.89  p 

9.07  p 

105  p 

102  p 

a.  Countries  included  under  each  prrduct  are  as  follows; — 
Tin  in  concentrstes— Burma,  China.  Indochina.  Indonesia, 
Malaya  and  Thailand. 

Coal — India,  Indochina.  Indonesia.  Malaya  and  Pakistan. 
Electricity— Hon?  Kon?.  India  and  Philippines. 

Cement — Hon?  Kon?.  India.  Indochina  and  Thailand. 

Pi?  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  steel  ingots  and  castings,  finished 
steel,  cotton  yarn  and  sulphuric  acid — India  only. 


b.  Average  of  July  and  August  for  Indonesia;  only  July  figure 
available  for  Pakistan. 

c.  Average  of  July  and  August  for  Philippines. 

d.  Revised  figures. 

e.  June  only, 
p.  Provisional. 
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In  Japan  industrial  production  rose,  though  there  was 
a  seasonal  decline  in  the  generation  of  electricity  and  a 
slight  fall  in  coal  production.  The  rise  continued  a  trend 
which  has  been  noticeable  for  a  long  period,  but  it  was 
probably  sustained  in  part  by  the  “special  demand”  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Korean  hostilities. 

Governments  in  the  region  continued  to  devote  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problems  of  industrialization,  and  some  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  connection  are  described  below.  In 
Ceylon  a  Cabinet  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Finance,  Commerce  and  Trade,  and  Industries. 
Industrial  Research  and  Fisheries,  was  appointed  in  Au¬ 
gust  to  report  on  foreign  investments,  the  inducements 
that  might  be  offered  to  foreign  investors,  and  the  safe¬ 
guards  that  should  be  applied  to  protect  local  capital.  The 
Minister  of  Industries  emphasized  that  the  Government’s 
policy  was  to  encourage  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital, 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  growth  of  domestic 
capital. 

The  Development  Plan  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
which  was  approved  in  July  by  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council,  provides  for  a  six-year  programme  involving 
a  capital  expenditure  of  186  million  Malayan  dollars,  and 
a  recurring  annual  expenditure  of  43  million.  Pari  of 
this  is  to  be  used  for  increasing  tlie  production  of  iron 
ore  from  600,000  tons  to  1.5  million  tons  a  year,  and  the 
production  of  coal  from  400,(X)0  tons  to  700,000  tons  a 
year.  It  is  proposed  also  to  increase  tin  production  by 
about  15  j>er  cent.  The  Government  had  previously  an¬ 
nounced  its  decision  to  set  up  an  interim  organization, 
designated  the  Rural  and  Industrial  Devclo|>ment  Autho¬ 
rity.  to  decide  on  the  priorities  to  be  given  to  the  various 
projects  laid  before  it  and  to  determine  how  they  shall 
be  controlled  and  financed.  It  is  intended  that  the  Autho¬ 
rity  shall  have  its  own  finance  and  develop  into  a  statutory 
corporation. 

The  mission  headed  by  Lord  Burghley,  which  had 
visited  Pakistan  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  issued 
its  report  on  the  possibilities  of  industrialization  in  that 
country.  It  called  attention  to  the  deficiency  in  many 
raw  materials  and  the  present  lack  of  technical  personnel. 
In  connection  with  the  proposal  contained  in  the  1949 
report  on  Pakistan  industry  to  manufacture  100,000  tons 
of  ammonium  sulphate  annually  in  the  Punjab  for  use 
mainly  in  East  Pakistan,  the  report  pointed  out  that  the 
high  freight  costs  involved  made  the  plan  uneconomical, 
and  it  suggested  that,  in  general,  plans  for  heavy  chemical 
manufacture  should  be  postponed.  The  Mission  also  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  present  development  of  Pakistan  did  not 
justify  the  establishment  of  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  machinery  and  electrical  equipment.  It  suggested 
the  in'’>‘eased  manufacture  of  light  products  and  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  spinning,  to  supply  yarn  for  the  hand-loom 
industry,  and  made  recommendations  for  increasing  the 
number  of  technicians.  The  mission  estimated  total  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  government  development  plan  over  the 
next  five  years  at  about  £200  million. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  on  10  August  issued 
Executive  Order  No.  341  under  Republic  Act  No.  35,  es¬ 
tablishing  regulations  for  ttie  exemption  from  taxation  of 
“new”  and  “necessary”  industries.  The  Order  defined 
such  industries  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Finance, 
in  consultation  with  other  departmental  chiefs  dealing 
with  economic  affairs,  to  determine  the  j)articu!ar  enter¬ 
prises  which  should  (jualify. 

On  28  August  t!ie  Natiotial  Economic  Council  of  the 
Philippines  recommended  to  the  Government  the  release 
of  five  million  pesos  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mining 
industry,  to  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  loans  from 
the  Rehabilitation  Finance  Corporation.  It  was  j)roposed 
that  the  money  should  come  from  th,e  balance  of  the  200 
million  pesos  earmarked  by  the  Central  Bank  for  self- 
liquidating  productive  projects. 

On  22  August  the  Department  of  Economic  Co-ordi¬ 
nation  submitted  to  the  President  a  report  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reorganization  of  Government  Corporations. 
The  general  trend  of  the  report  was  in  favour  of  leaving 
as  much  scope  as  possible  to  |)rivate  enterprise.  It  recom¬ 
mended  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  government  enter¬ 
prises  from  twenty-four  to  sixteen,  the  limitation  of  the 
role  of  the  Government  in  the  exploitation  of  the  country’s 
resources  to  necessary  financial  assistance  and  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  development  banks  in  rural  areas.  The  report 
recommended  that  the  Government  should  not  |)articipate 
in  export  trade,  agriculture,  or  activities  competing  with 
private  enter|)rises.  It  also  proposed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  give  preference  in  the  establishment  of  essen¬ 
tial  industries  to  iron  and  steel,  those  using  local  products 
as  raw  materials,  and  those  using  well  proven  processes. 

Coal  and  Electricity.  Total  output  of  coal  during  the 
quarter  in  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Pakis¬ 
tan  declined  by  a  little  over  two  per  cent  compared  with 
the  preceding  quarter  but  was  very  slightly  higher  than 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1949.  Malaya  was  the  only  coun¬ 
try  where  production  was  higher  in  comparison  both  with 
the  preceding  quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1949. 

The  total  amount  of  electricity  generated  in  Hong 
Kong,  India  and  the  Philippines  increased  both  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  preceding  quarter  and  the  third  quarter 
of  1949.  In  Japan  there  was  a  seasonal  decline  but  the 
amount  generated  was  still  over  6  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1949. 
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Mining.  Production  of  tin  in  concentrates  in  Burma. 
China,  Indochina,  Indonesia.  Malaya  and  Thailand  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter  of  1950  reached  a  monthly  average 
of  8,760  tons,  which  was  about  1.4  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
second  quarter  but  more  than  five  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949.  Production  of  tin 
metal  in  Malaya  reached  the  high  figure  of  6,252  tons 
a  month,  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
quarter. 

The  Federal  Mines  Department  in  Malaya  attributed 
the  decline  in  the  production  of  tin  in  concentrates  in  the 
third  quarter  to  the  fact  that  fewer  dredges  were 
in  operation  in  some  of  the  Malayan  states, 
to  the  seasonal  shortage  of  water  and  to  the 
high  price  of  tin,  which  enabled  lower  grades 
of  ore  to  be  worked.  In  Thailand  tin  operators 
requested  the  Government  to  assist  in  finding  new  lodes 
and  veins,  since  deposits  in  several  mines  were  becoming 
exhausted.  Production  of  tin  in  Thailand  is  currently 
about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  produced  before  the  war. 
It  was  also  reported  that  five  companies  had  applied  to 
the  Mines  Department  for  permission  to  prospect  for  tin 
off  the  west  coast  of  Thailand.  Four  of  these  companies 
are  British,  including  three  which  are  already  operating 
in  Thailand,  and  the  fifth  is  a  Thai  company. 

Production  of  iron  ore  in  Malaya  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  and  reached  a  monthly  average  of  54,000  tons.  In 
Hong  Kong  production  declined  slightly.  Japanese  pro¬ 
duction  was  about  12  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  second 
quarter,  though  slightly  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1949. 

From  India  it  was  reported  that  prospecting  for  pe¬ 
troleum  was  being  continued  at  Barsilla,  Assam,  about  100 
miles  from  Digboi,  where  India’s  present  oil  production 
is  obtained  by  the  Burma  Oil  Company.  In  New  York 
it  was  stated  by  a  representative  of  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  that  the  participation  of  American  experts  in  the 
development  of  the  country’s  oil  resources  would  be  wel¬ 
comed.  It  was  stated  also  that  if  prospecting  operations 
were  successful,  the  licensee  would  have  the  right  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  oil  mining  lease  for  a  period  of  up  to  30  years. 
In  Burma,  the  Oil  Fields  Enquiry  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Government  in  November  1949  to  enquire  into 
conditions  in  the  oil  industry  and  suggest  measures  for 
its  rehabilitation,  published  its  report  in  September. 

Manufacturing.  Notes  on  developments  in  the  sphere  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  countries  of  the  region  and  in 
Japan  are  given  below. 

Ceylon.  The  government  glass  factory  at  Nattun- 
diya  resumed  production  in  August,  after  a  suspension  of 
operations  for  four  months.  The  Government  decided 
to  permit  the  Bata  Shoe  Company  to  establish  a  branch 


in  Ceylon  to  manufacture  rubber  shoes.  The  cottage  in¬ 
dustry  of  mat-weaving  located  in  Panadura  was  said  to  be 
in  difficulties  owing  to  lack  of  raw  materials. 

China.  Industrial  production  in  Manchuria  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  expanding  as  the  result  of  heavy  government¬ 
al  investment,  but  no  details  are  available.  It  was  also 
reported  that  Soviet  technicians  were  assisting  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  rehabilitation  of  Manchuria.  Plans  for  the 
manufacture  of  motor-cars  in  China  were  said  to  be  under 
way. 

Hong  Kong.  The  rubber  manufacturing  industry 
was  reported  to  be  hit  by  rising  costs  and  lack  of  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  has 
a  monthly  maximum  output  of  2.000  tons,  was  reported 
to  be  flourishing  because  of  orders  from  the  Philippines. 
Singapore,  Thailand  and  other  Asian  countries. 

India.  Production  of  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  steel 
ingots  and  castings,  and  finished  steel  increased  in  India 
in  the  third  quarter  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quar¬ 
ter.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  ingots  and  finished 
steel  was  about  ten  per  cent.  As  compared  with  the  third 
quarter  of  1949  pig  iron  production  was  lower,  but  pro¬ 
duction  of  ingots  and  finished  steel  was  higher  by  about 
eight  per  cent. 

In  his  speech  of  24  August,  the  Chairman  of  the  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  commented  on  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  future  prospects  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  India.  He  said  that  in  the  Tata  works  the  labour  force 
continued  to  be  much  in  excess  of  needs,  but  that  a  better 
spirit  among  the  workers,  together  with  plant  improve¬ 
ments,  had  brought  about  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  finished  steel  from  664,000  tons  in  1947/48  and  671,- 
000  tons  in  1948/49  to  727,000  tons  in  1949/50.  He 
referred  to  discussions  with  the  Government  concerning 
a  long-term  loan  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  capacity 
of  the  Jamshedpur  plant  from  750,000  tons  to  about 
935,000  tons  a  year  over  a  period  of  six  years.  He  then 
mentioned  the  plans  of  the  Government  to  construct  at 
least  one  new  steel  plant  with  a  capacity  of  600,000  tons 
a  year  and  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  finance  such  a  project  in  the  near  future. 

Production  both  of  cotton  yam  and  cotton  fabrics 
declined  in  India  by  about  10  per  cent  compared  with  the 
previous  quarter  and  was  also  substantially  below  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949. 

Indonesia.  The  Indonesian  Government  was  said  to 
have  decided  to  establish  two  dessicated  coconut  plants,  in 
collaboration  with  American  industrialists,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3  million.  The  Government  will  contribute  about 
51  per  cent  of  the  capital. 
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Pakistan.  Textile  production  increased,  though  capa¬ 
city  was  still  much  less  than  was  planned  under  the  five- 
year  programme,  which  calls  for  one  million  spindles  and 
about  17,000  looms.  So  far  only  about  100,000  spindles 
and  800  looms  have  been  installed.  Current  production 
was  reported  to  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  75,000  bales  of 
cloth  of  1.500  yards  each  and  19,000  bales  of  yarn  of  400 
lbs  each. 

The  first  stage  of  construction  of  the  Pioneer  Woollen 
Mill  at  Gujranwala  was  completed  and  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  goods  was  begun.  The  remainder  of  the  machi¬ 
nery  for  the  mill  has  arrived  and  the  factory  is  expected 
to  be  in  full  operation  shortly. 

A  modern  silk  factory,  known  as  the  Al-Meen  Silk 
Mills,  was  opened  in  September.  In  July  orders  were 
placed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  machinery  for  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  first  three  jute  mills,  comprising  a  thousand  looms, 
and  shipments  are  expected  to  begin  in  January  1951  and 
to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  1952. 

In  July  the  Government  approved  various  plans  for 
the  development  of  cottage  industries,  and  the  services  of 
an  American  expert  in  the  marketing  of  handicraft  goods 
were  obtained.  In  September  the  Government  sanctioned 
the  establishment  near  Chittagong  of  a  paper  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000  tons  a  year. 

Thailand.  In  July  the  Government  decided  to  send  a 
study  group  to  India  to  study  the  lac  industry  in  that 
country,  with  a  view  to  its  revival  in  Thailand.  The  Ca¬ 
binet  Council  in  September,  approved  the  expenditure  of 
three  million  baht  for  new  machinery  for  the  Government 
paper  factory.  The  Ministry  of  Industry’s  plans  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  central  government  printing  plant  and  to  start  a 
gunny  sack  factory  were  reported  to  have  been  approved. 

The  National  Economic  Council  was  said  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  plans  to  promote  four  industries,  viz.  paper,  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  spinning,  and  leather  tanning.  It  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Government  was  obtaining  a  sugar  mill 
from  Taiwan.  In  September  the  industry  sub-committee 
of  the  National  Economic  Council  approved  a  plan  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  industrial  bank,  with  a  capital  of  100  million 
baht. 

Japan.  Compared  with  the  preceding  quarter, 
there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  pig  iron  production 
and  a  slight  increase  in  the  production  of  steel  ingots, 
the  latter  reaching  a  figure  of  404,000  tons  a  month,  which 
is  the  highest  since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  both  cases 
production  was  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  quarter  of  1949. 

Cement  production  was  over  10  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  preceding  quarter  and  about  25  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949.  There  was  a  further 


rise  in  production  of  both  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics  and  this 
continued  a  trend  which  has  existed  since  the  beginning  of 
1949. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Trade  and  exchange  controls 

During  the  quarter  trade  controls  were  relaxed  in 
Burma,  India,  Indochina,  Malaya  and  Pakistan,  but 
tightened  in  China  and  Hong  Kong.  Exchange  control 
was  relaxed  in  Ceylon,  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  in 
its  balance  of  payments  position.  The  United  States  Go¬ 
vernment  stopped  all  exports  of  strategic  goods  and  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain  adjacent  countries, 
including  China.  It  also  tightened  controls  on  shipments 
to  Hong  Kong  to  prevent  reshipments  to  China.  The 
United  Kingdom  Government  in  July  placed  an  embargo 
on  oil  shipments  to  China. 

In  Burma  import  controls  were  relaxed  considerably, 
owing  mainly  to  an  improvement  in  the  balance  of  trade 
position  in  the  previous  quarter.  By  Open  General  Li¬ 
cence  No.  4  of  15  July  specified  varieties  of  cotton  textiles 
such  as  long  cloth  and  shirting  could  be  imported  freely, 
provided  they  were  shipped  between  15  July  and  31  Octo¬ 
ber  and  were  of  sterling  area  origin.  The  value  of  goods 
imported  under  this  Open  General  Licence  up  to  28  Au¬ 
gust  amounted  to  Rs.  3.9  million  of  which  long  cloth  and 
shirting  accounted  for  Rs.  2.3  million.  With  effect  from 
15  August  1950  medicines  from  sterling  area  countries 
were  placed  on  the  Open  General  Licence  provided  they 
were  shipped  between  15  August  and  31  December. 

In  Ceylon,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  balance 
of  trade  and  the  foreign  exchange  position,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  relax  restrictions  on  remittances  to  per¬ 
sons  abroad.  Discussions  took  place  on  the  desirability 
of  abolishing  import  controls  completely,  but  “the  Cey- 
lonization  of  Trade  Committee’’  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Government  recommending  that  the  machinery  of  import 
control  should  be  preserved  even  if  import  control  was 
abolished.  Meanwhile  import  licences  for  Japanese  goods 
were  issued  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  allocation,  pending 
the  final  agreement  between  Japan  and  the  sterling  area. 

With  effect  from  21  July  1950  the  Government  levied 
a  new  export  duty  of  15  Ceylonese  cents  per  pound  on  raw 
rubber  and  also  increased  the  export  duty  on  tea  from 
38  cents  per  pound  to  53  cents  per  pound.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  justified  the  export  duty  on  rubber  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  one  of  the  industries  which  had  benefited  most 
as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  prices. 

The  Government  withdrew  the  han  on  export  of  co¬ 
conut  products,  although  the  ban  on  fresh  coconuts  re¬ 
mained.  New  rates  of  export  duties  on  copra,  fresh  co- 
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conuts  and  coconut  poonac  were  levied,  at  the  rate  ol 
Rs.  300  per  ton  for  copra  of  every  kind,  Rs.  42  per  thou¬ 
sand  nuts  on  fresh  coconut,  and  Rs.  100  per  ton  on  coco¬ 
nut  poonac. 

In  China  there  was  a  general  tightening  of  trade  and 
exchange  controls.  State  operated  companies  by  the  end 
of  the  quarter  had  already  taken  over  about  half  of  Chi¬ 
na’s  foreign  trade,  monopolizing  especially  tlie  exports 
of  hog  bristles  and  certain  metal  ores.  In  imports  the 
State  dealt  in  certain  industrial  and  military  equipment 
and  other  goods  in  sufficient  quantities  to  regulate  market 
prices.  New  regulations  were  announced  to  the  effect  that 
registered  export  and  import  firms  which  had  not  done 
any  business  up  to  the  end  of  September  were  liable  to 
have  their  trade  jiermits  cancelled. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange 
the  Government  tightened  allocations  for  ju  ivate  use,  al¬ 
lowing  exchange  only  for  essential  imports  such  as  machi¬ 
nery  and  tools,  transport  equipment,  electrical  equipment, 
chemicals,  dyes,  etc.  There  was  also  tightening  over  the 
uses  to  which  privately  owned  currencies  could  be  put. 
With  a  view  to  increasing  exports,  the  People’s  Gover.n- 
ment  in  Peking  announced  that  the  tax  on  exported  goods 
would  be  refunded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of 
bean  cakes  was  made  into  a  state  monopoly  and  a  ban  was 
placed  on  private  exports. 

In  Hong  Kong  export  controls  on  raw  materials  such 
as  petroleum  products,  rubber,  tin.  lead,  copper  and  tung 
oil.  etc.  were  tightened.  It  was  also  understood  that  the 
restrictions  would  he  widened  considerably  to  include 
some  200  items.  Owing  to  a  shortage  of  cotton  supplies 
which  would  affect  Hong  Kong’s  Infant  spinning  indus¬ 
tries.  the  Government  jilaced  a  ban  on  export  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton.  It  was  reported  that  only  three  months’  supply  was 
in  stock. 

In  India  the  import  licensing  policy  for  July/Decem¬ 
ber  1950  was  announced,  together  with  the  import  pro¬ 
gramme  for  July  1950  to  June  1951  for  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  items.  India  accepted  a  cut  of  25  per  cent  in  dol¬ 
lar  imports  for  the  period  July /December  1950,  as  it  was 
anticipated  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
existing  volume  of  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  Im¬ 
port  Control  Enquiry  Committee  appointed  in  June  made 
recommendations  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  im¬ 
port  control  organization.  Amongst  other  things  it  re¬ 
commended  that  greater  use  should  be  made  of  Indian 
shipping,  banking  and  insurance  facilities,  that  existing 
Open  General  Licences  should  continue  indefinitely,  that 
only  two  currency  areas,  hard  and  soft,  should  be  used, 
that  licensing  procedure  should  be  further  decentralized 
and  the  granting  of  licences  should  be  simplified  to  make 


it  practically  automatic  for  established  traders,  and  that 
no  changes  should  be  made  in  the  import  policy  without 
consultations  with  interested  persons.  Meanwhile  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Western  Germany  were  placed  in  the  soft  cur¬ 
rency  area  for  purposes  of  import  trade  control. 

Open  General  Licence  No.  18  for  hides  and  skins  was 
extended  up  to  31  December  1950,  and  a  new  O.G.L.  No. 
20  was  issued  for  the  free  import  of  certain  raw  materials 
necessary  for  industrial  production.  The  items  which 
could  be  imported  from  any  country  in  the  world  except 
South  Africa  included  non-ferrous  metals,  ball  and  roller 
bearings,  sewing  machine  needles,  electro-medical  appa¬ 
ratus.  etc.  Later  other  items  such  as  agricultural  tractors 
and  spare  parts,  textile  chemicals,  etc.  were  included.  The 
items  which  could  be  imported  from  soft  currency  areas 
Included  iron  and  steel  electrodes,  barks  for  tanning  and 
dyeing,  unexposed  cinematograph  films,  streptomycin  etc. 

Relaxation  on  the  licensing  of  imports  from  soft  cur¬ 
rency  areas  took  place  for  wood  separators,  German  silver 
and  nickel  silver,  coal  tar  dyes  etc.  Other  items  for  which 
import  licences  were  given  more  liberally  included  artifi¬ 
cial  silk  yarns,  samples  and  advertising  materials  and  cen¬ 
trifugal  pumps.  Import  licences  for  bamboo  poles  against 
the  export  of  fishing  rods,  coal  tar  dyes  against  the  export 
of  processed  dyes  and  rough  synthetic  stones  were  also 
permitted.  The  import  quota  was  fixed  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  sums  received  for  exports  after  1  July  1950. 

There  was  some  tightening  of  import  control.  For 
example,  industrial  exhaust  fans  and  blowers  were  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  scope  of  O.G.L.  No.  14,  while  O.G.L.  No.  18 
which  covered  import  of  certain  types  of  goods  from  Pa¬ 
kistan  as  authorized  under  the  trade  agreement  was  sus¬ 
pended,  while  certain  types  of  diesel  engine  licences  were 
issued  only  to  established  importers. 

The  Export  Advisory  Council  was  reconstituted  for  a 
term  of  two  years  and  it  was  announced  that,  among  other 
things,  it  would  discuss  at  its  next  meeting  on  28  October 
1950  the  effects  of  devaluation  on  India’s  trade.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  also  took  steps  to  boost  India’s  exports  on  the 
recommendations  made  by  a  special  committee.  These 
included  liberalization  of  export  control,  regulation  of 
forward  contracts  and  simplification  of  licensing  proce¬ 
dure.  On  the  other  hand  a  ban  was  placed  on  the  export 
of  raw  wool  on  7  July  1950,  and  this  also  applied  to  wool 
waste  and  the  exportation  of  Tibetan  wool.  Later  it  was 
modified  to  permit  the  export  of  Tibetan  wool. 

The  Government  announced  that  it  would  license  125 
million  yards  of  coarse  and  medium  cloth  for  export  to 
soft  currency  areas  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  would 
bring  the  total  quantity  allowed  for  export  for  the  16 
months  ending  December  1950  to  1,150  million  yards. 
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The  licences  for  the  export  of  fine  and  superfine  cloth, 
however,  were  to  be  issued  only  for  shipment  in  January/ 
June  1951. 

Mainly  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices  after  devaluation 
the  Government  issued  a  new  tariff  schedule  for  imported 
goods  for  purposes  of  customs  valuation,  to  come  into 
effect  on  1  July.  The  items  which  were  increased  in  value 
included  diesel  oih  acetic  acid,  aniline  oil  and  salts,  al¬ 
monds.  etc.  The  export  duty  on  black  peiiper  was  modi¬ 
fied  so  that  the  maximum  which  could  be  collected  should 
not  exceed  Rs.  120  per  hundredweight. 

The  Government  accepted  the  Tariff  Beard’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  fountain  pen  Ink  industry  should  be 
protected  and  thus  tlie  existing  revenue  duty  of  37.5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  was  converted  into  a  protective  duty  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  Tariff  Board  also  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  existing  protective  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valo¬ 
rem  for  plywood  and  tea  chests  should  be  continued  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  revenue  duty  of  36  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  sago  globules  and  tapioca  pearls  was 
changed  into  a  protective  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  Tariff  Board  was  also  engaged  in  reviewing  the  exist¬ 
ing  protective  duty  and  subsidy  given  to  the  aluminium 
industry.  In  order  to  promote  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  the  Government  had  decided 
some  time  ago  to  grant  foreign  exchange  for  the  import 
of  automobiles  only  up  to  31  December  1950.  However, 
as  some  long  established  firms  had  not  yet  decided  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  manufacture  automobiles  in  India  or  not, 
the  Government  decided  to  continue  the  present  licensing 
policy  until  the  end  of  1952.  However,  all  automobiles 
imported  had  to  be  in  a  completely  or  semi-knocked  down 
condition. 

In  Indochina  it  was  decided  that,  with  effect  from  9 
•August,  goods  entering  into  the  country  under  any  United 
States  aid  programme  would  be  admitted  duty  free,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  for  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution.  Permission  was  also  given  on  22  August  1950 
to  permit  the  temporary  entry  of  aluminium  sheets  and 
alloys,  provided  the  finished  products  were  re-exported. 

In  Indonesia  the  rubber  export  duty  for  the  quarter 
was  increased  by  10  per  cent  to  34.6  cents  per  kilogramme, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
daily  rubber  quotations  in  Jakarta.  This  increase  was 
said  to  have  very  little  influence. 

In  Malaya  it  was  reported  that  the  Government  was 
considering  raising  the  export  duty  on  rubber  to  meet  de¬ 
fence  and  emergency  expenditure.  The  existing  rate  of 
export  duty  was  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  imposed  many 
years  ago,  plus  an  additional  cess  levied  some  time  ago. 
Business  people  felt  that  a  higher  export  duty  would  lead 


to  a  virtual  stoppage  of  trade  in  rubber,  inasmuch  as  the 
existing  duty  had  already  caused  substantial  losses  to 
those  in  the  rubber  trade.  The  Government  promised 
that  the  revised  export  duty  would  not  be  instituted  before 
1  December,  if  at  all.  It  was  understood  that  the  question 
of  revising  export  duties  on  tin  or  tin  ore  was  also  under 
consideration. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  Malaya,  however, 
was  in  general  directed  towards  freeing  trade.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  stated  that  the  wheat  flour  import  trade 
would  be  returned  from  government  procurement  to  the 
free  market  on  I  September,  and  also  that  the  Government 
intended  tt»  revert  to  the  commercial  procurement  of  rice 
from  Thailand  and  Burma  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
without  endangering  adeijuate  supplies  for  Malayan  con¬ 
sumers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  announced 
that  it  would  reimpose  stringent  trade  controls  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Singapore  Government  was  drafting  a  new  ex¬ 
change  control  bill  to  consolidate  the  existing  regulations 
covering  the  purchase,  sale  and  loan  of  foreign  currency 
and  gold,  and  the  importation  into  Malaya  of  currency 
and  securities. 

In  Pakistan,  when  the  non-devaluation  of  the  Pakistan 
rupee  was  about  to  be  discussed  in  Paris  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  when  it  was  feared  that  the  Pakistan  represen¬ 
tative  might  agree  to  devalue  the  Pakistan  rupee,  much 
opposition  to  devaluation  was  expressed  in  the  Pakistan 
press,  and  business  circles,  including  the  Federation  of 
Pakistan  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  cited  facts 
and  figures  showing  that  non-devaluation  of  the  rupee  had 
been  very  helpful  to  Pakistan. 

The  import  policy  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1950  was  announced.  It  included 
important  extensions  in  the  scope  of  the  O.G.L.  for  hard 
currency  areas,  especially  for  machinery  and  selected  che¬ 
micals.  For  Japan  extension  included  cotton  cloth  and 
yarn.  The  O.G.L.  was  also  extended  for  many  other  areas, 
including  all  soft  currency  countries,  for  various  items 
such  as  metals,  ores  and  tools,  machinery,  butter,  matches, 
medicines,  dyes,  artificial  silk  yarn  and  thread  etc.  It 
was  disclosed  that  the  O.G.L.  would  continue  for  a  year 
for  these  commodities.  Licences  were  to  be  issued  in  two 
periods  of  six  months.  For  imports  from  India,  cotton 
seeds,  oil  cakes,  gur,  gram  etc.  were  placed  on  the  O.G.L. 
In  order  to  promote  trade  a  Foreign  Trade  Development 
Council  was  formed  and  a  committee  for  exports  ap¬ 
pointed  by  it.  A  Pakistan  International  Industries  Fair 
was  held  in  Karachi  during  September  and  October.  Li¬ 
cences  for  the  export  of  raw  cotton  which  expired  on  30 
June  1950  were  extended  to  31  July.  Various  commodi¬ 
ties.  such  as  typew  riter  carriage  straps,  tubular  furniture. 


tea,  brocades  containing  silver  and  gold  thread,  castor 
seeds  and  cakes  were  placed  on  the  O.C.L.  for  exports.  The 
Government  decided,  however,  that  it  would  not  permit 
the  free  export  of  surplus  rice  and  also  temporarily  stop- 
j)ed  the  export  of  wheat,  as  a  result  of  damage  to  private 
and  government  stocks  caused  by  the  Punjab  floods.  The 
Pakistan  Government  forwarded  25  applications  for  tariff 
protection  from  various  industries  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  for  consideration. 

In  the  Philippines  exchange  controls  continued  to  be 
exercised  in  spite  of  the  retjuest  by  the  Philippines  Exi)or- 
ters’  Association  that  business  people  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  dollar  exchange  earned 
from  exports  to  Japan.  Rumours  of  the  possibility  of  the 
Philippine  jjeso  being  devalued  were  stated  by  the  Central 
Bank's  Monetary  Board  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
country’s  foreign  exchange  jiosition  at  the  end  of  August, 
with  dollar  reserves  amounting  to  S269  million,  was  tlie 
most  favourable  since  exchange  controls  were  introduced 
in  December  1949. 

In  Thailand  the  Cabinet  Council  agreed  that  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  earned  on  exports  of  tin  which  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Government  at  the  oflicial  rate.  .\t  that  time 
40  per  cent  of  foreign  exchange  from  tin  exports,  whether 
dollars  or  pounds  sterling,  had  to  be  given  up.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  production  of  rubber,  the  Government 
disclosed  that  it  was  very  likely  to  grant  foreign  exchange 
at  official  rates,  for  the  import  of  coagulants.  This  would 
be  done  either  by  giving  foreign  exchange  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  import  of  formic  a?id  acetic 
acid  which  could  be  sold  to  producers  at  cost  price  or  by 
giving  foreign  exchange  to  private  traders  who  would 
have  to  sell  the  imports  at  officially  fixed  prices.  In  order 
to  promote  the  cigarette  industry  and  also  to  save  foreign 
exchange  the  Government  said  it  would  cut  down  the  im¬ 
port  of  foreign-made  cigarettes.  Over  a  million  baht  in 
foreign  exchange  was  being  spent  on  purchase  of  ciga¬ 
rettes.  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  decided  to 
allow  the  imjiort  of  non-essential  commodities  from  Japan 
and  the  export  of  rice  above  the  allocated  300.000  tons; 
both  transactions  would  be  outside  of  the  ojien  account. 
The  implication  of  this  was  that  imports  would  have  to  be 
transacted  at  the  open  market  rate  of  22  baht  to  a  dollar, 
instead  of  the  open  account  rate  of  20  baht.  |  Japan  would 
also  have  to  pay  in  dollars  for  rice  purchased  in  excess  of 
the  300,000  tons.  It  was  also  disclosed  that  the  idea  of 
permitting  exports  of  mai  yang  timber  on  a  quota  system 
had  been  abandoned.  The  desired  effect  of  reducing  the 
price  of  mai  yang  by  imposing  the  ban  had  to  a  certain 
extent  been  achieved. 


The  Customs  announced  the  basic  prices  for  the 
third  quarter  on  the  basis  of  which  export  duties  would 
be  levied  on  rice,  seeds,  rubber  and  teak.  Higher  rates 
of  duty  were  to  be  placed  on  luxury  imports,  as  they  cons¬ 
tituted  a  drain  on  foreign  exchange.  The  ban  on  luxury 
imports  had  been  lifted  in  June  1949  because  of  increased 
smuggling.  In  order  to  increase  production  of  tin  and 
other  minerals  the  Ministry  of  Industry  submitted  plans 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  abolish  the  import  tax  on 
mining  machinery. 

In  Japan,  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  exchange 
and  trade  control  law,  the  exchange  budget  for  private  im¬ 
ports  for  the  quarter  July-September  1950  was  fixed  at 
$257  million,  which  constituted  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  preceding  quarter’s  imports  of  $144  million.  Of 
this  amount.  $104  million  was  earmarked  for  imports 
from  dollar  areas,  while  $67.6  million  was  earmarked  for 
imports  of  raw  and  semi-finished  materials.  Relaxation 
of  import  controls  was  brought  about  in  this  budget  for 
the  import  of  rice,  bananas  and  coffee. 

Trade  Agreements. 

The  most  important  of  the  trade  agreements  between 
ECAFE  countries  and  Japan  has  been  the  sterling  area- 
Ja|)an  agreement.  During  the  quarter  a  new  agreement, 
for  Julv  19.50  to  June  1951.  was  being  negotiated.  It 
was  rej)orted  that  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  was  in 
favour  of  limiting  trade  with  Japan,  but  other  Common¬ 
wealth  countries,  including  Ceylon.  India.  South  Africa. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  were  anxious  to  expand  trade 
in  order  to  obtain  cheap  Japanese  goods.  The  United 
Kingdom  appeared  to  consider  that,  as  Japan  has  a 
reserve  of  nearly  £10  million  from  the  trade  agreements 
of  previous  vears.  it  might  accumulate  further  surpluses. 
This  might  intensify  Japanese  buying  activities  in  south¬ 
east  Asia,  thus  increasing  the  prices  which  the  United 
Kingdom  has  to  pay  for  the  goods  it  buys  from  Malaya 
and  the  African  colonies.  Furthermore,  the  United 
Kingdom  export  market  in  south-east  Asia  might  suffer 
from  increased  exports  of  cheap  Japanese  goods,  notably 
textiles. 

The  Japan-Thailand  trade  agreement  has  been 
operating  satisfactorily.  In  Thailand,  licences  have  been 
authorized  for  the  import  of  $68  million  worth  of  goods 
from  Japan  for  this  year.  $23  million  more  than  the  $45 
million  j^rovided  for  in  the  open  account  agreement.  It 
is  expected  that  Thailand  will  have  an  adverse  balance 
of  $7  million  from  the  present  agreement  and  that  this 
will  be  settled  either  by  paying  cash  in  dollars  or  by 
carrying  it  over  to  the  next  year’s  agreement. 
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Rice  contracts  are  the  largest  among  tlie  ECAFE 
intra-regional  trade  agreements.  Until  the  end  of 
August,  rice  exports  from  Thailand  under  the  agreement 
with  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  286.000  tons. 
Total  rice  exports  from  Thailand  under  the  agreement 
were  439.500  tons. 

In  regard  to  extra-regional  agreements.  India 
renewed  its  trade  agreements  with  Australia.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  A  few  changes 
were  made  in  their  original  provisions.  Indonesia 
renewed  the  early  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  with  Sweden.  Italy.  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom.. 
Norway,  Denmark.  Hungary,  Finland  and  Japan.  On 
account  of  a  virtual  standstill  in  normal  trade  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  the  latter  has  tried  to  expand  its 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  NEGOTIATED  AND  OR 

I.  JAPAN— ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


trade  with  the  Middle  East  and  Europe.  Pakistan  sent 
a  six-man  trade  delegation  to  several  European  countries 
and  concluded  trade  agreements  with  Egypt.  Australia. 
Italy,  Poland  and  West  Germany.  The  April  trade 
agreement  between  India  and  Pakistan  was  extended  to 
the  end  of  September.  .After  the  expiry  of  the  six- 
month-old  agreement,  trade  relations  again  came  to  a 
standstill.  Pakistan  was  willing  to  export  200,000  more 
maunds  of  jute  to  India  up  to  10  October  in  exchange 
for  50.000  tons  of  coal.  However,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  said  to  prefer  to  wait  until  the  International 
-Monetary  Fund  had  settled  the  par  value  of  the  Pakistan 
rupee  before  resuming  normal  trade  with  Pakistan.  Trade 
agreements  of  ECAFE  countries,  intra-regional  and 
extra-regional,  negotiated  and 'or  finalized  during  the 
quarter  are  shown  in  the  Table. 

FINALIZED  IN  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  1950. 


Contractinc  parties  Period  val.d  Value  of  trade  and  types  of  rommodities  Type  of  agreement  Remarks 


Japan-Sterling  area  ,June  1950- 
June  1951 


Total  trade  of  £186  million.  Sterling  area's  Balanced  trade 
exports  include  Australian  wool  and  wheat.  under  licence. 
Malayan  rubber  etc.  Japan’s  exports  include 
£30  million  worth  of  cotton  goods. 


Japan-Ceylon  June  1950- 

June  1951 


Ceylon's  Imports  £5.4  million  i.e,  Rs.  62  million  Licences. 


Japan-Federation 
of  Malaya 
Japan-Slngapore 


Japan-Pakistan 


June  1950- 
June  1951 
June  1950- 
June  1951 


10  October  1950- 
30  September 
1951 


Federation  of  Malaya's  imports  M$  36.6  million  Licences. 


Singapore's  imports  M$  24  million  of  which 
textiles  will  account  for  45  per  cent,  steel 
and  building  materials  15  per  cent  and 
cement  5  per  cent. 

Pakistan’s  exports  £  34.8  million  consisting  of 
300.000  bales  of  raw  cotton.  100.000  to 
150.000  tons  of  wheat,  quantities  of  jute, 
wool,  rock  salt,  raw  hides  and  skins,  cotton- 

I  seed,  cereals  and  other  products.  Pakistan’s 
imports  £  34.8  million  consisting  of  textiles, 
machinery,  metals  and  metal  products,  che¬ 
micals  and  medicines,  paper,  cardboard, 
cork  products,  rubber  goods,  wood  and  wood 
products  and  miscellaneous  commodities. 

I 


Licences. 


Bal.anced  trade 
under  licence. 


Japan-Taiwan  1  July  1950- 

30  June  1951 


Japan-Indonesla  I  July  1950- 

30  June  1951 


Japan-Phillpplnes  1  July  1950- 

30  June  1951 


Total  trade  $  100  million.  Taiwan's  exports 
consisting  of  sugar  tat  least  60.000  tonsi. 
rice,  fruits,  graphite,  molasses,  alcohol, 
cedar  and  pulp.  Taiwan’s  imports,  fertilizers 
(at  least  300.000  tonsi,  foodstuffs,  cotton 
textiles,  rayon  yarn,  chemicals  and  dye¬ 
stuffs.  iron  and  steel  products,  machinery, 
tools  and  parts,  locomotives,  coaches,  rails, 
electrical  equipment,  vehicles  and  communi¬ 
cation  equipment. 


Balanced  trade 
under  licence. 


Indonesia's  exports  $  30  millicn  consisting  of  Licences, 
raw  materials  such  as  copra,  crude  rubber, 
palm  and  other  oils,  hides  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Indonesia’s  imports  $  44.4 
million  consisting  chiefly  of  textiles,  indus¬ 
trial  machinery  and  parts,  pottery  and 
porcelainware.  metal  and  metal  products, 
chemicals  and  drugs,  and  miscellaneous 
consumer  goods.  i 

Philippine’s  exports  $  67.5  million. 


I  Negotiation  state.  United  Kingdom 
I  negotiating  on  behag  of  all 

I  sterling  area  countries  in  the 

Commonwealth  except  Pakistan. 
Pending  the  finalization  of  this 
new  agreement  the  old  one  was 
extended. 

Participation  in  the  Japanese- 
sterling  area  agreement.  The 

amount  of  imports  allocated  is 
almost  three  times  the  Rs.  23.5 
million  available  last  year.  Pend¬ 
ing  finalization  imports  under 
old  agreement  permitted  till  30 

September. 

Participation  in  the  Japanese- 
sterling  area  agreement. 

Participation  in  the  Japanese- 
sterling  area  agreement. 


Signed  and  concluded  on  15  Sept¬ 
ember  1950  in  Tokyo.  Separate 
from  the  Japanese-sterling  area 
agreement,  but  payment  to  be 
made  in  sterling  in  accordance 
with  the  overall  sterling  pay¬ 
ments  arrangement.  Present 
agreement  constitutes  a  three 
and  half  times  increase  over  the 
previous  one.  Provision  also 
made  in  the  agreement  for  the 
supply  by  Japan  of  technological 
services  for  Pakistan's  industri¬ 
alization  programme  particularly 
for  cottage  industries. 

This  is  the  first  agreement  of  the 
kind  between  the  two  countries 
since  the  end  of  war.  It  was 
signed  on  6  September  1950. 
Trade  to  be  conducted  on  an 
open  account  basis  in  dollars. 


Trade  to  be  conducted  on  an  open 
account  basis  in  dollars. 


This  is  an  increase  in  trade  plan 
’  from  $50  million  as  a  result  of 
greater  Japanese  import  require- 
'  ment  since  April  1950. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENTS  NEGOTIATED  AND  OR  FINALIZED  IN  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  1950— (Contd.) 


II.  OTHER  EXTRA-REGIONAL  COUNTRIES— ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


Contracting  parties  j 

Period  valid  | 

Value  of  trade  and  types  of  commodities 

Type  of  agreement  ^ 

‘  Remarks 

China'East  Oermany  | 

1 

December  1950-  \ 
lO  November  1951 1 

China  to  export  various  raw  materials  in 
exchange  for  industrial  equipment  and 
materiais. 

r 

Barter. 

India-Egypt 

Egypt  to  supply  India  with  60,000  tons  of  rice, 
valued  at  ££  40.68  a  ton  (approximately 
$  116.75  at  the  rate  of  £E  equal  to  £  2.80, 
m  exchange  for  14,000  tons  of  jute  products,  1 
deliveries  to  be  made  by  December  1950.  1 

Barter. 

Signed  in  September  1950. 

Indonesia-Austraiia  1 

One  year  : 

1 

Value  of  Indonesia’s  exports  is  4.94  million 
Australian  pounds  and  that  of  Australian 
exports  3.765  million  Australian  pounds. 
Chief  exports  from  Indonesia  are  tea,  rubber, 
coffee,  kapok,  tobacco  and  rattan.  Chief 
exports  from  Australia  are  wheat,  flour, 
milk  products,  textiles,  metals,  machinery, ! 
chemicals,  paper,  stationery  and  live ' 
animals. 

Officially  announced  on  7  Septem¬ 
ber  1950.  This  is  the  first  trade 
agreement  between  the  new 
Indonesian  Republic  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Indonesia- 

Netherlands 

1  October  1950-  j 
30  September  1951 

Netherland’s  exports  about  320  million  guilders' 
and  imports  about  435  million  guilders. 

Paklstan-Austria 

13  July  1950- 
12  June  1951 

Total  trade  £3.9  million  in  both  directions.. 
The  largest  items  of  Austria’s  exports  are 
to  be  machinery  £250,000;  machine  tools, 
instruments,  telecommunication  equipment 
and  other  iron  and  metal  products,  £183,000; 
textile  piece  goods,  £185,000;  vehicles  (in¬ 
cluding  bicycles),  £150,000  and  newsprint 
1,500  tons.  Other  exports  include  wood 

fibre  and  paper  board,  matches,  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  chemicals  etc.  Pakistan’s  ex¬ 
ports  Include  jute  6,500  metric  tons;  cotton, 
2,200  tons;  wheat,  10,000  tons;  casings, 
£75,000;  carpet  wool,  600  tons;  skins, 
£30,000;  flshbone  meal,  1,000  tons;  chromium 
ore,  500  tons;  tea,  50  tons;  cotton-seed  cakes 
2,000  tons;  various  commodities  £20,000. 

Under  licence.  All 
payments  arising  I 
from  this  agree-  i 
ment  are  to  be  ' 
made  in  pounds 
sterling  through 
Austrian  account 
in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or 

through  other 

accounts  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

Signed  on  13  July  1950.  This  is 
the  flrst  official  trade  agreement 
between  the  two  countries.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  two 
governments.  Both  nations 

grant  each  other  most-favoured¬ 
nation  treatment  in  custom 
duties,  taxes  and  charges  on 
imports  or  exports,  in  inter¬ 
national  transfer  of  payments 
and  in  customs  regulations  and 
formalities,  etc. 

Paklstan-Egypt 

Pakistan’s  exports  include  4,000  tons  of  raw 
jute  and  200,000  tons  of  wheat  and  tea. 
hides,  caustic  soda  and  toys.  Egypt’s  ex¬ 
ports  include  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn, 
woollen,  silk  and  rayon  textiles  and  hard¬ 
ware. 

Pakiitan- 
Weit  Oermany 

|l  July  1950- 
|31  September 
[1950. 

1 

Pakistan’s  exports  to  be  increased  from  $21 
million  to  $30  million  for  a  three  months 
period;  the  increased  exports  include  cotton, 
jute,  dried  fruits  and  oilseeds.  The  value 

1  of  Germany’s  exports  is  to  remain  un- 
1  changed. 

1 

An  extension  of  the  1949/50  agree¬ 
ment. 

Pakistan-Italy 

!l  July  1950- 
,30  June  1951. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

Total  trade  is  to  amount  to  £25  million  in 
both  directions.  Pakistan’s  exports  include 
40,000  tons  of  raw  jute  (£4  million),  40,000 
tons  of  raw  cotton  (£6  million),  1,000  tons 
of  raw  wool  (£100,000)  8.000  tons  of  cotton¬ 
seed  (£175,000),  600  tons  of  saltpetre 

(£150,000),  100  tons  of  tea  (£50.000).  and 
raw  hides,  horns,  chromite,  etc.  Italy’s 

exports  include  £2  million  cotton  yarn. 
10,000  tons  of  jute  tissues  and  sacks,  cost¬ 
ing  £1.7  million,  and  machinery,  motor  cars, 
bicycles,  steel,  chemical  products,  dyeing  anc 
tanning  materials,  etc.  \ 

,  Balanced  trade, 

payment  in  pounds 
sterling. 

1 

1 

Pakiatan-Poland 

jl  July  1950- 
'30  June  1951. 

Value  of  Pakistan’s  exports  is  £6,135,0001  Under  licence,  the 
and  value  of  Poland’s  exports  £6,975,000. 1  period  of  validity 
Pakistan’s  exports  include  cotton  £3.8  of  licences  to  be 

1  million,  jute,  rice,  tea.  hides  and  skins  etc.  1  not  less  than  three 

1  £1.65  million.  Poland’s  exports  include  coal  months. 

£4.7  million,  textiles  £754,000.  metallurgical! 
products  £463.000,  matches  £450,000,  food 
products,  £377,000.  chemicals  £100,000.  glass¬ 
ware  £90,000.  miscellaneous  commodities 
£41.000. 

''  Signed  on  5  July  1950.  A  renswal 
[  of  1949/50  agreement. 

! 

i 

Thalland-U.K 

Thailand  exports  464,500  metric  tons  of  rice 
to  sterling  area  countries. 

1 
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ContrmcUng  partlei  ,  Period  valid  | 

Value  of  trade  and  types  of  commodities  j 

1 

Type  of  agreement  Remarks 

Burma-Ceylon  Il950/51  j 

1 

■  i 

Burma  to  supply  300,000  tons  of  rice  which  ^ 
will  cover  the  greater  part  of  Ceylon’s  rice 
requirements  In  1951.  Delivery  to  begin 

December  1950.  All  deliveries  under  the 

agreement  signed  in  March  1950  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  November. 

1 

Signed  on 

10  August  1950. 

Burma-Indonesla 

Burma  to  sell  150.000  tons  of  rice  at  £40 
per  ton. 

Signed  in 

September  1950 

t 

Indla-Indonesia  October  1950- 

30  June  1951 

Total  value  of  trade  in  both  directions,  74 
million  Indonesian  guilders.  India's  exports 
to  include  textiles,  chemicals,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  products,  iron  and  steel  products  and 
machinery.  Indonesia’s  exports  to  include 
palm  oil,  copra,  tapioca,  maize,  spices,  wood;' 
hides,  tin  and  other  commodities  to  the 
value  of  37  million  guilders. 

India-Paklstan  !l  August  1950- 

30  September  1951 

An  extension  of  the  April  trade  agreement, 
as  Pakistan  had  only  supplied  about  half 
of  the  raw  jute  up  to  the  end  of  July.  Al 

1  few  new  articles  are  Included:  magnesium 

1  chloride  and  ready-made  garments  from 
India  to  Pakistan,  and  kapok,  bamboo  and 
rock  salt  from  Pakistan  to  India  without 
licence.  Free  movement  both  way  of  herbs,' 

1  crude  drugs  and  indigenous  medicines  also' 

1  allowed. 

General  Pattern  of  Trade 

Philippines, 

while  in  India  and  Pakistan  they 

were  only 

Available  information  from  eleven  countries  of  the 
region  indicates  that  the  value  of  total  trade  in  national 
currencies  during  the  third  quarter  of  1950  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  previous  quarter  and  also  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  of  1949.  There  was,  however,  a 


greater  than  in  the  previous  quarter.  Decreases  in 
imports  took  place  compared  with  both  the  previous 
quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949  in 
Indonesia  and  Japan,  while  in  Ceylon  the  decrease  was 
only  over  the  previous  quarter. 


decrease  in  Indonesia,  Japan  and  Thailand.  In  Indonesia 
the  decline,  compared  with  the  previous  quarter,  was 
more  apparent  than  real  as  it  was  mainly  due  to  a  change 
in  the  method  of  valuation.  In  Japan  trade  during  the 
quarter,  although  less  than  in  the  previous  quarter,  was 
still  more  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949. 

The  increase  in  trade  w’as  due  to  an  increase  in 
both  exports  and  imports  in  the  case  of  North  Borneo. 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Indochina,  Malaya,  and  Pakistan, 
while  it  was  due  to  an  increase  of  exports  in  Ceylon. 
The  decrease  in  value  of  trade  in  Thailand  was  due  to 
a  decline  of  both  exports  and  imports,  while  in  Japan 
it  was  due  to  a  decline  in  imports. 

Exports.  Increases  in  exports  over  those  of  the 
previous  quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949 
were  registered  in  all  countries,  except  Burma,  Indonesia 
and  Thailand.  In  North  Borneo  there  was  an  increase 
over  the  previous  quarter  but  no  information  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949.  The 
increase  of  exports  was  a  continuation  of  the  trend  in 
the  previous  quarter. 

Imports.  Imports  were  greater  than  in  the  previous 
quarter  and  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949  in 
Burma,  Hong  Kong.  Indochina,  Malaya  and  the 


Balance  of  Trade 

In  as  much  as  positive  balances  of  trade  during  the 
quarter  were  registered  in  more  countries  of  the  region 
than  negative  balances,  it  seems  that  the  region  is  again 
regaining  its  pre-war  pattern  of  having  positive  balances 
of  trade  in  order  to  pay  for  invisible  imports.  Of  the 
countries  registering  positive  balances  of  trade  as 
indicated  in  the  Table  below,  there  was  in  all  of  them, 
except  Burma,  either  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
positive  balance  or  a  positive  balance  emerged  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  negative  balance  in  both  the  previous 
quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949.  A  year 
ago  only  three  out  of  ten  countries  in  the  region  had 
positive  balances,  while  in  the  (|uarter  under  review 
seven  of  these  countries  had  positive  balances.  In  the 
case  of  Burma  the  positive  balance,  though  below  that 
of  the  previous  quarter,  was  still  above  that  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  of  1949.  In  Burma  the  smaller 
positive  balance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  imports  increas¬ 
ed  considerably  while  exports  decreased.  In  North 
Borneo.  Hong  Kong  and  Malaya  the  improvements  were 
due  to  exports  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  imports, 
while  in  Ceylon  and  Japan  the  improvements  were  due 
to  an  expansion  of  exports  coupled  with  a  decline  of 


Ai 


imports,  in  Indonesia  the  improvement  in  the  balance 
of  trade  might  partly  be  due  to  the  change  in  the  method 
of  valuation.  “ 

Negative  balances  of  trade  were  registered  only  in 
India,  Indochina  and  Thailand.  In  India  the  negative 
balance  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  both  the  previous 


quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949,  as  ex¬ 
ports  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  imports.  In  Indo¬ 
china  it  was  about  65  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
previous  quarter  while  slightly  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1949.  Thailand’s  negative  balance  was  the 
first  to  be  registered  for  many  quarters. 


INDICES  OF  VALUE  OF  EXTERNAL  TRADE 
(1948  =  100} 


IMPORTS 

EXPORTS 

TOT.\L 

1949 

19.50 

1949 

1950 

1949 

1950 

III 

1 

n  , 

III 

III 

I  II 

III 

III 

I 

11  < 

III 

North  Borneo  . 

129 

171 

186a 

192 

228 

300a 

163 

202 

247a 

Burma  . 

74 

68 

58 

100 

79.4 

52 

138 

no 

77 

59 

103 

105 

Ceylon  . 

89 

95 

133 

124 

106 

118 

137 

165 

98 

107 

136 

146 

Hong  Kong  . 

157 

164 

158 

173 

176 

169 

192 

263 

165 

166 

173 

212 

India  . 

105 

72 

95 

99 

93 

137 

91 

117 

100 

101 

94 

108 

Indochina  . 

192 

148 

14-4 

229a 

86 

112 

97 

151 

ioi 

136 

128 

203 

Indonesia  . 

152 

101 

315 

138 

i  138 

162 

431 

361 

14.5 

130 

370 

245 

Japan  . 

138 

139 

144 

117 

!  199 

223 

278 

326 

162 

180 

174 

Korea,  South  . 

53 

55P 

.50 

1.56P 

.52 

64 

.Malaya  . 

95 

117 

134 

179 

91 

130 

148 

262 

i  93 

123 

141 

220 

Pakistan  . 

125 

68 

76 

no 

.58 

103 

124 

1.38 

94 

&4 

98 

119 

Philippines  . 

77 

68  1 

63 

140P 

79 

85 

93 

'  78 

74 

74 

Thailand  . 

122 

160 

! 

1 

158 

141 

114 

185 

161 

liop 

118 

n4 

159 

124 

Notes:  a  =  average  of 
p  =  provisional. 

Julv  and 

.\ugust. 

BALANCES  OF  TRADE 

(Monthly  average  in  million  units  of  national  currency) 

1 

1919  quarters 

1950  quarters 

Countries  having 

favourable 

balances  of  ■ 

trade  in  ihe 

third  quarter 

of  1950  : 

' 

HI 

1\ 

1 

11 

III 

North  Borneo 

(M$) 

-1-  2.1 

-f  2.1 

+  3.5“ 

Burma 

(Rs.)  -f  13 

—  2 

—  4  1 

-1-  .58 

-1-  19 

Ceylon 

(Rs.)  -1-  15 

•f  20 

20 

-f  5 

-f  ;46 

Hong  Kong 

(HK$)  —  36 

~  25 

— 

—  16 

-f  53 

Indonesia 

(FI)  —  24 

—  24 

+  45 

+  76 

-(-183 

Malaya 

(MS)  --  T 

8 

-h  17 

-)-  17 

-f  119 

Pakistan 

(Rs.)  —  73 

—  10 

-f  2  4 

-f  3  4 

■f  18 

Japan 

(llSSt  —  Mj 

—  15 

31 

_ 22 

•f  4 

Countries  having 

unfavourable 

balances  of 

trade  in  the 

third  quarter 

of  1950. 

India 

(Rs.)  — 152 

-f  10 

-f  159 

—116 

—  39 

Indochina 

(Pr.)  -295 

--299 

—182 

—188 

-312“ 

Thailand 

(Baht)  -1-  16 

-f  ;38 

-f  80 

-f  43 

—  18P 

Notes;  a  —  Average  of  July  and  August, 
p  •  provisional 
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TRADE  IN  SELECTED  COMMODITIES. 

Rice.  The  monthly  average  of  rice  exports  from 
Burma,  Thailand  and  Indochina  during  the  quarter  was 
235,400  tons,  which  was  20  per  cent,  below  that  of  the 
previous  quarter,  but  46  per  cent  above  that  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  This  indicates 
an  improvement  in  the  over-all  rice  export  position, 
because  the  third  quarter  of  each  year  is  usually  a  slack 
period  in  comparison  witli  the  second  quarter.  In  each 
of  the  countries  also  the  exports  of  the  <|uarter  were 
below  the  previous  quarter  and  above  that  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  of  1949.  Burma  shipped  1,000  tons 
of  rice  as  a  gift  to  India  to  meet  the  food  shortage  in 
some  of  the  areas  affected  by  floods. 

A  rice  conference  was  convened  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Singapore  during  September,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  eight  rice  importing  countries,  namely 
North  Borneo.  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India.  Indonesia, 
Pakistan,  Sarawak  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  and  Australia  attending 
as  observers.  It  was  learned  that  SCAP  proposed  pur¬ 
chases  from  Burma  and  Thailand  for  1950  of  800,000 
tons.  Furthermore  it  was  reported  that  Burma  would 
be  able  to  export  during  1950  only  about  600.000  to 
1,000,000  tons,  of  which  Burma  had  already  agreed  to 
export  300,000  tons  to  Ceylon. 

There  were  indications  that  the  price  of  rice  in  the 
forthcoming  year  might  increase.  For  example,  in 
Burma  the  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  sold 
about  100,000  tons  of  rice  of  the  1949/50  Burma  rice 
crop,  largely  recovered  from  the  insurgent  held  areas, 
through  tender  from  private  agencies  instead  of  on  con¬ 
tract  to  foreign  countries,  and  thus  obtained  £6  to  £12 
more  per  ton.  even  though  the  quality  had  somewhat 
deteriorated  owing  to  exposure  for  nearly  seven  months. 
Despite  this  the  Burma  Government  asked  the  Economic 
Council  to  enquire  into  the  slow-down  of  rice  sales 
abroad  following  the  decision  by  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  import  60.000  tons  of  rice  from  Egypt  rather 
than  from  Burma.  In  Thailand,  however,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reduced  the  |)rice  of  I(K).(K)0  tons  of  Grade  A I 
broken  rice  from  £32.18.9d.  to  £27. 16.3d.  for  the  .\1 
special  and  from  £31.9.9d.  to  £27.6. 3d.  for  the  A1  ordin¬ 
ary.  in  order  to  attract  overseas  buyers.  Thailand,  by  the 
end  of  the  (|uarter.  had  not  yet  sold  its  1950^51  export¬ 
able  surplus,  even  though  many  countries  were  reported- 
Iv  showing  an  interest  in  purchasing  it. 

In  Ceylon  a  compromise  was  reached  between 
shipping  lines  and  local  food  authorities  over  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  raise  freight  charges  of  rice  from  Burma.  The 
companies  had  reduced  their  freight  rates  in  1949  but 


had  expressed  their  intention  to  raise  their  rates  to 
earlier  levels.  Although  the  Government  had  made  a 
saving  in  the  rice  subsidy  on  this  account,  an  additional 
sum  of  Rs.  6.5  million  was  requested  to  subsidize  rice 
and  flour  as  the  budget  provision  of  Rs.  36.7  million 
had  almost  been  spent.  This  additional  sum  was 
requested  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  prices. 

F  egetahle  oils.  The  monthly  export  of  vegetable 
oils  (consisting  of  copra  and  coconut  oil.  palm 
kernels  and  oil.  ground  nuts  and  oil  I  during  the 
quarter  from  North  Borneo.  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong. 
India.  Indochina.  Indonesia.  Malaya,  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Sarawak  and  Thailand  was  1 12,400  tons 
which  was  4.5  per  cent  above  that  of  the  previous  quarter 
and  17  per  cent  above  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1949.  mainly  because  of  the  considerable  increase  of 
exports  of  co|)ra  and  coconut  oil  from  Ceylon  and  the 
Philippines  and  of  palm  kernels  and  oil  from  Indonesia. 
The  increase  in  copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  from  the 
region  was  owing  to  the  increased  demand  which  also 
brought  about  a  rise  in  prices.  The  exjjorts  of  this 
commodity  from  Ceylon  during  the  quarter  expanded 
considerably  as  it  was  the  copra  and  coconut  oil  ex|)ort- 
ing  season.  Pakistan  was  becoming  Ceylon’s  second 
biggest  buyer  of  this  commodity,  especially  as  the  non¬ 
devaluation  of  the  Pakistan  rupee  was  believed  to  be  in 
favour  of  buyers  in  that  country.  In  the  Philippines 
the  export  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  increased  rapidly 
and  was  almost  double  that  of  the  previous  quarter. 
The  main  buyers  from  the  Philippines  continued  to  be 
the  United  States.  Japan.  Belgium  and  Italy.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  Philippines  that  the  increase  in  demand 
for  copra  and  coconut  oil  coincided  with  the  season  of 
greatest  productivity  in  the  Philippines.  There  were, 
however,  certain  |)roblenis  such  as  the  shortage  of 
steamer  space  which  miglit  advance  freight  rates  from 
time  to  time.  Exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from 
Indonesia  during  the  quarter  were,  however,  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  mainly  owing  to  the  unrest  in  certain  parts 
of  Indonesia,  particularly  the  Celebes.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  planned  to  increase  production  of  copra 
through  the  study  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
industry  by  a  newly  appointed  Copra  Commission. 

Tea.  The  total  monthly  export  of  tea  from  Ceylon. 
India.  Indochina.  Indonesia.  Pakistan  and  Japan  during 
the  (]uarter  was  71  million  pounds  and  was  40  per  cent 
above  that  of  the  previous  quarter  but  6  per  cent  below 
that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949.  The  increase 
of  tea  exports  compared  with  the  previous  (Quarter  was 
mainly  because  India  had  doubled  its  exports.  Ceylon 
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by  the  end  of  August  had  shipped  34.7  million  pounds 
of  tea  which  represented  about  one-third  of  the  1950/51 
tea  contract. 

The  British  Government  on  26  July  1950  announced 
the  decision  to  reopen  the  London  Tea  Market  in  April 
1951.  This  market  had  been  closed  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Rationing,  price  control  and  subsidy  arrange¬ 
ments  were  to  continue  in  Britain  in  spite  of  this  reopen¬ 
ing.  It  was  stated  that  the  subsidy  would  be  “injected” 
only  after  the  auctions  took  place  so  that  the  price  at 
the  London  auctions  would  be  comparable  to  prices  in 
other  tea-markets.  An  Indo-Ceylon  conference  was  held 
in  September  to  decide  the  allocations  of  tea  for  export 
to  Great  Britain.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two 
countries  that  India  would  export  about  250  to  275 
million  pounds  of  tea  to  England,  thus  leaving  200  to 
230  million  pounds  for  disposal  at  Calcutta  and  Cochin, 
('eylon  agreed  to  export  only  100  million  pounds  of  tea 
under  the  tea  contract  to  the  United  Kingdom,  plus  an 
additional  30  million  pounds  to  be  sold  outside  of  the 
tea  contract,  thus  leaving  about  200  million  pounds  for 
sale  in  Colombo.  The  purpose  of  the  agreement  was  to 
|)ermit  the  United  Kingdom  to  satisfy  its  own  import 
requirements  for  tea  through  the  London  auctions  and 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  sufficient  quantities  of  tea  in 
India  and  Ceylon  to  permit  the  development  of  local  tea 
markets.  During  the  conference  due  regard  was  also 
given  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  freight  charges  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  ship  directly  to  consumers  in 
Europe  and  America  but  that  there  were  physical  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  handling  of  the  entire  output  in  the  two 
countries. 

It  was  reported  that  Shanghai  tea  exporters  had 
contracted  for  the  shipment  of  more  than  30,000  cases 
of  tea  during  July  and  August.  Pakistan  was  faced 
with  the  price  difficulty  in  promoting  exports  of  tea,  as 
owing  to  the  non-devaluation  of  the  Pakistan  Rupee  the 
cost  of  Pakistan  tea  in  sterling  was  much  above  the 
world  price.  Although  Pakistan  is  a  relatively  small 
producer,  tea  constitutes  about  12  per  cent  of  its  total 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Rubber.  The  total  monthly  export  of  rubber  from 
British  Borneo,  Burma.  Ceylon,  Indochina.  Indonesia. 
Malaya  and  Thailand  during  the  quarter  was  163,000 
tons,  which  was  24  per  cent  above  that  of  the  previous 
quarter  and  37  per  cent  above  that  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1949.  Malaya’s  export  of  rubber  increased 
during  the  quarter  and  in  July  reached  63,100  tons, 
which  was  the  largest  amount  in  a  single  month  since 
1937.  It  was  reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  doubl¬ 
ed  its  purchases  of  rubber  from  Malaya  since  the  out¬ 


break  of  the  Korean  war  and  that  it  obtained  about 
three-fifths  of  its  total  requirements  from  that  country. 
China  was  also  buying  Malayan  rubber  via  Hong  Kong. 
Hong  Kong’s  rubber  imports  from  Malaya  until  May 
averaged  slightly  more  than  HK$  2  million,  while  in 
June  and  July  they  jumped  to  about  HK$  7  million 
monthly.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this,  the  United  States 
proposed  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  rubber  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  efforts  were  made  to  set  up  interna¬ 
tional  machinery  for  the  purchase,  sale  or  barter  of 
rubber  along  the  lines  of  the  International  Board  for  the 
disposal  of  wheat.  This  proposal  was  objected  to  by 
trade  circles  in  Ceylon  who  considered  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Russia  from  the  rubber  market  would  cause 
an  immediate  drop  in  price.  In  Penang,  however,  a 
number  of  rubber  exporters  were  instituting  a  self- 
imposed  ban  on  the  sale  of  rubber  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

The  price  of  rubber  during  the  quarter  fluctuated 
by  as  much  as  50  per  cent  not  only  during  the  quarter 
but  even  in  the  same  month.  However,  the  boom  in 
rubber  seemed  to  be  continuing  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 
This  fluctuation  occurred  with  changes  in  the  Korean 
war  situation,  plans  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  in  the  United  States,  strikes  in  rubber  plantations 
in  Malaya,  export  duties  in  Ceylon,  purchases  of  rubber 
from  Russia,  and  stockpiling  by  the  United  States.  For 
example,  the  imposition  of  a  15-cent  per  pound  tax  on 
the  export  of  rubber  in  Ceylon  during  July  caused  the 
price  of  sheet  rubber  to  drop  by  11  Ceylonese  cents  a 
pound  immediately.  In  Ceylon  the  price  of  rubber  rose 
to  Rs.  2.40  a  pound  in  early  August  and  after  fluctuating 
uneasily  it  dropped  to  Rs.  1.30  a  pound  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month.  This  fall  was  supposed  to  be  due 
to  new  restrictions  on  the  non-governmental  use  of 
natural  rubber  in  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning 
of  September,  however,  owing  to  the  receipt  of  news 
from  Korea  the  price  again  began  to  rise.  This  was 
also  supported  by  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  strikes 
of  the  Malayan  rubber  plantation  workers.  The  price 
of  rubber  in  Singapore  around  the  middle  of  September 
reached  M$1.58  a  pound.  .As  a  result  of  the  fluctuations, 
difficulties  arose  in  financing  the  purchase  of  rubber, 
and  traders  also  cut  down  the  percentage  of  their  money 
advances  to  dealers. 

The  United  States  synthetic  rubber  industry  was 
placed  on  a  capacity  production  basis  towards  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  which  would  amount  to  approximately 
821,800  tons  annually.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness  Sub- 
Committee  set  up  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee.  Among  other  things,  it  recommended  an 
intensive  programme  for  stockpiling  of  natural  and 
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synthetic  rubber  to  meet  problems  precipitated  by  the 
Korean  war.  In  Thailand  a  rubber  trade  association 
was  formgd  with  the  object  of  promoting  natural  rubber 
trade,  protection  against  fraudulent  practices  and  the 
establisiiment  of  a  reliable  reputation  for  the  members  of 
the  association. 

Tin.  Total  monthly  export  of  tin  in  concentrates 
from  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Thailand  was  3,500  tons 
during  the  quarter,  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
previous  (juarter,  but  nine  per  cent  above  that  of  the 
corresponding  (juarter  of  1949.  The  monthly  export  of 
tin  metal  from  Malaya  during  the  (juarter  was  8,300  tons, 
which  was  17  j)er  cent  above  that  of  the  previous  quarter 
and  89  j)er  cent  above  that  of  the  corresjjonding  quarter 
of  1949.  The  price  of  tin  fluctuated  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  rubber,  owing  to  changes  in  the  Korean  war 
situation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  the  export 
price  of  tin  in  London  was  around  £620  j)cr  ton.  How¬ 
ever,  the  i)rice  began  to  rise  partly  because  of  the  warn¬ 
ing  given  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Sujqdy  that  dealers 
should  not  dei)end  upon  the  Ministry  for  supplies,  and 
the  highest  level  reached  was  in  the  middle  of  August 
when  it  touched  $838  per  ton  in  London.  However, 
the  boom  coIlaj)5ed  after  a  few  days  and  by  the  20th 
of  the  month  the  j)rice  had  fallen  to  $74'1'  j)er  ton.  This 
was  due  to  an  unexpected  (juantity  of  about  65  tons 
coming  to  the  market,  and  the  inability  on  the  j)art  of 
the  market  to  absorb  this  quantity  without  exaggerated 
effects  on  prices  indicated  its  weakness.  Toward  the 
end  of  Sejjtember,  however,  the  jjrice  again  rose  to 
around  $800  a  ton  in  London. 

An  inter-governmental  tin  study  group  sjjonsored 
by  the  United  Nations  was  held  between  25th  October 
and  21  November  to  enquire  into  the  methods  of  inter¬ 
governmental  co-operative  action,  as  it  was  realised  that 
a  tin  surplus  or  shortage  was  likely  to  occur.  The  con¬ 
ference  had  before  it  “  the  Paris  draft  ”  which  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  buffer  stock  to  maintain  equilibrium 
in  the  market.  However,  details  of  prices  were  not  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  conference  merely  concluded  that  there 
was  need  for  inter-governmental  co-ojierative  action  and 
that  conditions  justified  a  further  conference. 

Rata  cotton  and  cotton  textiles.  Exports  of  raw 
cotton  from  India  and  Pakistan  during  the  quarter 
amounted  to  21,000  tons,  which  was  25  jier  cent  below 
that  of  the  previous  quarter.  However,  comjiared  with 
the  corresj)onding  quarter  of  1949.  they  were  more  than 
double,  mainly  because  of  the  extremely  low  exports 
from  Pakistan  in  that  quarter.  The  increase  of  exports 
in  this  quarter  was  mainly  from  Pakistan,  where  cotton 
exports  for  the  season  ending  August  1950  were  at  an 


all-time  record.  Jaj)an  was  the  j)rincipal  customer 
among  the  hard  currency  areas  and  Hong  Kong  the 
biggest  imjjorter  among  the  soft  currency  countries. 
There  was  a  deadlock  in  the  cotton  trade  at  Karachi 
following  the  decision  of  the  Karachi  and  the  Pakistan 
Cotton  Association  to  close  the  market,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  many  traders  and  shipjiers  could  not  meet 
their  obligations  as  they  were  not  receiving  their  supplies 
from  ginners  or  from  the  zamindars  in  the  interior.  This 
was  obviously  due  to  the  unprecedented  rise  in  cotton 
prices.  Jaj)an  was  supposed  to  buy  the  major  jjortion 
of  its  raw  cotton  requirements  from  the  United  States. 

The  total  monthly  export  of  cotton  piece  goods  from 
Hong  Kong,  India  and  Malaya  during  the  quarter 
reached  102  million  metres,  which  was  16  |>er  cent  above 
that  of  the  previous  quarter  and  was  232  per  cent  of 
the  exj)orts  of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1949. 
Ja|)an’s  exports  of  cotton  j)iece  goods  during  the  quarter 
were  77.4  million  square  metres,  which  was  slightly 
below  the  previous  quarter,  but  about  60  per  cent  above 
that  of  the  corresjxmding  quarter  in  1949  when  exports 
were  especially  low.  The  demand  for  textiles  from 
Jai)an  for  countries  of  south  and  south-east  Asia  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  and  this  brought  about  a  doubling  in 
the  price  of  cotton  cloth.  In  fact,  difficulties  were  ex- 
jjerienced  by  certain  countries  in  obtaining  supplies.  In 
Thailand  it  was  rejjorted  that  the  textile  merchants 
jilanned  to  form  their  own  association  in  order  to  remedy 
the  existing  chaotic  situation  of  the  textile  market. 

PRICE  MOVEMENTS 

There  was  an  inflationary  tendency  in  the  region  as 
a  whole  during  the  quarter  under  review,  as  revealed  by 
a  rise  in  the  general  price  level  in  most  countries,  mainly 
as  an  indirect  result  of  the  Korean  war  and  world  rearma¬ 
ment.  The  cost  of  living  index  rose  in  Burma,  Ceylon, 
India,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  Viet-Nam  and  Japan  while 
it  remained  stable  in  Hong  Kong,  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quarter.  Food  prices  rose  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  In¬ 
dia  and  the  Philippines,  following  closely  the  general  cost 
of  living  index.  In  Japan  food  prices  rose  only  slightly, 
while  in  Indonesia  they  declined.  The  wholesale  price 
index,  so  far  as  information  is  available,  showed  a  subs¬ 
tantial  rise  in  India.  Viet-Nam  and  Japan.  In  Thailand, 
although  the  cost  of  living  index  fell  slightly,  there  was  a 
slight  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  index.  The  Korean 
hostilities  affected  price  levels  in  Japan  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

In  Japan  the  wholesale  price  index  which  had  re¬ 
mained  stable  in  the  preceding  two  (juarters,  rose  by  ele¬ 
ven  j)er  cent  during  the  quarter.  Prices  of  metals  and 
metal  products  and  textiles  rose  more  rapidly  than  the 
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prices  of  other  groups  of  commodities.  Associated  witli 
the  rising  prices  was  the  expansion  of  monetary  supply 
whicli  reflected  an  increase  in  expenditure  and  income  in 
relation  to  production.  Both  currency  in  circulation  and 
bank  clearings  increased  substantially.  In  the  Philippines 
it  was  reported  that  inflation  was  threatening  the  country’s 
economy.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  inflationary  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  United  States,  which  has  very  close  economic 
relations  with  the  Philippines,  and  to  the  strict  import  con¬ 
trol.  Essential  goods  such  as  rice,  milk,  sugar,  coffee, 
meat,  canned  food,  butter,  cotton  piece  goods  and  other 
imported  commodities,  were  reported  to  be  in  short  sup- 
ply.  Both  retail  and  wholesale  prices  in  Manila  and  in 
the  provinces  showed  a  steadily  rising  trend.  The  Price 
Administration  Board  apj)ealed  to  the  public  to  observe 
the  oflicial  price  ceilings  of  prime  articles  and  foodstuffs, 
but  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  them.  Mer¬ 
chants  reportedly  appealed  to  the  Government  to  revise 
upwards  the  controlled  prices  of  many  essential  items 
which  were  established  about  two  months  before.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  rising  prices,  import  controls  were  reported 
to  have  caused  partial  or  comi)lete  closing  of  some  firms, 
thus  aggravating  unemployment.  Partial  or  total  lifting 
of  import  controls  may  be  offered  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  so¬ 
lution  to  the  serious  inflation.  Monetary  factors  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  rise  in  prices.  Both  currency  and  deposit 
money  increased  in  the  quarter  as  compared  W'ith  the 
preceding  quarter. 

The  stock-piling  of  essential  raw  materials,  such  as 
rubber  and  tin,  mainly  by  countries  outside  the  region, 
has  caused  a  continuous  rise  in  prices  in  the  ex])orting 
countries.  In  Malaya  prices  continued  the  rising  trend 
which  has  been  in  evidence  since  the  beginning  of  1950. 
During  the  quarter  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  in¬ 
creased  from  MS  17  million  in  the  first  and  second  quar¬ 
ters  to  MS  119  million  in  the  third  quarter.  The  total 
value  of  trade  increased  by  40  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  quarter.  The  expansion  of  trade  was  mainly 
due  to  the  considerably  increased  purchase  and  the  rising 
prices  of  rubber  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  tin.  In  order 
to  finance  the  expanded  trade,  currency  and  credit  had  to 
be  expanded  and  income  and  expenditure  were  inflated 
accordingly.  The  index  of  currency  in  circulation  which 
had  only  fluctuated  in  the  preceding  four  quarters  between 
101  and  103,  jumped  to  115  in  the  third  quarter  (1948  = 
100).  In  Cevlon,  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  also  in¬ 
creased  considerablv,  from  Rs.  5  million  in  the  second 
quarter  to  Rs.  36  million  in  the  third  quarter.  This  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  general  price  level.  Tlie 
cost  of  living  index  rose  from  102  in  April  to  109  in  Sej)- 
lember  (1948  =  100).  Tlie  monetary  factor,  however, 
seemed  to  have  only  slight  effects  on  prices,  as  there  was 
only  a  very  small  increase  in  currency  in  circulation,  de- 


posit  money  and  bank  clearings.  Indices  of  wholesale 
prices  and  cost  of  living  are  not  available  for  the  other 
major  rubber  and  tin  exporting  country,  Indonesia.  How¬ 
ever,  the  considerable  increase  in  the  favourable  balance 
of  trade  and  the  substantial  rise  in  prices  of  major  export 
commodities  must  have  caused  an  u|)ward  movement  in 
the  general  price  level.  The  monetary  factor  in  Indonesia 
was  neutral  as,  although  currency  in  circulation  expand¬ 
ed.  it  was  more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  a  decline  in 
deposit  money  comj)ared  with  the  preceding  (|uarter.  but 
in  comparison  with  the  correspondng  quarter  of  1919  it 
had  a  slight  upward  influence  as  the  increase  of  currenev 
was  much  greater  than  the  decline  in  deposit  money. 

The  rising  prices  and  increased  exports  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  also  caused  a  rise  in  prices  in  the  smaller  rubber 
and  /or  tin  exporting  countries  such  as  Vict-Nam  and 
Thailand.  In  Viet-Nam.  the  wholesale  price  index  rose 
from  115  and  114  in  the  preceding  two  quarters  to  1.30 
in  the  third  quarter,  mainly  because  of  the  considerable 
rise  in  prices  of  raw  materials,  the  index  of  which  was  197 
in  the  third  quarter,  as  compared  with  T40  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  quarter  (1948  =  100).  However,  the  cost  of  living 
index  in  Viet-Nam  rose  less  than  the  wholesale  price  in¬ 
dex.  This  moderate  rise  can  be  attributed  to  the  large 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  financed  by  foreign  aid.  In 
Thailand,  although  there  was  monetary  expansion,  the  cost 
of  living  index  fell  in  the  third  quarter.  It  seemed  that 
the  monetary  expansion  was  mainly  associatted  with  the 
rise  in  wholesale  prices  while  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living 
index  was  mainly  associated  with  the  unfavourable  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade,  as  many  cost-of-living  items  are  imported 
commodities.  The  wholesale  price  index  also  contains 
export  commodities,  among  them  some  important  items, 
such  as  rubber  and  tin,  the  prices  of  which  rose  considera¬ 
bly. 

In  Burma,  the  general  price  level  reversed  the  falling 
trend  since  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1949,  mainly  as 
a  result  of  monetary  expansion.  During  the  quarter  the 
index  for  deposit  money  and  bank  clearings  rose.  Further¬ 
more.  the  ratio  of  cash  and  balances  held  by  commercial 
banks  at  the  Union  Bank  of  Burma  to  total  deposits  during 
the  quarter  was  only  28  per  cent  as  compared  with  30  per 
cent  in  the  previous  quarter  and  49  per  cent  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  quarter  of  1949.  This  expansion  of  money  sup¬ 
ply  was  probably  mainly  due  to  increase  of  trade  as  a 
result  of  the  restoration  of  transport  facilities  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter.  Normally  the  third  tjuartcr  of  each  year  in 
Burma  is  more  or  less  a  slack  period,  especially  with  re¬ 
ference  to  rice. 

In  India  the  cost  of  living  index  which  was  around 
101  and  102  during  the  last  four  quarters  rose  to  106  in 
August  (1948  =  100).  The  wholesale  price  index  rose 
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from  107  in  the  last  quarter  to  114  in  this  quarter  (1948 
=  1001.  Two  factors  accounted  for  the  rise  —  a  subs¬ 
tantial  reduction  of  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  and 
the  decrease  in  production.  The  index  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  fell  from  105  in  the  last  two  quarters  to  103  in 
this  quarter  (19‘16  =  100)  while  the  unfavourable  trade 
balance  was  reduced  from  Rs.  116  million  in  the  second 
quarter  to  Rs.  39  million  in  the  third  quarter.  However, 
there  was  a  slight  contraction  in  currency  in  circulation 
during  the  quarter  and  no  change  in  deposit  money  and 
bank  clearings,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter. 
The  monetary  factor  appeared  to  he  neutral. 


Hong  kong,  as  an  entrepot,  is  in  a  special  position 
in  regard  to  j)rice  movements.  The  cost  of  living  index 
was  about  the  same  in  this  (|uarter  as  in  the  preceding 
quarter  although  the  balance  of  trade  turned  from  un¬ 
favourable  to  substantially  favourable  and  bank  clearings 
were  approximately  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949.  It 
seemed  tiiat  the  large  increase  in  bank  clearings  was  con¬ 
nected  largely  with  s])eculative  financial  transactions  due 
to  the  Korean  war  which  had  little  effect  on  the  cost  of 
living  index  in  the  short  period.  The  stable  cost  of  living 
index  might  be  explained  by  the  stable  currency  circula¬ 
tion. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  RECLASSIFICATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
BUDGETS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


INTRODUCTION 

Governments  today  plan  an  active  role  in  determining 
the  level  of  employment  of  economic  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  they  do  indirectly  through  the  operation  of 
their  central  banks,  but  a  more  potent  instrument  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  is  the  budget.  In  countries  with  a  planned 
economy  or  where  private  savings  and  investments  are 
small,  governments  also  play  an  important  role  in  long 
term  investment  to  increase  productive  capacity.  This 
paper  attempts  to  show  how  alternative  sets  of  accounts 
can  be  prepared  from  the  conventional  form  in  which 
budgetary  proposals  are  set  out,  so  as  to  secure  a  better 
appraisal  of  their  economic  significance.  Without  such 
an  appraisal  planning  may  be  misguided  and  control  over 
the  budget  may  be  incomplete. 

The  question  of  reform  in  budgetary  presentation  is 
not  confined  to  academic  circles.  The  United  Kingdom 
Government  recently  set  up  a  Committee  on  the  form  of 
Government  Accounts.  Their  report  was  published  in  June 
1950.  The  need  for  some  scheme  of  reclassification  was 
also  recognized  by  the  73rd  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  13  and  14  June 
1950.  In  a  Resolution  adopted  at  that  time  the  Council 
urged  governments  “to  set  in  hand  a  study  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  should  govern  their  accounting  and  to  consult 
with  other  governments  through  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  agreed 
principles  and  recommendations  for  the  adoption  of  those 
principles  by  all  governments.” 

The  conceptual  and  procedural  questions  in  budge¬ 
tary  reclassification  have  been  outlined  in  an  internal 
working  paper  (Introduction  to  Budgetary  Classification 
Problems)  prepared  by  the  Fiscal  Division  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  outline  of  classification  in  this  article  is 
the  EXIAFE  Secretariat’s  contribution  to  the  growing 
literature  on  this  subject.  The  issues  involved  are  so  com¬ 
plex,  and  the  various  interests  that  have  been  proposing 
reform  have  such  divergent  needs,  that  an  enquiry  of  this 
character  can  hardly  offer  a  definitive  and  precise  solution, 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  ECONOMIC  RECLASSIFICATION 

For  purposes  of  maintaining  full  employment,  or  for 
economic  planning  or  for  taking  overall  decisions  on  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  the  modern  administrator  needs  to  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  government’s  operations,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  transactions  between  enterprises  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  functions  of  government,  how  much  the  government 
receives  and  spends  at  home  and  how  much  abroad,  the 
magnitude  of  the  government’s  current  expenditure  and 
capital  formation,  and  how  government  spending  is 
financed.  Finally,  the  administrator  requires  an  answer 
to  the  overall  question:.  Of  what  magnitude  is  the  differ¬ 


ence  between  the  government's  total  receipts  and  total  pay¬ 
ments  and  how  is  the  gap  bridged?  The  accounts  as  set  out 
here  attempt  to  provide  an  answer  to  all  these  questions. 
COMPREHENSIVENESS 

The  reclassification  of  accounts  as  developed  in  this 
paper  aims  to  meet  the  first  requirement  of  modern  bud¬ 
geting  that  all  fsovernmental  programmes  should  lie  within 
the  scope  of  the  reclassification. 

Besides  the  traditional  functions  of  law  and  adminis¬ 
tration  the  governments  of  the  present  day  engage  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  activities  directly  or  through  special 
boards  created  for  the  purpose.  The  reclassified  accounts 
take  into  consideration  all  such  enterprises  operated  by 
the  government  or  government-sponsored  agencies.  In 
addition,  the  governments  set  apart  special  funds  and  ac¬ 
counts  (such  as  road  funds)  to  meet  specific  purposes.  All 
such  special  accounts  have  also  been  accommodated  in  the 
outline  of  reclassification. 

EXPENDITURE  CLASSIFICATION 
Segregation  of  Capital  and  Current  Accounts 

Perhaps  the  most  important  distinction  in  expendi¬ 
ture  classification  is  that  between  current  and  capital  out¬ 
lay.  Governments  in  some  countries  are  already  publish¬ 
ing  separate  capital  budgets.  Current  expenditure  refers 
to  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  which  are  expected 
to  be  consumed  within  the  budget  year;  capital  outlay 
represents  goods  of  a  longer  life  expectancy.  The  capital 
transactions,  therefore,  should  include  all  expenditures 
which  add  to  the  governments’  assets.  There  are  at  least 
three  reasons  for  the  segregation  of  capital  expenditure. 
First,  the  volume  of  real  assets  acquired  by  a  government 
is  an  important  guide  to  its  public  debt  policy.  Thus, 
productive  enterprises  may  be  financed  by  an  increase  in 
its  public  debt.  Secondly,  capital  expenditures  very 
often  involve  long-run  contractual  obligations  extending 
beyond  the  immediate  budget  year.  A  separate  listing  of 
capital  expenditures  helps  to  focus  attention  on  the  control 
of  these  long-term  obligations.  Thirdly,  a  measurement  of 
government  investments  separated  from  government  out¬ 
lays  for  goods  and  services  which  are  consumed  within 
the  accounting  period  is  essential  in  all  resources  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  to  plan  the  rate  of  construction  and 
gauge  performance  under  the  plan.  This  is  imperative 
also  for  ascertaining  the  scope  and  operation  of  controls 
to  secure  economic  stabilization  or  development. 

Classification  of  capital  accounts 

Classification  of  exp)enditure  as  capital  involves  a 
number  of  distinctions  within  the  capital  account  itself  if 
it  is  to  reflect  information  necessary  for  the  measurement 
of  national  income  and  preparation  of  related  estimates 
required  for  an  overall  economic  analysis.  Where  a  go- 


vernment  agency  such  as  a  public  undertaking  invests  in 
the  securities  of  the  central  government,  the  consolidated 
capital  account  should  cancel  such  intra-governmental 
transactions.  The  total  capital  expenditures  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  should  measure  only  capital  expenditures  vis- 
a-vis  the  non-governmental  sector.  Secondly,  there  is  need 
to  distinguish  between  capital  formation  in  newly  pro¬ 
duced  assets  from  acquisition  of  assets  already  produced 
or  claims  on  these  assets  which  the  government  acquired 
from  the  non-governmental  sector.  The  former  add  to 
the  capital  formation  of  the  community ;  the  latter  do  not. 
As  regards  the  acquired  assets,  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  between  real  assets  and  financial  assets.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  financial  assets  may  be  described  as  lending. 
Lending  may  be  purely  a  financial  transaction  or  it  may 
be  for  the  purchase  or  creation  of  assets  by  the  borrower. 
On  the  payments  side  in  the  capital  account  lending  refers 
only  to  lending  for  capital  outlay.  Outright  grants  for 
capital  outlay  are  also  included  in  the  capital  account 
under  a  separate  category. 

Purely  financial  transactions  such  as  lending  or 
repayment  of  national  debt,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  allocated  to  the  receipts  side  as  negative  borrowing. 
All  the  borrowings  of  the  government  have  been  taken 
on  a  net  basis.  Similarly,  various  banking  transactions 
of  the  government  have  also  been  taken  on  a  net  basis. 

An  important  distinction  often  made  in  the  capital 
budgets  of  governments  is  between  revenue  producing 
and  “  unproductive  ”  capital  outlays.  One  method  of 
classification  would  simply  eliminate  all  non-revenue 
producing  outlays  from  the  capital  account,  restricting 
the  concept  of  “  capital  ”  to  income  producing  assets. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  a  reasonably  un¬ 
ambiguous  criterion  of  distinguishing  “  capital  ”  and 
“  current  ”  expenditures.  The  extreme  advocates  of  this 
method  would  exclude  all  outlays  for  defence,  for  roads 
and  construction  of  public  buildings.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  purposes  of  adequate  measurement  of 
governments’  gross  investments  certain  types  of  non¬ 
revenue  producing  but  service  rendering  assets  should 
be  included  in  the  capital  account.  Thus,  exjienditures 
on  public  roads  and  buildings  although  they  do  not 
typically  produce  an  annual  revenue  might  properly  be 
regarded  as  adding  to  the  nation’s  productWe  assets. 
They  are  therefore  included  in  the  capital  account.  All 
national  defence  outlays  are.  however,  excluded  from  the 
capital  account,  regardless  of  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
military  assets  acquired.  This  is  because  their  future 
service  value  to  the  community  is  uncertain.  Unfort¬ 
unately,  no  precise  criteria  for  separating  current  items 
is  possible  once  the  “  revenue-producing  ”  requirement 
is  abandoned.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  capital 
assets  acquired  for  defence,  distinction  is  made  between 


current  and  capital  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  life 
expectancy:  current  ex|}enditures  are  those  the  products 
of  which  are  consumed  within  the  accounting  period; 
ex|}enditures  with  a  longer  life  expectancy  are  classed  as 
capital.  Even  this  raises  quite  a  few  problems.  It  is 
difficult  to  measure  the  life  expectancy  of  the  effects  of 
education,  health  improvement  measures,  etc.  Such 
nation-building  social  welfare  activities  should  properly 
be  classed  as  capital  exj)enditures.  These  are,  however, 
classed  as  current  expenditures;  the  term  capital  is, 
therefore,  restricted  to  tangible  assets  whose  service  life 
expectancy  stretches  beyond  the  accounting  period. 

It  is  also  important  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  net  investment  of  the  government  as  distinguished 
from  gross.  This  is  important  for  government  debt 
policy  since  net  investment  and  not  gross  investment 
provides  a  possible  justification  for  public  borrowing. 
In  most  of  the  budgets  as  at  present  available,  it  is  not 
possible  to  break  down  gross  capital  exiienditure  into 
maintenance  and  net  capital  formation.  Only  in  a  few 
cases  do  we  get  separate  statistics  of  maintenance  ex¬ 
penditure.  In  the  reclassified  accounts,  therefore,  the 
maintenance  estimates  are  described  as  ascertainable 
maintenance.  The  balance  of  maintenance  is  included 
under  capital  exjienditure. 

Classification  of  current  account. 

The  classification  of  exjienditure  on  current  account 
makes  a  distinction  between  economic  payments  and 
transfer  payments.  This  distinction  is  of  importance 
for  national  income  calculation.  Broadly,  economic 
jiayments  are  made  in  respect  of  some  economic  good; 
either  for  service,  or  for  rent,  or  for  capital,  or  for  sale 
or  supply,  etc.  Transfer  payments,  in  social  accounting 
terms,  are  payments  with  no  corresponding  direct 
economic  return  in  goods  and  services  rendered.  Typical 
instances  include  payments  to  war  veterans  or  subsidies 
aiming  at  the  stabilization  of  prices. 

The  economic  payments  are  sub-divided  according 
to  five  main  classifications  of  governmental  functions; 
viz.,  tax  collection,  civil  administration,  defence, 
economic  development  and  social  improvement.  The 
limitation  that  this  is  sub-classification  of  only  economic 
payments  in  current  exj>enditure  should  be  noted.  Thus 
the  total  expenditure  on  economic  development  would 
definitely  be  greater  as  some  of  it  will  be  capital  ex¬ 
penditure;  similarly,  total  expenditure  on  social  improve¬ 
ment  will  also  be  greater  on  account  of  some  of  it  being 
included  in  transfer  payments.  As  mentioned  above 
capital  expenditure  on  defence  is  considered  as  current 
ex|)enditure. 

Each  category  of  economic  payments  is  further 
classified  into  wages  and  salaries,  other  factor  payments 


(interest,  rent)  and  purchases  of  goods.  Where  it  is  not 
clear  to  which  category  the  exjjenditure  item  belongs 
or  if  it  is  a  composite  item  which  cannot  be  broken 
down,  these  are  allocated  to  a  further  sub-classification 
item,  “unallocable.”  Transfer  payments  are  sub-divided 
according  to  recipients.  These  are  other  governmental 
bodies,  such  as  states  and  local  governments  (contribu¬ 
tions  and  grants),  to  private  enterprises  (subsidies),  to 
persons  (scholarships,  jiensions,  bad  debts),  and  to 
institutions  (grants  to  schools,  hosjiitals,  etc.).  Follow¬ 
ing  the  conventions  adopted  in  social  accounting,  interest 
on  national  debt,  or  dead-weight  debt,  is  also  classed  as  a 
transfer  payment.  Transfer  jiayments  may  be  considered 
as  the  re-distributive  transactions  of  the  government. 
RECEIPTS  CLASSIFICATION. 

Most  government  budgets  separate  current  revenues 
and  borrowings  into  two  accounts,  which  are  called  the 
ordinary  and  the  ways-and-means  budgets.  Countries 
which  prepare  separate  capital  budgets  give  borrowing 
figures  in  the  capital  budget.  Practical  considerations 
behind  meeting  financial  obligations  seem  to  suggest  that 
this  distinction  is  arbitrary.  In  many  countries  the  rule 
that  government  expenditure  on  capital  account  should 
only  be  undertaken  to  the  extent  tliat  the  governments 
are  able  to  borrow  appears  to  be  breaking  down.  The 
governments  of  the  present  day  have  found  it  hard  to 
conform  to  this  injunction.  Expenditures  on  defence 
have  been  met  from  borrowing  even  while  they  do  not 
lead  to  capital  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
governmental  borrowing  is  very  meagre,  governments 
have  drawn  upon  heavy  profits  from  monopoly  trading 
or  large  surpluses  on  current  account  to  finance  their 
capital  expenditures.  It  appears  unrealistic  to  make  a 
distinction  between  current  account  receipts  and  capital 
account  receipts.  All  receipts  are,  therefore,  considered 
together  and  the  distinction  between  current  and  capital 
is  made  only  in  resjiect  of  exjienditures. 

The  receijits  of  the  government  are  divided  between 
revenue  and  net  borrowing.  The  term  revenue  refers  to 
receipts  in  resjiect  of  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
obligation  to  rejiay.  Revenue  is  sub-classified  into  tax 
revenue  (direct  and  indirect  taxes);  non-tax  transfers 
(such  as  fines,  private  contributions);  earnings  (income 
from  sales,  service  income  such  as  fees  and  income  from 
projierty,  such  as  rents,  income  from  forests,  interest  on 
loans);  and  transfer  from  enterprises  (profits  and  other 
appropriations  to  revenue).  The  distinction  betweeiv 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  is  fairly  well-known  in  public 
finance.  The  distinction  between  earnings  and  other 
receijits  is  important  for  national  income  calculation; 
earnings  are  economic  jiayments  made  by  the  public  to 
the  government;  the  remaining  government  receipts  are 
transfer  payments. 


ACCOUNTS  RECLASSIFIED  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

In  the  following  pages  the  current  budget  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  has  been  reclassified 
in  order  to  illustrate  how  such  economic  accounts  can 
be  drawn  up.*  Similar  reclassification  has  also  been 
attemjited  for  Hong  Kong,  India  and  the  Philipjiines. 
These  studies  are  available  in  a  Rejjort  presented  to  the 
seventh  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  at  Lahore  in  February  1951. 

The  observations  below  are  made  after  accepting 
one  limitation,  viz.  that  no  information  is  used  other 
than  what  is  already  available  in  the  ])ublished  document 
accomjranying  the  budget;  in  this  case,  the  Budget 
Estimates  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 
This  causes  a  few  theoretical  inconveniences  but  the 
advantage  of  a  constructive  practical  approach  implied 
in  its  accejitance  outweighs  any  disadvantages.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  j)aj)er  jioints  out  certain  diificulties  that  arise 
in  the  com|)ilation  of  the  reclassified  accounts  and 
suggests  measures  designed  to  make  the  working  out  of 
such  accounts  more  accurate.  These  suggestions  are  in 
no  way  intended  as  a  criticism  cither  of  the  contents  or 
of  the  |)resentation  of  the  budget. 

SEPARATION  OF  DOMESTIC  FROM  FOREIGN 
TRANSACTIONS. 

For  studying  the  im|)act  of  budget  proposals  on 
the  |)rice  level  in  an  economy  it  is  necessary  to  break 
down  all  receijits  and  jiayments  into  domestic  and 
foreign.  A  budget  can  be  a  surplus  budget  taking  all 
receijits  and  jiayments  into  account.  But  if  the  jiay¬ 
ments  at  home  exceed  receijits  in  home  currency,  the 
budget  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  upward  pressure  on  prices 
unless  there  are  other  off-setting  factors  at  work  else¬ 
where  in  the  economic  system.  From  the  budget 
documents  at  present  available  it  is  difficult  to  sejiarate 
domestic  receijits  and  payments  from  foreign  receijits  and 
Jiayments.  In  the  case  of  Burma  (and  India  and  Pakistan) 
only  one  classification  is  maintained:  viz.,  sterling 
receipts  and  jiayments,  accounts  for  which  are  maintain¬ 
ed  in  London.  Inadequate  as  they  are  the  results 
indicate  that  the  Burma  Government’s  home  receipts 
were  exjiected  to  approximate  Rs.  529  million  ( Item  37), 
while  the  Government's  home  jiayments  were  to  reach 
the  large  sum  of  about  Rs.  924  millions  (Item  50).  This 
means  that  by  itself  the  Budget  was  likely  to  be  infla¬ 
tionary.  This  may,  however,  not  be  a  cause  for  alarm 
as  most  of  Burma’s  imjiortant  exjiorts  are  of  rice  and 
are  on  Government  account.  The  inflationary  effects 

1  The  Government  of  Burma  had  for  some  time  felt  that  a  clear 
picture  of  the  overall  economic  implications  of  the  budget  pro¬ 
posals  was  necessary  as  an  aid  to  national  planning.  Recently 
a  member  of  the  ECAFE  Secretariat  reclassified  the  current 
budget  of  the  Union  Government  on  lines  here  indicated.  Thd 
Secretariat  is  Indebted  to  the  Government  of  Burma  for  permission 
to  reproduce  statistics  from  his  report.  The  Government  of 
Thailand  has  also  requested  a  similar  reclassification  of  its  budget 
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of  these  exports  may  be  offset  by  an  import  surplus  on 
private  account.  A  complete  appraisal  requires  the 
information  on  the  amount  of  exchange  purchased  and 
sold  by  the  central  bank. 

If  foreign  receipts  and  payments  on  government 
account  are  clearly  distinguished  from  receipts  and 
payments  at  home  it  will  serve  two  jmrposes:  first,  it 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  impact  of  the  Budget  on  the 
price  level;  and  second,  it  will  help  in  the  construction 
of  a  statement  on  the  balance  of  payments.  The  latter 
may  also  be  incorporated  into  the  budget  documents. 
SEPARATION  OF  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE 
PUBLIC  FROM  INTRA-GOVERNMENTAL 
TRANSACTIONS. 

The  Government  budget  as  presented  has  to  be 
pruned  of  all  inter  departmental  or  intra-governmental 
receipts  and  payments  before  a  statement  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  of  the  Government’s  receipts  from  and  payments  to 
the  public,  both  on  enterprise  account  and  government 
account.  It  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  payments 
made  to  local  authorities.  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
doing  this  is  that  government  transactions  of  this  nature 
are  not  in  general  clearly  classified.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  omnibus  descrijrtion  “  payments  to  Governments, 
departments,  etc.”  in  the  Budget  of  Burma  (and  also  of 
India  and  Pakistan)  contains  such  diverse  elements  as 
l)ayments  to  a  foreign  (Indian)  Government  (Marine, 
for  Uufferin  cadets),  payments  to  State  Governments 
(Civil  Works,  for  works  executed  by  State  Governments), 
payments  to  local  bodies  (Defence  to  Port  Commission¬ 
ers  for  charges  on  account  of  pilotage  and  buoys),  pay¬ 
ments  to  government  enterprises  (Customs,  commission 
paid  to  Posts  and  Telegraphs  on  customs  duty  collected 
on  inward  parcels),  or  inter-departmental  payment 
(General  Administration,  payment  from  Kachin  State 
ministry,  a  Department  of  the  Union  Government  to 
Shan  State  Ministry,  another  Department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment).  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  budgets  as  at  present 
constructed.  The  reclassification  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  a  clear  statement  was  available  in  respect 
of  all  such  payments,  distinguishing  between  foreign 
governments,  state  governments,  local  authorities, 
government  enterprises,  public  utilities  and  government 
departments.  The  payee  should  be  clearly  named,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  the  payments  are  made  also  he 
stated.  This  observation  also  holds  true  for  all  items 
included  under  receipts. 

.\nother  item  causing  inaccuracy  in  the  estimation 
of  transactions  net  of  intra-governmental  payments  is 
that  we  have  to  take  all  the  revenue  of  the  railways  and 
*)ther  nationalized  enterprises  as  from  the  public.  That 
is  not  true.  In  Burma  the  railways  also  earn  revenue 
from  defence,  from  boards  like  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 


ing  Board,  and  the  State  Timber  Board,  and  from  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  others  travelling  on  official  purposes. 
All  these  would  be  intra-governmental  payments.-  This  is  a 
common  feature  of  the  budgets  of  many  governments. 
Possibilities  of  remedying  this  defect  might  be  considered. 

CONCEPT  OF  BUDGET  SURPLUS. 

The  difference  between  revenue  and  current  ex¬ 
penditure  may  be  considered  as  the  current  sur- 
j)lus  (or  deficit,  if  it  is  negative)  of  the  government. 
This  in  practice  works  out  at  a  very  different  figure 
from  the  conventional  budget  sur|)lus  or  deficit.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  before  the  war  a  deficit  or  a  surplus 
of  a  few  million  units  of  currency  was  a  serious  matter, 
the  superficial  discrepancies  may  often  appear  startling. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  SETS  OF 
ACCOUNTS. 

The  scheme  of  classification  as  outlined  in  this 
paper  secures  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  Distinction  between  enterprise  and  non-enterprise 

transactions. 

This  has  obvious  reference  to  the  role  of  the 
government  in  tlie  economic  system. 

(h)  Distinction  between  current  and  capital  expenditure. 

The  accounts  as  set  out  here  distinguish  capital 
items  which  are  included  in  the  revenue  accounts 
of  the  budgets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sifts  out  from 
capital  budgets  and  ways-and-means  accounts  items 
which  are  not  capital  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 
Thirdly,  purely  hanking  transactions  of  the  Government 
are  separated  from  transactions  which  lead  to  the 
acjjuisition  or  construction  of  real  assets.  Even  in  the 
countries  which  prepare  sei)arate  capital  budgets  this 
mix-up  is  often  the  result  of  the  blurred  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  in  public  accounts  between  current  expenditure  and 
capital  expenditure,  which  have  been  commonly  accepted, 
however  inadequately  from  the  economists’  point  of 
view,  in  business  accounting.  In  public  accounts  strict 
definitions  have  often  been  compromised  for  the  sake 
of  expediency.  The  reclassification  of  expenditure 
between  current  and  capital,  therefore,  presents  a  very 
thorny  problem  in  applied  economics. 

(c)  Distinction  between  internal  and  external  receipts 
and  payments. 

From  the  budget  documents  at  present  available  it 
is  unfortunately  not  convenient  to  separate  domestic 
from  foreign  receipts  and  payments.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  distinction  should  be  made  in  all  government 
accounts.  It  is  imi)ortant  for  ascertaining  the  im])act 
of  the  government  budget  on  the  price  level  and  for  the 
construction  of  a  statement  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

(d)  Distinction  between  economic  and  transfer  payments. 
This  distinction,  while  useful  for  social  accounting 

purposes,  reduces  the  usefulness  of  expenditure  classifica- 
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tion  in  so  far  as  the  classification  of  economic  payments 
is  functional,  while  the  classification  of  transfer  pay¬ 
ments  is  according  to  recipients.  Thus,  the  expenditure 
under  social  welfare  in  a  budget  gets  broken  down  into 
direct  economic  payments  and  grants,  but  grants  may 
be  to  institutions  or  to  persons  in  the  form  of  scholar¬ 
ships.  The  advisability  of  making  also  a  functional 
classification  of  transfer  payments  is  at  present  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretariat. 

(e)  Distinction  between  factor  payments  and  purchases. 

The  government’s  activities  as  purchaser  of  goods 

are  distinct  from  its  functions  as  an  entrepreneur 
employing  factors  of  production.  In  this  particular 
connection,  payments  for  the  employment  of  persons  are 
distinguished  from  payments  of  rent  or  interest.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  in  not  many  cases  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  clear  breakdown. 

(f)  Summary  provided  of  the  overall  cash  position. 

The  reclassification  poses  the  fundamental  question 

behind  all  budget  examination:  How  far  is  the  overall 
government  ex|}enditure  expected  to  be  met  from  revenue 
and  borrowing  from  the  market,  and  how  far  is  the 
government  counting  on  receipts  from  borrowing  from 
the  central  bank  and  from  a  fall  in  its  cash  balances? 
No  satisfactory  answer,  however,  can  be  provided  so  far 
as  budgets  are  concerned,  since  central  hanks  do  not 
forecast  their  annual  transactions  as  do  governments,  nor 
do  governments  admit  at  budget  time  their  intention  to 
borrow  from  the  central  banks.  The  scheme  of  reclassi¬ 
fication,  however,  when  applied  to  accounts  for  previous 
years,  admits  their  tying  up  with  the  balance  sheets  and 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  central  banks.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  the  Secretariat  in  the  study  on  India. 
A  study  of  the  magnitude  of  the  government  borrowing 
from  the  central  bank  and  a  fall  in  its  cash  balances  is 
essential  to  consider  their  probable  influence  on  the  price 
level  in  the  economy', 

f g)  Accounts  fit  in  easily  within  social  accounting 

categories. 

These  accounts  set  out  transactions  in  a  form  which 
easily  lends  itself  to  categories  of  interest  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  an  economic  budget  of  the  community  as  a  whole; 
namely,  national  income  and  related  estimates.  The 
governments  of  various  countries  have  already  prepared 
official  estimates  of  their  national  incomes.  This  is  a 
result  of  the  realization  by  these  governments  that  their 
fiscal  measures  require  for  their  proper  appraisal  a 
complete  picture  of  the  nation’s  budget  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  finance  minister  can  present  the  government 
budget.  If  this  is  accepted,  a  scheme  as  above  would 
be  helpful  to  bring  the  government  budget  also  into  line 
with  that  of  the  nation. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACCOUNTS  OF  OTHER 
PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES. 

Only  in  resjject  of  the  Burma  budget  of  1950-1951 
has  it  been  possible  to  include  accounts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Shan,  Kachin  and  Karenni  States,  budgets  for 
which  are  included  with  the  Union  budget  for  the  current 
year.  For  reasons  of  space  only  the  totals  for  the  States 
have  been  given.  For  India,  it  would  have  been  too 
unwieldy  a  task  for  the  Secretariat.  However,  such  a 
classification  of  the  budgets  of  the  states  composing  a 
federal  government  is  of  particular  importance  to 
countries  like  India.  Attention  directed  only  to  the 
Central  Government  accounts  and  budgets  over¬ 
emphasises  some  expenditures,  as  on  defence,  which  are 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  central  government,  while 
they  underestimate  exj)enditure  on  social  services  which 
falls  within  the  purview  largely  of  the  state  governments. 

Finally,  it  should  he  possible  to  prepare  on  lines 
here  indicated  statements  on  the  enterprise,  current  and 
ca|)ital  transactions  projected  by  local  authorities,  in¬ 
cluding  port  authorities.  The  suggested  outline  of 
accounts  may  also  provide  a  framework  on  which  these 
budgets  may  be  classified.  It  would  then  be  possible  to 
prepare  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  central,  states 
and  local  authorities’  budgets.  This  would  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  magnitude  and  composition  of 
the  projected  outlay  of  the  entire  public  authorities 
sector.  Evaluation  of  the  budgetary  policies  aimed  at 
attaining  price  stabilization  or  any  other  objective,  can 
be  properlv  made  only  after  taking  into  account  the  pro¬ 
jected  outlays  and  finances  of  all  public  authorities. 
Otherwise  the  lone  efforts  of  the  central  government 
might  well  be  offset  by  reverse  actions  of  other  public 
authorities.  It  is  suggested  that  standardization  of 
accounts  on  similar  lines  would  help  each  sector  of  public 
authorities  to  appreciate  the  tendencies  inherent  in  the 
actions  of  others  and  would  help  the  public  to  appraise 
the  cumulative  effect  of  them  all. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  conclude,  this  paper  indicates  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  alternative  sets  of  economic  accounts  applicable 
to  all  public  authorities  which,  if  adopted,  may  prove 
useful  to  secure  an  appraisal  of  the  economic  significance 
of  their  projected  outlays  better  than  is  available  from 
their  conventional  presentation.  In  the  appended  ac¬ 
counts  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  an  item  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  pigeonhole  is  a  matter  sometimes  of  a  borderline  de¬ 
cision.  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  revisions  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  both  in  respect  of  contents  and  classification.  The 
appended  tables  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  provisional. 
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10.  Uis|)osaIs  not  included  in 
the  Budget  ... 


ACCOUM  H. 
Burma:  Government. 
(Rs.  Lakhs) 


i 


of  the  Finance  Minister 
(h)  Probable  savings 


Burma'.  Overall  cash  position  of  the  Government  vis-a-vis  the  public  at  home._ 
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ITEM  NOTES  1 

Lakh  =  100.000 
. .  =  less  than  Rs.  30,000. 

—  =  nil. 

UNION  GOVERNMENT  1 

Receipts  from  the  public  by  Railways,  Irrigation,  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  for  jail  manufactures,  for  sale  of  Civil 
Supplies,  for  provision  of  electricity;  and  the  receipts  cf 
Inland  Water  Transport  Board,  State  Timber  Board  and  State 
Agricultural  Marketing  Board.  All  the  receipts  of  State 
Agricultural  Marketing  Board  are  assumed  to  be  from  abroad 
while  all  the  other  receipts,  except  interest  on  Depreciation 
Reserve  Fund  “  B  ”  Account  of  the  Railways,  are  assumed 
to  be  earned  in  Burma. 

Receipts  by  the  Electricity  Supply  Department  in  respect 
of  street  lighting. 

Receipts  by  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  for  service  stamps, 
interest  on  Renewals  Reserve  Fund,  from  Customs,  from 
Broadcasting,  for  savings  work,  for  weather  telegrams; 
receipts  by  Union  Bank  for  interest  on  Reserve  Fund,  for 
Debt  work  and  for  exchange  control ;  and  receipts  by  Road 
Transport  Board  from  Defence  on  account  of  traffic  and  job 
earnings  and  sales  of  vehicles,  tyres  and  tubes,  stores  and 
equipment  and  the  sale  of  Base  Workshop. 

Advances  received  by  the  State  Timber  Board  and  the 
Burma  Railway  Board. 

Balancing  items  in  respect  of  pro-contra  debits  in  respect 
of  contribution  to  Revenue  of  profits  of  the  Union  Bank  cf 
Burma,  Central  Procurement  and  Marketing  Board  and  the 
Rangoon  Electric  Supply  and  Tramway  Company  and  interest 
and  repayment  of  advances  paid  by  Rangoon  Electric  Supply 
and  Tramway  Company. 

Payments  made  by  the  Railways.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 
Civil  Supplies,  Electricity  Supply  Department,  Inland  Water 
Transport,  Road  Transport,  State  Timber  Board  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Marketing  Board:  and  the  cost  of  jail 
manufactures. 

Mainly  in  respect  of  loss  of  cash  and  stores,  compensations, 
pensions,  evacuation  expenses  etc.  paid  by  Railways  and  Posts 
and  Telegraphs. 

Payment  for  interest,  audit,  pensions,  stationery  and  print¬ 
ing.  civil  works  and  for  Civil  Departments’  share  of  unified 
stamps  by  Posts  and  Telegraphs;  payments  for  interest  on 
capital  and  on  Lease  Lend  Loan,  railway  police  and  stationery 
by  Railways;  payments  for  royalty  on  timber,  interest,  pen¬ 
sions  and  audit  by  State  Timber  Board;  payment  for  intere-t 
by  Inland  Water  Transport  and  payment  for  pensions  and 
audit  by  other  Boards;  payment  for  interest  by  the  Rangoon 
Electric  Supply  and  Tramway  Company. 

Maintenance  expenditure  by  the  Railways  charged  to 
working  expenses;  expenditure  from  the  Railway  Depreciation 
Reserve  Fund ;  expenditure  for  maintenance  by  the  Irrigation 
Department.  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Electricity  Supply  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  Timber  Board,  and  State  Agricultural  Marketing 
Board:  expenditure  from  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Renewals 
Reserve  Fund. 

a.  Capital  construction  by  Railways,  Irrigation,  Posts  and 

Telegraphs.  Electricity  Supply  Department,  State  Timber 
Board  and  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board.  ., 

c.  Stores  suspense  of  Railways,  Irrigation  Department,  Civilt 
Supplies;  and  the  fall  in  stock  of  the  State  Timber  Board.|. 

d.  Sale  of  stores  on  Railway  Capital  and  Re>abilitati  n 
account  and  Depreciation  Reserve  Fund  account. 

Net  advances  to  contractors  by  Stats  Timber  Board. 

0.  Profits  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Burma,  Central  Procurement 
and  Marketing  Board  and  Rangoon  Electric  Supply  and 
Tramway  Company;  customs  duty  paid  by  the  Civil  Supplies 
Department.  State  Timber  Board  and  State  Agricultural 
Marketing  Board ;  and  Rehabilitation  contribution  by  S  ate 
Agricultural  Marketing  Board  and  State  Timber  Board. 

b.  Repayment  of  advances  by  Rangoon  Electric  Supply  and 
Tramway  Company,  the  Inland  Water  Transport  and  the 
Road  Transport  Boards;  and  payment  by  Railways  towards 
repayment  of  United  States  Lease  Lend  Ig>an. 

Balancing  items  in  respect  of  the  credit  to  the  Deprecia¬ 
tion  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Railways  minus  expenses  chargeable 
to  It ;  contribution  by  the  Railways  to  Provident  Fund ; 
interest  received  by  the  Union  Bank  on  its  Reserve  Fond  and 
the  amount  received  for  debt  management  and  exchange 
control;  balance  of  income  less  expenditure  of  Inland  Water 
Transport  and  Road  Transport  Boards  and  net  profits  of 
State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board. 

a.  Taxes  on  income,  Thathameda  and  house  tax. 

b.  Customs.  Excise  Duties,  State  Lottery,  Land  Revenue. 

Excise.  Stamps,  Commercial  taxes.  Betting  tax  and  licence 

fees  on  import  of  gold  and  import  licence  fees  included  in 

Miscellaneous  revenues. 


Unclaimed  prises  in  State  Lottery,  assignments  and  com¬ 
pensations  under  Land  Revenue,  fines  under  Excise.  Stamps. 
Justice.  Police.  Forests;  sale  of  unclaimed  property  under 
Justice,  contributions  under  Medical  and  unclaimed  deposits 
under  Miscellaneous. 

Sale  of  books,  medicines,  sera  and  vaccines,  radios,  maps. 
Government  publications,  waste  paper,  stores  and  equipment 
under  Defence.  Industries  and  sale  at  cost  of  relief  supplies. 

Licence  fees  of  fishing  implements  and  record  room  receipts 
under  Land  Revenue ;  registration  fees,  motor  vehicles  tax ; 
court  fees  under  Justice;  receipts  of  Jails;  Police  receipts; 
Marine  receipts;  Light  house  receipts;  and  income  from 
services  and  fees  under  Education,  Medical.  Public  Health, 
Veterinary,  Co-Operative  and  Aviation;  Immigration  fees; 
licence  fees  for  Broadcasting;  registration  of  Accountants. 
Examination  fees;  Inspection  of  steam  boilers;  Registration 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies;  and  Partnerships;  registration  of 
births,  deaths  etc.,  service  income  under  Civil  Works,  printing 
receipts;  naturalization  and  passport  fees  and  fees  of  the 
Custodian  of  Property  and  other  miscellaneous  service  receipts. 

Petroleum  revenue;  mining  royalties;  rent  of  leased 
fisheries;  royalty  on  rubber;  income  from  forests;  interest 
income;  rents  under  Civil  Works;  income  from  the  hire  of 
Government  Motor  Vehicles;  hire  of  radios  and  incomes 
received  by  Military  Engineering  Service  under  Defence  on 
account  of  rent  from  property. 

Same  as  5  c. 

Same  as  9  a. 

Recovery  from  Shan  States  for  prisoners  in  Burma  and 
receipts  in  respect  of  stationery  and  printing  and  civil  works. 

Receipts  under  Land  Revenue,  Civil  Works,  Stationery  and 
Printing;  Interest  paid  by  Municipalities  and  Port  Commis¬ 
sioners;  Receipts  by  Marine  in  payment  for  local  lights. 

Recovery  of  pre-evacuation  advances;  repayment  of  United 
States  Lease  Lend  Loan ;  payments  towards  commutation 
of  pensions;  net  increase  in  sale  of  Treasury  Bonds;  net 
increase  or  decrease  in  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  deposits. 
Post  Office  cash  certificates,  saving  certificates.  Provident  funds. 
Post  Office  cash  certificates  bonus  fund,  savings  certificates 
bonus  fund,  departmental  and  judiaial  deposits,  repayable 
advances  and  loans  to  agriculturists  and  co-operative  societies. 

Land  revenue;  Customs;  Excise;  Taxes  on  Income;  State 
Lottery;  Excise;  Stamps;  Registration;  Forests;  and  Other 
Taxes. 

u  Parliament:  General  Administration:  Audit;  Justice:  Jails; 
Police;  Marine;  Lighthouses;  External  Affairs;  Immigration; 
Rent  Control:  Administration  of  the  Viniseya  Htana  Act. 
1949;  Fire  Services;  Remittance  of  treasures;  Stationery  and 
Printing;  Durbars;  Books  and  Periodicals;  Special  commis¬ 
sions  of  enquiry ; 

Independence  day  anniversary  celebration:  Unforeseen 
Charges;  Custodian  of  Property:  Motor  Transport;  and  Pre¬ 
evacuation  liabilities  in  respect  of  pay. 

Expenditure  included  in  Defence  Estimates  less  paid  to 
Marine  and  Road  Transport  and  advances  to  Ordnance 
Workshop  Board. 

f.  Expenditure  on  Ti.-nber  Research  Branch,  Scientific 

Departments,  Agriculture.  Veterinary,  Co-operatives.  Grow- 
More-Food  campaign.  Industries,  Aviation  and  Registration 
of  Accountants  and  Joint-Stock  Companies;  contribution  to 
R  ihabilitation  Board  and  payment  of  annual  subscription  to 
*!ie  Rubber  Study  Group,  London, 

e.  Expenditure  under  Education.  Medical.  Public  Health. 

Inspection  of  factories.  Labour.  Inspection  of  Steam  Boilers. 
Vital  Statistics.  Broadcasting,  Census,  and  Evacuee  Welfare. 
/.  Same  as  1  r. 

q.  Payments  to  Port  Funds  under  Customs.  Marine  and 
Defence;  to  local  bodies  for  maintenance  of  communications, 
j.  Payments  made  to  Stationery  and  Printing,  to  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  for  service  stamps,  to  Civil  Works  and  for  ex- 
Army  and  CAS(B)  stores. 

n.  Transfer  to  Rangoon  Corporation  under  Motor  Vehides 

Tax:  Medical  and  Public  Health  contributions;  rates  and  taxes 
and  miscellaneous  contributions  to  local  bodies;  and  payment 
of  pre-evacuation  liabilities  in  respect  of  I.ocal  Fund  treasury 
balances. 

6.  Contributions  to  the  revenues  of  Shan,  Kachin  and  Karenni 
States. 

d.  Subsidies  for  paddy  cultivation;  grants-in-aid  for  exhibi¬ 
tions  under  Agriculture  and  Industries;  and  grants  for 
industrial  development  mainly  to  cottage  industries, 

c.  Interest  on  Rupee  Debt;  Savings  Bank  deposits;  SL-ite 

Provident  Funds;  and  interest  under  Section  ISA.  Burma 
Income  Tax  Act. 

I.  Assignments  and  compensations  under  Land  Revenue : 
stipends,  scholarships  and  unrecovered  advances  to  students 
under  Forests.  Marine,  Education.  Medical.  Public  Health. 
Veterinary  and  Industries;  bad  debts;  pensions:  expenses 
towards  funeral  of  Buddhist  monks;  net  grants  of  relief 
supplies;  and  compensations  for  disabled  men. 
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g.  Uiicretionary  grants  under  General  Administration ;  and 
grants  under  Jails,  Education.  Medical.  Public  Health. 
Industries;  general  religious  contribution  under  Miscellaneous. 
21.  a.  Net  payments  on  loan  account  to  Municipalities.  District 
Councils  and  Deputy  Commissioners’  Local  Funds, 

b.  Same  as  2  b. 

2  a.  Net  receipts  in  Cash  Balance  Investment  Account. 

Departmental  and  similar  Accounts  and  Other  Suspense 
Accounts. 


32.  Same  as  12. 

34.  14  plutt  17  b. 

36.  Same  as  19. 

11.  Surplus  on  ways  and  means  account  less  deficits  on  revenue 

account  and  on  loans  and  advances  by  government. 

44.  a.  21  a  plut  21  b  plug  21  d  plug  21  e. 

b.  22  f  plug  22  p. 

45.  Same  as  26 

46.  Same  as  27. 


26.  Maintenance  expenditure  under  Forests,  Marine.  Lighthouses. 
Scientific  Departments  and  Civil  Works. 

27.  a.  Expenditure  on  buildings  and  other  works  under  Forests. 

Police.  Education.  Agriculture.  Aviation  and  Civil  Works; 
Aviation  Capital  Outlay ;  additions  to  plant  and  machinery 
under  Stationery  and  Printing;  and  expenditure  from  the 
National  Development  Fund. 

b.  Purchase  of  boats  under  Customs;  acquisition  of  land  under 
Land  Revenue;  purchase  of  livestock,  tools  and  plant  under 
Forests;  furniture  grant  to  the  President;  stockpiling  of 
medicines;  and  expenditure  on  stores,  tools  and  plant  under 
Broadcasting. 

r.  Stores  suspense  under  Forests.  Marine.  Lighthouses  and 
Civil  Works. 

d.  Sale  of  government  estates  and  waste  lands  under  Land 
Revenue;  vessels  and  stores  under  Marine;  old  stores  and 
materials  and  motor  vehicles  under  Miscellaneous  Departments 
and  Miscellaneous. 

28.  26  plug  27. 

32.  I  a  plug  3. 

33.  Same  as  12. 

34.  13  plug  14. 

36.  Same  as  19. 

38.  Same  as  1  a. 

43.  5  a  plug  S  b  plug  lU. 

44.  a.  21  a  plug  21  b  plug  21  r  plus  21  d  plus  21  e  plus 

21  k  plug  21  i. 

b.  22  d  plug  22  c  plus  22  f  plus  22  p. 

45.  a.  Same  as  6. 

b.  Same  as  26. 

46.  a.  Same  as  7 

b.  Same  as  27 

47.  8  plug  25. 

48.  Same  as  30. 

51.  22  b  legg  16  o. 

52.  21  p  plug  22  a  plus  21  a  less  1  b  less  16  b. 

53.  Payments  on  enterprise  account  and  government  acccunt 


51.  17  a  legg  21  h. 

52.  Same  as  22  a. 

KACHIN 

12.  a.  Land  revenue  in  lieu  of  capitation  tax  and  thathameda  tax. 

b.  Excise.  Stamps  and  Land  Revenue. 

13.  Fines  under  Forests.  Justice  and  Excise. 

14.  a.  Sale  of  jail  manufactures. 

b.  Receipts  under  Registration.  Motor  Vehicles  Art.  Court  fees. 
Police.  Education.  Medical,  Land  Revenue,  Jails  and 
Miscellaneous  receipts. 

r.  Mining  royalties,  income  from  forests.  Agriculture,  rents 

and  Civil  Works. 

20.  a.  Land  revenue.  Excise;  Stamps;  Forests;  and  Registration. 

b.  State  Council;  General  Administration;  Justice;  Jails; 

Police;  Rewards  for  destruction  of  wild  animals;  Miscellaneous 
Durbar  Charges;  Government  motor  transport;  and  Pre¬ 
evacuation  liabilities  in  respect  of  pay. 

d.  Scientific  Departments.  Agriculture.  Veterinary,  Co-operative 
and  Industries. 

e.  Expenditure  under  Education,  Medical,  Public  Heal.h  and 
Evacuee  Welfare. 

p.  Payments  to  Local  authorities  in  respect  of  maintenance 
of  communications. 

h.  Payment  to  Union  Government  in  respect  of  Stationery  and 
Printing. 

i.  Payment  to  Shan  State  Government  in  respect  of  Justice, 
Veterinary  and  Motor  Transport. 

23.  a.  Transfers  to  Local  authorities  in  respect  of  Medical,  Public 
Health  and  contributions  under  Miscellaneous. 

f.  Scholarships  and  stipends  under  Education,  Medical.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Veterinary,  Industries;  Pensions;  grant  of  supplies  and 
free  forest  produce  to  evacues;  Pre-evacuation  liabilities  in 
respect  of  pensions. 

p.  Discretionary  grants  under  General  Administration,  grants 
under  Education.  Medical  and  Public  Health  and  contributions 
under  Miscellaneous. 


plug  repayment  of  United  States  Lease  Land  I.oan  and  to¬ 
wards  commutation  of  pensions  included  in  19. 

STATES  GOVERSMENTS 

SHAN 

12.  b.  Excise  and  Stamps  revenue. 

13.  Fines  in  respect  of  Forests,  Justice.  Police  and  Excise: 
and  contributions  under  Medical. 

It.  a.  Sales  of  stationery. 

b.  Receipts  under  Registration,  Motor  Vehicles  Act,  Justice: 
Police;  Education;  Medical;  Veterinary;  Co-operatives; 
Naturalization:  passport  and  copyright  fees;  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts. 

c.  Mining  royalties;  income  from  Forests;  Agricultural 
receipts ;  and  receipts  from  rents. 

16.  a.  Receipts  from  Kachin  and  Karenni  State  in  respect  of 

Justice,  Veterinary  and  Motor  Transport. 

19.  Contribution  for  pensions,  recovery  of  pre-evacuation 

advances ;  net  advances  to  cultivators  and  government 
servants;  net  increase  or  decrease  in  provident  funds,  local 
funds;  civil  deposits  and  civil  and  special  advances. 

21.  a.  Excise;  Forest;  Registration  and  motor  vehicles. 

b.  State  Council;  General  Administration;  Justice;  Police; 

travelling  allowance  of  officials  and  non-officials  attending 
durbars;  cost  of  books  and  periodicals;  Miscellaneous  Durbar 
Charges,  Miscellaneous  Unforeseen  charges;  Custodian  of 
Property,  Government  Motor-Transport  and  Pre-evacuaticn 
Liabilities. 

d.  Expenditure  on  Geological  survey,  Agricultuw,  Veterinary, 

Industries  and  Co-operatives.  ' 

«.  Expenditure  on  Education,  Medical,  Public  Health  and 

Evacuee  Welfare  and  Relief. 

h.  Pasrment  to  Union  Government  in  respect  of  Shan  prison¬ 
ers,  and  Stationery  and  Printing. 

22.  f.  Scholarships  and  stipends  under  Education,  Forests,  Medical 

Public  Health.  Agriculture  and  Veterinary:  Pensions;  Evacuee 
Relief  supplies  and  free  grants  of  forest  produce;  and  pre- 
evacuation  liabilities  in  respect  of  Pensions. 

g.  Grants  under  Education.  Medical,  and  Public  Health ;  con¬ 
tributions  under  Miscellaneous. 

26.  Maintenance  expenditure  under  Forests  and  Civil  Works. 

27.  a.  Works  expenditure  under  Forests.  Jails,  Agriculture  and 

Civil  Works. 

b.  Acquisition  of  land  under  agricnlture  and  tools  and  plant 
under  civil  works. 


26.  Maintenance  expenditure  under  Forests  and  Civil  Works. 

27.  a.  Works  expenditure  under  Forests,  Civil  Works  and 

Agriculture. 

b.  Acquisition  of  tools  and  plant  under  Civil  Works. 

33.  Same  as  12. 

34.  13  plug  14. 

41.  Deficit  on  Revenue  account  plus  deficit  on  account  of  net 

loans  and  advances  by  Government. 

44.  a.  21  a  plug  21  b  plug  21  d  plug  21  g. 

b.  22  f  plug  22  p. 

45.  b.  Same  as  26. 

46.  b.  Same  as  27. 

51.  Same  as  17  a. 

52.  Same  as  22  a. 


KARENNI 

13.  Fines  in  respect  of  Justice. 

14.  a.  Sale  of  medicines. 

b.  Fees  under  Education. 

c.  Income  from  Rents  and  Forests  produce. 

21.  a.  Land  Revenue  and  Forest. 

b.  Legislature,  General  Administration,  Justice,  Jails,  Police, 

Miscellaneous  and  Unforeseen  Charges,  cost  of  books  and 
periodicals  and  Government  Motor  Transport. 

d.  Expenditure  under  Agriculture.  Veterinary  and  Industries. 

e.  Expenditure  under  Education.  Medical,  Public  Health  and 

Evacuee  Welfare. 

h.  Payment  to  Union  Government  in  respect  of  Stationery 

and  Printing. 

I.  Payment  to  Shan  State  Government  in  respect  of  Justice. 

22.  a.  Contributions  to  Local  authorities  under  Miscellaneous. 

t.  Scholarships  and  stipends  in  respect  of  Education.  Public 

Health,  Veterinary  and  Industries;  and  supplies  for  Evacuee 
Relief  and  W’elfare. 
g.  Grants  in  respect  at  Education. 

26.  Maintenance  expenditure  under  Forests  and  Civil  Works. 

27.  a.  Works  expenditure  under  Agriculture  and  Civil  Works, 

b.  Acquisition  of  tools  and  plant  under  Civil  Works. 

34.  14  plug  17  b. 

44.  a.  21  a  plug  21  b  plus  21  d  plug  21  r  plus  21  g. 

b.  22  a  plug  22  /  plug  22  g. 

45.  b.  Same  as  26. 

46.  b.  Same  as  27. 

51.  Sams  as  17  a. 
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THE  FISHING  INDUSTRIES  OF  ASIA  AND 
THE  FAR  EAST' 


The  fishing  industries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East-,  al¬ 
though  of  very  great  importance  to  the  region  as  a  whole, 
are  as  variable  in  their  importance  to  each  country  as 
they  are  in  their  development.  The  region  includes  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  fishing  nation  of  the  world 
and  of  all  time,  and  some  of  the  nations  least  developed 
in  respect  of  fisheries,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  neg¬ 
lected  fishing  resources.  The  e.xpression  “neglected  re¬ 
source”  denotes  not  only  the  ostensible  magnitude  of  the 
resource  and  the  prospective  production  of  an  industry 
which  would  exploit  it,  but  also  the  relative  importance 
which  the  added  production  would  have  in  the  economy 
of  the  country  concerned. 

The  industrv  of  the  region  possesses  certain  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  fisheries  of  other  regions. 
These  include  as  positive  features  the  magnitude  of  its 
labour  force,  the  importance  of  the  subsistence  operations, 
and  the  remarkable  intensity  of  operations  in  certain 
regions.  As  negative  features  may  be  noted  the  mechanic¬ 
al  inefficiency  of  much  of  the  equipment  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  modern  fish-handling  equipment. 

For  this  industry  in  particular  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  aspects  presupposes  effective  recognition  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  exploited  resources  and  the  main 
outlines  of  the  chief  sections  of  the  industry.  This  neces¬ 
sary  descriptive  material  will  therefore  precede  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  economy  proper. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

With  certain  reservations  the  location  of  the  fish¬ 
ery  resources  may  be  indicated  as  approximately  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  limits  of  occurrence  of  stretches  of  water, 
but  it  must  be  recognized  that  bodies  of  water  vary  in 
respect  of  their  productivity  as  much  as  areas  of  land  do. 
Just  as  some  stretches  of  land  consist  of  utterly  infertile 
sand  incapable  of  sustaining  plant  life  until  water  and 
nutrient  materials  are  brought  to  them,  so  there  are  bo¬ 
dies  of  water  which  have  no  nutrient  material  and  there¬ 
fore  can  sustain  no  plant  life.  In  regard  to  tropical 
waters,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  waters  of  this 
region,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as 
to  fundamental  productivity.  This  argument  has  very 

1  This  article  was  prepared  by  the  Fisheries  Division  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  at  the  Organization's  Regional  Office 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

2  The  term  Asia  and  the  Far  East  is  used  to  cover  the  ECAFE 
countries  (Burma,  Cevlon.  China.  Hong  Kong,  India.  Indochinese 
Federation,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore, 
Nepal,  North  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippine  Republic.  Thailand),  together  with  Japan. 


considerable  bearing  on  the  prospects  of  developing 
trawl  and  other  fisheries  comparable  with  the  fisheries  of 
Europe  and  America,  yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
arguments  which  have  developed  concerning  these  pros¬ 
pects  arise  out  of  misconceptions  the  elimination  of 
which  would  leave  the  way  clear  for  a  progressive  policy 
of  development  of  these  resources  by  methods  suitable  to 
the  particular  conditions  of  the  region. 

The  region  includes  some  of  the  great  river  and 
freshwater  lake  systems  of  the  world,  especially  in  China, 
Indochina,  India  and  Pakistan;  in  addition  it  includes 
the  bulk  of  the  world’s  rice  growing  lands  which,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  plains  and  the  deltaic  regions,  offer  tremen¬ 
dous  scope  for  fish  stocks.  Among  the  freshwater  sys¬ 
tems  particular  note  should  be  taken  of  the  Yangtze 
River  and  its  associated  lakes,  of  the  Mekong  and  its 
associated  lakes  in  Cambodia,  and  of  the  Ganges  and  its 
tributary  streams.  With  each  of  these  systems  is  ass  >- 
ciated  a  distinct  freshwater  fauna  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions  as  evidenced  by  the  catches  which  are  annually 
taken.  Similar,  although  less  spectacular,  resources  exist 
in  other  freshwater  systems  of  the  mainland  and  of  the 
Philippine  and  Indonesian  Archipelagoes.  In  world 
trade  the  most  important  freshwater  group  of  fish  is  the 
Salmonid  because  of  its  usefulness  for  canning;  this 
group  does  not  occur  in  this  region,  except  in  the  extreme 
north-eastern  corner,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
group  could  be  introduced  and  an  industry  developed  on 
it  in  the  warm  waters.  The  fish  stocks  which  do  occur 
are  nevertheless  commercially  valuable.  The  distinctive 
biology  of  these  species,  correlated  with  the  special  hy¬ 
drological  regimes  of  each  system,  induce  special  tech¬ 
nological  features  in  the  associated  fishing  industries. 

In  the  coastal  zones  of  the  region  there  are  extensive 
areas  of  low-lying  land  which  consist  of  primitive  swamp 
and  seaward  are  covered  with  mangrove.  Land  of  this 
type  has  befm  developed  in  various  ways  for  fishery  pur¬ 
poses.  The  most  striking  of  these  developments,  and 
probably  the  most  important,  are  those  of  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia  where  great  areas  have  been  embanked  for 
a  very  advanced  technique  of  fish-culture  based  upon  the 
milkfish  (Chanos  chanos)^.  In  other  parts  of  the  region 
similar  practices  have  been  develojied  for  other  species  of 
the  brackish-water  fauna,  notably  of  mullets.  Lates.  and 
various  shrimps  and  prawns.  This  brackish  water  fauna 
is  extensive,  varied  and  in  some  cases  very  abundant.  It 

1  This  fish  Is  known  as  bandeng  in  Indonesia  and  as  banjos  in 
the  Philippines. 


includes  not  only  the  above  species  but  also  the  Hilsa  of 
India  of  which  catches  of  many  thousands  of  tons  are 
taken  each  year. 

In  the  marine  waters  there  are  extensive  resources 
within  the  narrow  zone  along  the  coast  and  in  fact  these 
at  present  sustain  the  greater  part  of  the  marine  opera¬ 
tions  of  much  of  the  area.  The  fish  stocks  of  this  zone  are 
extremely  diversified.  Beyond  the  onshore  zone  there 
are  separate  resources  to  be  found  in  surface  and  bottom 
waters.  Throughout  the  marine  waters  a  distinction 
from  the  waters  of  Europe  and  America  is  to  be  noted: 
the  famous  groups,  herring,  cod,  haddock,  halibut  and 
so  forth  are  missing  from  these  waters,  and  in  their  place 
are  to  be  noted  the  croakers  of  the  China  sea,  the  bilis 
group  which  includes  Stolephorous  and  other  clupeiod 
species,  the  Kembong  (Pla  thu)  group,  and  the  Spanish 
mackerel  group.  There  are  substantial  stocks  of  fish  in 
the  surface  waters,  and  these  include  the  tunas,  especially 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  region;  the  sharks  and  rays 
also  are  numerous.  The  demersal  stocks  are  more  enig¬ 
matical:  these  are  usually  indicated  in  the  first  instance 
in  terms  of  the  area  of  shallow  water  or  continental  shelf, 
and  while  the  region  contains  some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
ftceanic  depths,  there  are  also  extensive  areas  of  shallow 
waters.  These  include  the  China  Sea  and  adjacent  waters, 
the  Gulfs  of  Tonkin  and  Thailand  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
with  its  adjacent  waters,  the  continental  shelf  of  Penin¬ 
sular  India  and  of  West  Pakistan,  and  the  shelves  of  the 
Philippine  and  Indonesian  Archipelagoes.  All  of  these 
areas  carry  some  fishing  operations  and  generally  their 
fish  stocks  are  fairly  well  known;  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  the  China  Sea,  none  of  them  sustains 
any  intensive  operations  approaching  in  importance  the 
bottom  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Great  Banks  and 
the  North  Pacific,  and  this  has  been  taken  to  mean  that 
the  bottom-living  fauna  is  sparser  in  these  w'aters  than  in 
colder  waters.  This  may  be  true  as  an  average  for  the 
region  as  a  whole,  although  there  are  exceptional  areas 
such  as  Wadge  Bank  off  Southern  India. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  FISHERIES  OF  THE  REGION 
In  considering  the  fisheries  of  this  region,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  the  significance  of  the  distinction 
between  subsistence  and  commercial  operations  and  to 
recognize  the  universality  of  the  latter  in  the  region. 
Whereas  in  other  regions  the  character  of  distinct  unit 
fisheries  maintains  clear  boundaries  betweeti  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  operations  and  the  exploitation  of  different 
stocks,  in  this  region  the  general  substratum  of  subsis¬ 
tence  operations  transcends  almost  all  such  boundaries. 
Therefore,  the  listing  of  distinct  fisheries  relates  chiefly 
to  the  commercial  operations. 


One  other  general  note  must  be  made  at  this  junc¬ 
ture.  In  the  fisheries  programme  of  this  region  it  is 
convenient  for  various  reasons,  some  of  which  appear 
below,  to  divide  the  region  into  three  sectors*  :  eastern 
(comprising  Japan,  Korea  and  China),  central  (compri¬ 
sing  the  Philippines.  Indochina,  Malaya,  Thailand  and 
Indonesia)  and  western  (comprising  Burma.  Pakistan, 
India  and  Ceylon).  In  discussing  the  developed  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  region  this  division  is  of  considerable  signi¬ 
ficance,  more  especially  in  connection  with  Japan.  In 
the  following  sections  it  will  be  found  that  with  almost 
monotonous  regularity  it  is  necessary  to  make  reserva¬ 
tions  in  respect  of  Japan  whose  resources  include  some 
cold  water  stocks  (as  distinct  from  the  warm  water  stocks 
elsewhere  in  the  region),  and  whose  fisheries  are  greater, 
more  extensive,  more  mechanized  and  more  develojied 
than  those  of  any  country  of  the  region. 

Organized  commercial  capture  operations  occur  in 
most  of  the  fresh  water  systems  mentioned,  reaching 
unique  dimensions,  and  displaying  special  features,  in  the 
Great  Lakes  of  Cambodia.  Somewhat  analogous  to  these 
operations  (especially  to  the  net-fisheries  of  the  Lakes  as 
distinct  from  the  barrage  fisheries  of  Tonle  Sap)  are  the 
bheel  fisheries^  of  the  Gangetic  system. 

Freshwater  cultural  operations  are  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  China.  India  and  Pakistan,  employing,  how¬ 
ever,  substantially  dissimilar  techniques.  In  China  the 
techniques  of  fry  collection  and  transportation,  of  pond 
construction  and  management,  of  stocking,  feeding  and 
managing,  are  highly  elaborated  and,  while  involving 
greater  operational  costs,  give  higher  yields  than  the 
practices  in  the  other  two  countries. 

Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  use  of  rice 
fields  as  a  base  for  trapping  and,  in  some  cases,  culti¬ 
vation.  Although  subsistence  operations  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
ploit  a  fair  proportion  of  these  resources  it  is  clear  that 
tremendous  development  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
elaboration  of  the  techniques  and  by  the  development  of 
sources  of  supply  of  stocks  for  such  waters. 

Brackish-water  capture  operations  take  place  through¬ 
out  the  region  wherever  suitable  waters  exist;  for  the 
most  part  too,  such  operations  merge  with  the  on-shore. 
Generally  these  operations  are  fairly  diffuse  but  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  operations  at  Bagan  Si-api 
api,  for  shrimp  and  numerous  other  species,  and  of  the 
big  fishery  for  Hilsa  in  the  Gangetic  delta  and  in  nearby 
similar  waters.  Of  the  brackish-water  cultural  operations 

1  This  division  into  sectors,  which  is  based  primarily  on  oceanographic 
grounds,  follows  the  practice  of  the  Indo-Pacifle  Fisheries  Council. 

2  A  bheel  is  a  biome,  lying  adjacent  to  a  river  whose  water  is 
supplied  by  overflow  when  the  river  floods,  at  which  time  certain 
of  the  faunal  elements  are  introduced  in  a  natural  planting. 


mention  lias  already  been  made  of  those  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Indonesia  for  Chanos  and  elsewhere,  especially 
in  southern  India,  for  shrimps,  mullets  and  other  species. 

.\s  mentioned  earlier,  on-shore  fisheries  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  region;  in  the  central  sector  tliey 
are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  use  of  traps,  although 
other  gear  (nets  and  lines)  is  also  used.  In  the  eastern 
sectors  greater  use  is  made  of  nets,  both  of  beach  seines 
(e.g.  Ceylon)  and  of  ]iurse  seines  or  various  forms  of 
ring-net. 

The  off-shore  fisheries  are  of  extremely  variable  de¬ 
velopment,  and  properly  so-called,  are  most  important  in 
the  fisheries  of  China  and  Japan.  The  latter  country 
had,  before  the  war,  fishing  operations  throughout  the 
eastern  and  central  sectors  and  in  the  western  sector  to 
the  Andaman  Islands.  These  fisheries  exploited  all  types 
of  resources,  but  jierhaps  the  most  significant  were  the 
reef  fisheries  which,  especially  in  the  Indonesian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  fish.  Since  the 
war  the  fisheries  have  been  renewed  to  some  extent  by 
local  fishermen.  Another  important  group  of  off-shore 
fisheries  includes  the  surface  fisheries  for  tunas  and  for 
flying  fish,  also  chiefly  Japanese.  Again,  the  Malayan 
fishery  for  kembong,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dindings,  is  of 
some  valuei  although  apparently  sensitively  responsive  to 
prevailing  marketing  situations.  Trawling  operations, 
which  probably  can  develop  into  a  distinct  fishery,  take 
place  on  the  Wadgc  Bank  off  Peninsular  India.  This  is  a 
special  extension  of  the  fisheries  which  exploit  the  bottom 
fauna  of  the  continental  shelf  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
operated  by  vessels  out  of  botli  countries.  The  Karachi 
sections  of  this  fishery  are  well  developed  and  probably 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  substantial  industry. 

The  secondary  phase  of  this  industry  also  is  of  va¬ 
riable  development.  In  tlie  western  sector  there  exists 
a  most  tenuous  framework  of  secondary  industry  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  fish. 
Drying  and  salting  of  fish  is  carried  on  in  West  Pakistan 
(chiefly  Karachi),  in  India  (chiefly  on  the  Peninsula) 
from  which  a  fairly  considerable  quantity  is  exported  to 
Ceylon,  and  in  West  Pakistan  in  the  provinces  of  Silhyet. 
Chittagong  and  Khulna.  There  is  also  some  manufacture 
of  manure  in  India.  A  special  product,  known  as  Mal- 
dive  fish,  is  produced  in  the  Maidive  Islands  chiefly  for 
export  to  Ceylon.  In  the  central  sector  there  are,  in 
addition  to  the  activities  concerned  with  marketing  and 
distribution,  substantial  industries  for  the  production  of 
dried  and  salted  fish,  fish  pastes  and  fish  sauces,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Thailand  and  Indochina,  whicli  before  the  war 
had  substantial  surpluses  for  export  chiefly  to  Indonesia, 
through  Singapore.  Malaya  and  Burma  also  have  in¬ 


dustries  for  these  products,  as  has  the  Philippines,  but 
there  are  no  surpluses  for  export.  In  the  eastern  sector 
the  industries  for  production  of  dried  and  salted,  canned 
and  other  forms  of  processed  fish  are  highly  developed 
with  a  considerable  output  and  very  important  exportable 
surpluses.  The  marketing  and  distribution  of  fish  is 
much  more  advanced  in  this  sector,  at  least  in  Japan, 
than  in  the  other  sectors. 

TECHNOLOGY 

In  their  technology,  these  industries  are  characterized 
by  a  maximum  use  of  local  materials,  especially  of  bam¬ 
boo  and  palm  and  their  derivatives,  a  minimal  use  of 
mechanical  equipment  and  a  very  general  dejiendence  on 
wind  and  manpower  for  propulsion  and  for  the  operation 
of  equipment.  Lacking  the  aid  of  mechanical  equipment 
the  average  yield  per  unit  of  manpower  is  naturally  low. 
and  it  is  a  further  characteristic  that  generally  many 
more  individuals  are  to  be  found  assisting  in  any  opera¬ 
tion  than  is  usual  for  western  operations. 

Technology  of  Fishing.  The  most  common  type  of  gear 
is  the  trap.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  precise  defi¬ 
nition  of  what  constitutes  a  trap,  or  to  provide  a  general 
classification  of  such  gears,  but  they  range  from  the  small 
hand-held  baskets  to  the  elaborate,  specially  set.  net 
constructed  masuami  and  muroami  operated  at  sea  by  the 
Japanese.  These  are  used  in  all  types  of  water  for  a  wide 
range  of  types  of  fish. 

Apart  from  traps,  practically  every  other  type  of 
fishing  gear  is  employed  in  the  region  to  a  varying  de¬ 
gree.  In  the  eastern  sector  there  is  extensive  use  of 
modern  gear,  chiefly  by  the  Japanese.  In  the  central 
sector  the  trap  is  pre-eminent  in  importance  whilst  in  the 
western  sector  the  fishing  is  chiefly  by  simple  nets,  and 
lines. 

Similar  observations  might  be  made  concerning  the 
fishing  craft.  Japan  and  China  have  many  mechanized 
craft  whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  region  such  craft 
are  exceptional.  In  the  inland  fisheries  the  capture 
operations,  for  the  most  part,  are  carried  out  with  ele¬ 
mentary  gear  and  similar  observations  may  be  made  in 
respect  of  fresh  water  culture  operations.  The  brackish 
water  fisheries  in  many  places  merge  imperceptibly  into 
the  fresh  water  fisheries  and  frequently  the  methods  and 
even  the  manpower  and  gear  of  the  one  are  indistingui¬ 
shable  from  those  of  the  others.  Mechanization  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  its  appearance  in  all  phases  of  the  inland 
operation  and  one  can  observe  isolated  instances  of  en¬ 
gined  craft  or  mechanized  equipment  for  various  opera¬ 
tions. 
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It  is  in  the  marine  fisheries,  of  course,  that,  in  a 
comparative  sense,  the  consequences  of  the  lack  of  mecha¬ 
nization  manifest  themselves  most  clearly.  The  Japanese 
fishing  industry  has  many  mechanized  craft  which  before 
the  war  ranged  widely  over  the  world,  and  since  the  war 
have,  step  by  step,  been  restoring  the  range  of  operations. 
For  the  rest  of  the  region  the  marine  fishing  operations 
are  carried  out  from  craft  even  as  primitive  as  the  cata¬ 
maran,  which  impose  severe  limitations  on  the  length  of 
voyage  which  can  be  undertaken,  the  types  of  fishing 
operation  which  can  be  carried  out,  the  kinds  of  fish 
which  can  be  caught,  the  quantity  of  fish  which  can  be 
brought  to  port,  the  quality  of  the  landed  catch  and  the 
types  of  weather  conditions  under  which  fishing  can  be 
conducted.  For  the  most  part  fishing  operations  through¬ 
out  the  region  are  confined  to  the  fairly  narrow  zone 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  whilst  it  cannot  be  said  dog¬ 
matically  that  rich  resources  lie  out  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  operations,  and  simply  await  the  coming  of 
the  fishermen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  these  fishing  operations  have  the  significant 
secondary  effect  of  restraining  exploratory  activity  and 
the  discovery  of  new  grounds. 

Technology  of  Processing.  In  very  broad  geographic 
divisions  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  w'estern  sector  of  the 
region  the  principal  method  of  processing  is  by  drying 
with  or  without  salt  with  the  exception  of  the  Maidive 
fish.  This  processing  is  very  simple  and,  in  many  cases, 
produces  for  human  consumption  a  product  of  inferior 
quality,  barely  distinguishable  from  the  manure  prepared 
by  similar  methods. 

In  the  central  sector  more  complicated  methods  of 
processing  are  employed,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  conversion  into  paste  of  various  forms  and  into 
sauces.  The  pastes  are  made  by  pounding  various  species 
of  fish  and  crustacea  and  mixing  them  in  varying  quan¬ 
tity  with  materials  such  as  rice  flour,  salt  and  spice.  The 
pastes  vary  considerably  in  colour,  texture  and  moisture 
content.  The  sauces  are  made  by  a  sustained  process  of 
fermentation  which  reduces  the  protein  of  the  fish  flesh 
to  amino  acids  which  are  virtually  free  of  fish  odours. 
Further  use  is  made  of  the  fermentative  process  in  the 
preparation  of  other  products;  for  instance,  a  minor  de¬ 
gree  of  fermentation  is  used  in  preparing  some  of  the 
dried  fish  of  Cambodia  and  also  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines.  Fermentation  is  used  in  one  process  to 
reduce  the  carcase  into  a  kind  of  soup  in  which  float 
unrecognizable  lumps  of  fish  flesh.  Another  process 
which  is  employed  in  the  central  sector  is  that  of  boiling. 
In  the  eastern  sector  less  use  is  made  of  the  fermentative 
process  but,  especially  in  Japan,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  variety  of  processed  fish  produced  and,  in  particular, 


use  is  made  of  modern  methods  such  as  canning.  More¬ 
over,  considerable  quantities  of  various  types  of  fish  oil 
are  produced  in  the  eastern  sector,  whereas  the  quantities 
of  these  in  the  central  sector  are  negligible,  and  in  the 
western  sector  there  is  to  be  found  only  one  really  effec¬ 
tive  sliark  liver  oil  unit. 

Technology  of  Marketing  and  Distribution.  The  pattern 
of  marketiiig  and  distribution  in  the  region  is  basically 
a  simple  one  consisting  of  sales  of  fresh-landed  catch,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permit,  in  a  fresh  condition  for  im¬ 
mediate  consumption  and  the  processing  of  the  remain¬ 
der  for  consumption  at  later  date*.  Whilst  distribution 
of  processed  fish  has  developed  along  more  complicated 
lines,  the  distribution  of  fresh  fish  continues  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Wherever  current  facilities  such  as  roads, 
rail  or  shipping  lines  permit,  fresh  fish  is  despatched  for 
immediate  sale  and  immediate  consumption.  Ice  is  used 
fairly  generally  although  inefficiently  and  in  insufficient 
quantity.  There  is  a  bare  minimum  of  efficient  cold  sto¬ 
rage,  which  is  used,  in  point  of  fact,  only  for  unavoidable 
holding  pending  the  next  sales.  Japan  is  exceptional  in 
this  regard,  although  in  certain  places  in  the  other  sectors 
proper  systems  of  collecting  and  transportation  of  fish 
have  been  organized,  as,  for  instance,  in  Bombay,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Hongkong.  In  general  there  is  no  proper  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  means  of  carrying  fish  in  fresh  condi¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  catch  or  of  landing  to  the  market 
and/or  the  consumers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  provision  of  organized  facilities  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  development  of  this  industry. 

The  facilities  for  selling  fish  wholesale  and  retail  are 
generally  most  primitive.  There  are  only  a  few  genuine 
wholesale  fish  markets  in  the  region  and  these  service  the 
principal  cities  such  as  Hongkong,  Jakarta  and  Singa¬ 
pore.  With  the  exception  of  the  markets  in  Japan,  none 
of  these  wholesale  markets  is  really  satisfactory  in  capa¬ 
city,  lay-out,  or  technical  equipment.  The  facilities  for 
wholesale  and  retail  selling  of  fish  are  generally  entirely 
inadequate.  The  fish  are  placed  on  bare  stone  slabs 
without  protection  from  insects  or  climate  with  the  result 
that  spoilage  is  extensive. 

MANPOWER  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Mature  of  Manpower  Available.  In  considering  the  man¬ 
power  of  this  industry  the  first  step  must  be  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  available  a  very  consider¬ 
able  body  of  amateur  talent  engaged  in  taking  fish  for 
subsistence  purposes.  From  the  technical  point  of  view 
of  the  labour  force  of  the  industry  this  may  or  may  not 

1  It  could  not  be  held  however  that  no  fish  would  be  processed  If 
transport  and  marketing  faci'.ltles  could  deliver  the  entire  catch 
In  fresh  condition. 


have  great  significance.  It  would  seem,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  subsistence  operators  would  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  pool  of  potential  labour  to  be  drawn  upon  in 
emergency  and  from  which  recruitment  could  be  made 
for  permanent  operatives.  However,  it  is  likely  that  whilst 
the  first  point  is.  in  fact,  true,  the  second  is  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  real.  The  established  labour  force  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  already  considerable,  and  capable,  by  natural 
reproduction,  of  providing  adequate  recruitment.  This 
pool  of  subsistence  operators  has  an  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  from  another  point  of  view,  namely,  that  it  intro¬ 
duces  some  considerable  difficulties  into  the  statistical 
task  of  taking  a  census  of  the  industry  labour  force.  The 
distinction  between  a  subsistence  fisherman  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  operative  is  often  very  slight.  At  the  one  ex¬ 
treme,  there  is  the  farmer  who  catches  fish  in  his  spare 
time,  using  simple  gear  to  take  a  few  fish  as  required, 
for  himself.  At  the  other  extreme,  among  the  subsis¬ 
tence  operatives,  there  are  those  people  who  engage  in 
some  fishing  operation  to  meet  their  daily  food  require¬ 
ments,  but  catch  no  fish  for  either  barter  or  trade.  From 
the  latter  there  extends  by  indistinguishable  steps  a  series 
which  leads,  through  individuals  who  divide  their  time 
more  or  less  equally  between  some  agricultural  or  other 
pursuits,  and  fishing,  for  money  income,  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  operative.  This  situation  is  particularly  practica¬ 
ble  for  individuals  living  close  to  the  natural  resources 
as  in  the  case  of  fresh-water  and  brackish-water  fisheries 
and  also  of  those  operations  which  take  place  either  on 
the  sea-beach  or  in  the  shallow  coastal  waters.  In  these 
cases  the  fishing  grounds  are  of  easy  access,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  fishing  operations  are  simple  and  the  fishing 
gear  itself  is  most  simple  and  inexpensive.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion.  where  fishing  does  not  constitute  a  specialization,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  technical  development  is  slow  to 
take  place.  In  addition  to  this  general  psychological 
effect  in  the  industry,  there  are  others  such  as  the  fact 
that  fishing  is  regarded  as  a  low-raste  occupation  and,  in 
fact,  was  specifically  designated  so  in  the  Hindu  caste 
system.  In  general  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
fishing  community,  even  when  distinguishable  as  such, 
is  isolated,  low-caste,  illiterate,  and  impoverished.  A 
notable  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  Tambak  area  of  Java,  who  are  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  banished  convicts,  and  still,  after  centuries, 
are  isolated  and  carry  the  social  and  educational  marks 
of  their  low  condition.  It  could  not  be  held,  however, 
that  these  populations  are  unintelligent,  unenterprising 
or  unadventurous.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  their 
ability,  within  certain  limits,  to  improvise  equipment  and 
methods  to  meet  a  specified  situation.  There  is  evidence 
also  of  their  adaptability  to  new  equipment  and  that. 


given  the  training,  they  not  only  can  operate  new  fishing 
gear  but  can  manage  motor  engines.  .4nd  although  in 
certain  cases  they  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  venture  out 
to  sea,  in  other  cases  there  is  every  evidence  of  their 
hardihood  and  of  their  willingness  to  explore.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  that  in  this  section  of  the  industry’s 
problem,  there  is  an  immediate  need  on  the  one  hand  for 
intensive  socio-economic  study  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  social  and  educational  problems  and  on  the  other 
hand  for  an  effective  educational  programme. 

Special  note  must  be  made  of  an  unassessed  labour 
force  available  to  the  fishing  industry  in  Cambodia  which 
centres  its  fishing  operations  chiefly  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Tonle  Sap.  Each  year  there  occurs,  in  synchrony 
with  the  phases  of  the  moon  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember-January-February,  a  heavy  run  of  fish  through 
Tonle  Sap;  these  are  captured  by  means  of  barrages  and 
set  nets  installed  in  the  channels  of  this  system.  At  this 
time  the  Tonle  Sap,  chiefly  at  Phnom-Penh,  is  visited  by 
a  large  body  of  farming  peasants  who  come  from  villages 
as  far  as  1.30  kilometres  distance  from  Plinom-Penh.  These 
people  come,  in  whole  families  and  even  whole  villages, 
with  buffalo  carts  loaded  with  paddy  which  is  exchanged 
for  fish,  either  directly  with  the  fishermen  or  through  a 
dealer.  The  fish  which  they  receive  is  round,  which  they 
themselves  clean,  gut  and  prepare  for  conversion  into  fish 
paste,  pra  huoc,  which  is  made  by  pounding  the  fish  and 
mixing  with  rice  flour  and  other  material  and  allowing 
it  to  ferment.  The  pro  huoc  is  held  in  earthern-ware 
jars  and  is  carried  back  to  the  villages  where  it  is  eaten 
with  rice  as  the  main  source  of  protein  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  The  significant  feature  of  this  ex¬ 
ample  is  that  not  only  do  these  peasants  present  them¬ 
selves  (with  their  own  transport)  at  Phnom-Penh  as  a 
significant  avenue  of  disposal  of  a  large  quantity  of  fish 
(of  the  order  of  25.000  tons  each  year)  but  also  that  it 
is  probable  that  if  these  peasants  did  not  arrive  to  accept 
the  fish  in  round  condition,  the  fishermen  would  not  catch 
it,  since  the  manpower  is  not  available  to  ])rocess  the  fish 
and  place  it  on  an  alternative  market. 

Maf^nitude  of  Manpower  Force.  Table  I  gives  the  esti¬ 
mates  which  are  available  of  the  numbers  of  persons 
engaged  in  fishing  in  the  various  countries  of  this  region. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  these  figures  are  far 
from  accurate  and  that  considerable  confusion  has  arisen 
out  of  the  lack  of  precise  definition  of  fishing  as  an  occu¬ 
pation,  and  fishermen  as  a  category  of  persons  enume¬ 
rated  during  census.  Certain  of  the  figures  given  as 
representing  fishermen  are  actually  estimates  of  the  entire 
fishing  population  and  include  not  only  those  engaged  in 
occupations  subsidiary  to  the  fishing  industry,  such  as 
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net-making  and  ship-building  and  so  forth,  but  also  the 
dependents  of  the  fully  occupied  persons,  including  both 
engaged  and  non-engaged  dependents. 

Productivity  of  Labour.  In  view  of  the  general  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  statistics  available  in  the  region,  no  exact 
estimate  of  productivity  of  labour  can  be  given.  As  just 
mentioned,  it  is  generally  impossible  even  to  indicate  the 
precise  number  of  persons  engaged  in  genuine  fishing 
operations  and,  while  there  are  some  good  grounds  for 
indicating  the  level  of  production  in  certain  sections  of 
this  industry,  when  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of 
production  is  coupled  with  the  vagueness  of  estimates  of 
manpower,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  estimates  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  unreliable.  With  these  reservations  in  mind, 
the  figures  in  Table  I  may  be  considered  as  an  approxi¬ 


mate  indication  of  the  relative  conditions  of  the  industry 
in  parts  of  the  region. 

Level  of  living.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  studies  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  quantitative  measures  of  the  living 
standards  of  fishermen.  It  may  only  be  stated  that  it  is 
easily  observable  that  the  majority  of  fishermen  have  a 
low  standard  of  living.  Few  of  them  have  anything  more 
than  the  most  humble  of  dwellings;  most  of  them  are  in 
debt  and  spend  the  whole  of  their  income  on  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  entertainment.  Few  of  them  earn  enough  to 
make  savings  with  which  to  acquire  their  own  capital,  to 
give  their  children  education  or  to  establish  security  for 
themselves.  In  these  respects  fishermen  are  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  a  great  many  other  people  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  hut  as  a  body  fishermen  probably  have  a  lower 
average  standard  of  living  than  most  other  groups  in 
these  communities. 


TABLE  I 

Fish  production  in  relation  to  population  and  factors  of  production  {approximate  figures  onlvK 


I 

Country 

Population 
’000  s 
(1948) 

Men 
’000  s 

Boats 
’000  s 

Production 
’000  metric 
tons 

Production 

tons 

per  man  engaged 

Kilograms 
per  person  in  pop. 

Ceylon 

7,095 

44 

12 

U) 

0.91 

5.6 

China  (not  including  Taiwan) 

457,370 

2,700 

0.6 

India 

312.105 

.390 

70 

,531 

1..36 

1.5 

Indochina 

. . 

27.000 

26/) 

9.9 

Indonesia 

76.360 

258 

25 

472 

1.83 

6.2 

Japan 

80.697 

2.000 

3.180 

1.09 

39.8 

Pakistan 

. j 

73.321 

200 

17 

2.50 

1.25 

3.4 

Philippines 

19,234 

249 

13.1 

Hong  Kong 

1.800 

58 

4 

52 

0.89 

32.6 

Taiwan 

. ! 

6,126  * 

170 

20 

57 

0.34 

9.3 

Thailand 

17.666 

43 

3 

1.50 

3.49 

8.5 

Singapore 

964 

5 

2 

2 

0.42 

2.1 

Malaya 

5.000 

64 

22 

42 

0.66 

8.4 

1947 


The  above  figures  are  intended,  except  in  the  case  of  population,  merely  to  give  an  indication  of  order  of  magnitude.  They  are  grossh' 
Tounded  from  the  original  figures,  some  of  which  were  drawn  from  official  publications,  others  from  official  and  semi-official  reports 


FINANCE 

Because  of  the  nature  of  fishery  resources  the  property 
rights  in  the  fishing  industry  differ  substantially  from 
those  in  agricultural  industry.  The  most  general  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  only  property  rights  possessed  by  the 
fisherman  are  in  respect  of  his  boat  and  gear.  In  cultu¬ 
ral  operations  the  fisherman  may  have  exclusive  property 
rights  in  the  area  he  has  developed  and  on  which  he  is 


operating  his  culture  practices,  or  he  will  be  in  possession 
of  a  lease  from  some  person  who  holds  the  title  to  the 
grounds.  In  respect  of  capture  of  species  in  inland  waters 
the  situation  varies.  In  some  cases  exclusive  property 
is  held  by  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals;  in  other 
cases,  the  rights  to  exploit  may  be  granted  in  the  form 
of  a  licence  to  operate  or  a  lease  from  Government  or 
other  owners.  Notable  examples  of  the  latter  are  to  be 


found  in  Cambodia,  Burma  and  in  East  Pakistan  where 
the  rights  refer  to  a  section  of  natural  water.  Here  the 
fishermen  are  exploiting  natural  water  conservation  mea¬ 
sures  which  depend  largely  on  mutual  confidence  among 
the  fishermen.  Probably  the  most  expensive  property 
rights  are  those  in  respect  of  ground  on  which  Tambaks 
have  been  devclojied  and  in  these  the  population  features 
of  the  fish  stock,  are,  apart  from  questions  of  diseases  and 
pest,  dependent  solely  on  the  wishes  of  the  owners  or 
lessees  and  it  is  likely  therefore  that  the  exploitation 
should  be  made  on  a  more  rational  basis. 

Capitalizaiion.  Except  fur  the  advanced  Japanese  indus¬ 
try  very  little  precise  information  is  available  on  the  ca¬ 
pital  structure  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  regimi.  The 
most  that  is  available  is  some  general  information  on 
ownership,  means  of  savings  and  relative  size  of  fishing 
outfits. 

Numericall)  the  owner  ojierativc  is  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  type  of  individual  in  the  industry:  but  although  the 
amount  of  actual  labour  represented  in  the  amount  of 
equipment  possessed  by  such  individual  might  be  greater 
than  the  equipment  of  other  categories,  the  average  own¬ 
ing  would  be  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  Usually  the 
equipment  of  the  owner  operative  is  relatively  small  and 
where  an  outfit  operates  more  complicated  equipment  the 
operative  has  generally  been  obliged  to  turn  to  others  for 
financial  help  and,  in  doing  so,  has  brought  into  the  in¬ 
dustry  individuals  who  may  otherwise  have  little  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  The  equipment  of  the  industry  may  be 
owned  by  individuals  engaged  in  ancillary  occupations 
such  as  in  the  market  dealing  with  processed  fish  or  deal¬ 
ing  in  nets  and  other  fishery  requirements;  or  the  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  owned  by  individuals  of  entirely  different 
occupations  who  have  turned  to  the  industry  for  invest¬ 
ment.  The  amount  of  money  which  is  invested  in  this, 
way  varies  very  considerably;  in  the  mechanized  Japa¬ 
nese  fishing,  units  such  as  steam  trawlers  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  barrages  of  the  Cambo¬ 
dian  Lakes  involve  capitalization  in  some  cases  in  e.xcess 
of  a  million  piastres,  i.e.  20i000  dollars.  The  fish  traps 
of  Thailand  and  Singapore  involve  capitalization  of  about 
half  this  amount. 

OperaUoiiat  Costs.  It  is  probably  in  connection  with  the 
ojierational  costs,  that  is,  the  cost  of  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  gear  and  the  current  financial  commitments  for 
foodstuffs,  wages,  etc.  that  the  major  financial  problems 
of  the  industry  are  to  be  found.  Probably  the  majority 
of  the  fishermen  of  this  region  are  at  present  seriously  in 
debt  in  respect  of  finance  for  these  operational  expenses 
and  most  of  them  are  bound  by  agreement  to  fish  dealers 
through  whom  they  must  sell  their  fish  as  a  means  for  re¬ 


payment  of  the  debt.  But  the  situation  is  such  that  the 
debt  is  really  never  repaid  in  full,  and  when  a  fishing 
season  ends  the  revenue  from  the  total  catch  has  been  in¬ 
sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  plus  the  operating  e.xpenses 
reijuired  for  tiie  season,  and  the  fisherman  commences 
the  ijuiet  season  of  the  year  with  a  debt  which  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  increase  by  further  borrowing  from  the  dealer. 
It  is  probably  true  that  this  section  of  the  problems  of 
the  industry  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  remedial 
action  by  government.  Undoubtedly  certain  dealers  are 
fair  and  scrupulously  honest  in  their  dealings  with  the 
fishermen,  but  with  them,  as  much  as  with  their  disho¬ 
nest  colleagues,  the  system  itself  has  a  danqiing  effect  on 
the  industry. 

()KG.\.MZ.AT10.\ 

In  this  industry  there  can  be  recognized  three  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  individual.  Firstly,  those  who  arc  employed 
and  who  do  not  own  either  equipment  or  property  rights, 
and  who  are  paid  wages  or  receive  rewards  in  kind. 
Secondly,  there  are  those  who  are  owner  operatives, 
meaning  those  wlio  own  part  or  all  of  the  equipment  of 
the  fishing  outfit  and  also  engage  in  working  the  outfit, 
and  who  draw  from  the  returns  a  share  both  for  the 
equipment  employed  and  for  their  labour.  Finally,  there 
are  those  who  stand  in  the  position  of  owner  but  do  not 
participate  in  any  way  in  the  operations  of  the  industry. 
The  relationships  which  exist  between  these  types  of  in¬ 
dividual  are  extremely  varied,  involving  differences  in 
the  amount  of  equipment  owned  and  in  the  proportion 
of  the  total  returns  to  which  the  individual  is  entitled. 
Co-operative  societies  liave  been  formed  in  various  parts 
of  the  region  with  extremely  variable  success.  The 
highest  degree  of  development  of  such  societies  is  to  be 
found  in  Japan. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

Table  I  presents  the  estimates  at  present  available  of 
the  quantity  of  the  different  production  factors  (men  and 
boats)  of  this  industry,  and  gives  the  estimates  which  are 
available  at  present  of  the  total  production  in  each  of 
these  countries.  From  this  table  tentative  estimates  of 
production  capacity  and  efficiency  have  been  prepared  as 
shown  in  the  last  columns.  The  statistics  of  this  table 
demonstrate  in  some  measure  the  chief  facts  which  are 
qualitatively  recognized  in  respect  of  these  industries; 
apart  from  the  fact  of  the  great  number  of  people  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  industry  in  various  phases,  and  the  very 
considerable  number  of  units  of  equipment  employed, 
the  table  indicates  the  extreme  variability  not  only  in  the 
relative  production,  but  also  in  the  production  per  opera¬ 
tive.  The  table  however  does  not  indicate  the  fluctiia- 


lions  in  catch  which  occur  from  month  to  month,  season 
to  season  and  year  to  year.  Gross  seasonal  effects  are 
present  in  most  of  the  fisheries  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
region  there  is  a  complicated  pattern  of  activities  based 
on  the  seasonal  cycle  in  the  fishing. 

In  addition  to  the  within-the-year  rhythms  in  fishing 
activity  and  availability  of  fish,  there  are  distinct,  and  in 
some  eases  very  considerable  fluctuations  as  between 
years.  A  notable  example  of  these  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  catch  of  the  Indian  oil  sardine  which,  from  a  level 
of  millions  of  maunds  per  year,  has  declined  to  virtual 
disappearance.  Another  example  is  the  catch  of  Hilsa 
which  displays  distinct  variation  from  year  to  year.  In 
its  present  condition  the  industry  is  neither  well  adjusted 
to  these  fluctuations,  nor  capable  of  taking  remedial 
measures  of  any  type.  Its  secondary  e:|uipment  is  not 
of  a  kind  that  can  cope  with  strong  changes  in  volume 
of  supply,  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  marketing  and  distribution,  which  is  easily 
glutted.  One  of  the  most  significant  changes  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  secondary  equipment  must  be  the 
development  of  reserve  capacity. 

The  records  of  fish  catch,  or  even  of  market  hand¬ 
lings,  are  generally  insufficiently  detailed  to  permit  of 
the  deeper  analysis  of  fluctuations  or  to  attempt  the  cor¬ 
relations  with  various  factors  in  the  resources,  the  indus¬ 
try  and  the  general  economy,  by  which  the  fluctuations 
might  be  understood  and  from  which  a  prediction  system 
might  be  evolved. 

TRADE  IN  FISH  AND  FISHERY  PRODUCTS 

External  trade  in  fresh  fish  has  never  been  of  major 
proportions  in  this  region  and  has  consisted  chiefly  of 
movement  of  immediate  market  supplies  across  adjacent 
national  boundaries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  importations 
into  Singapore  from  the  nearby  Indonesian  archipelago 
and  into  Hong  Kong  from  the  Chinese  mainland. 

A  substantial  trade  in  dried  fish  existed  before  the 
war  and  moved  through  certain  well-established  chan¬ 
nels.  The  principal  supplying  countries  were  Indochina, 
Thailand,  Malaya  and  India,  much  of  whose  product 
went  through  Singapore,  chiefly  to  Indonesia.  China 
imported  various  dried  fishery  products  (for  instance, 
sharks’  fins)  from  various  countries  of  the  region,  inclu¬ 
ding  Sind  Province  in  Pakistan.  Hong  Kong  was  the 
entrepot  for  much  of  this  trade.  In  the  west  the  principal 
movements  were  of  dried  fish  from  India  to  Ceylon,  Mal- 
dive  fish  to  Ceylon,  and  dried  fish  from  southern  India 
to  Burma.  Certain  supplies  which  before  the  war  moved 
within  the  boundaries  of  undivided  India  have  now  ac¬ 
quired  the  status  of  international  trade,  but  these  have 


suffered  interference  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  fish 
trade  of  the  region  and  at  present  the  international  move¬ 
ment  of  fish  and  fish  products  is  at  a  very  low  level. 
Among  the  factors  responsible  for  this  change  probably 
that  of  curreaey  difficulties  has  the  greatest  influence.  The 
trade  between  India  and  Ceylon  has  been  uninterrupted 
whilst  the  importations  by  Indonesia  have  become  negli¬ 
gible. 

In  the  eastern  sector  the  movement  of  fishery  pro¬ 
ducts  into  and  out  of  China,  Korea  and  Japan  was  con¬ 
siderable  before  the  war.  I'he  Philii)pines  participated 
in  this  trade,  which  included  canned  goods  of  numerous 
types,  oils  and  other  by-products,  as  well  as  dried  and 
salted  fish.  Although  this  trade  has  been  rapidly  re¬ 
covering  since  the  war,  recent  restrictions  introduced  by 
the  Philippine  Government  seemed  likely  to  cause  a  se¬ 
rious  set-back  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  complicated 
political  situation  in  the  sector  is  having  a  marked  effect. 

ROLE  OF  FISH  IN  NATIONAL  ECONOMIES 
Fish  in  Asian  Diet.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  for  a  great 
many  people  of  the  region  fish  is  the  principal  source  of 
protein  and  for  many  the  staple  diet  is  rice  and  fish. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  people  who  have  only  very 
limited  supplies  of  fish  and  some  who  have  none  at  all; 
there  is  thus  extreme  variation  both  between  countries 
and  between  sections  of  each  country.  Unfortunately  it  is 
impossible  to  give,  for  most  of  the  countries,  any  quan¬ 
titative  measure  of  the  importance  of  fish  in  the  diet  of 
the  people:  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  fish  and  fish 
products  supply,  on  the  average,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  animal  protein,  and  of  calcium,  vitamins  and  other 
essential  items  of  diet. 

Contribution  to  National  Income.  In  view  of  the  in- 
ade(]uacy  of  the  statistical  data  in  respect  of  the  total 
quantity  of  fish  and  fishery  products,  it  is  inevitable  that 
any  attempt  to  assess  the  contribution  of  this  industry  to 
the  various  national  economies  must  be  unsuccessful. 
Table  II  gives  the  published  statistics  for  this  purpose. 
Whilst  none  of  these  figures  can  be  submitted  to  any  test 
it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  the  writer’s  impression  that 
most  of  the  estimates  are  underestimated,  whilst  some  of 
them  are  grossly  overestimated.  However,  it  must  be 
stressed  that  at  this  juncture  this  industry’s  contribution 
to  national  income  (depending  of  course  on  the  definition 
of  national  income)  can  hardly  be  measured  in  terms  of 
its  products  in  respect  of  which  money  has  changed 
hands,  or  on  which  a  money  value  has  been  set.  It  has 
been  remarked  earlier  in  this  article  that  the  volume  of 
catch  taken  in  the  course  of  subsistence  operations  must 
be,  as  a  total  for  the  region,  very  considerable  indeed. 
None  of  this  is  ever  assigned  a  money  value  and  it  would 
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be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so.  Hypothetically  it  might  be 
possible  to  estimate  the  average  daily  subsistence  catch 
and  then,  as  a  means  to  giving  a  value,  to  estimate  some 
characteristic  daily  price  level  for  species  of  the  type 
taken  in  these  ojjerations  and  apply  this,  allowing  for 
transport  and  marketing  differentials,  to  the  average 
daily  catch.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  procedure  would 
be  extremely  difficult  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  end 


result  would  be  of  much  value.  Perhaps  the  best  that 
could  be  achieved  would  be  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
subsistence  catch  and  to  add  this  to  the  commercial  catch 
in  equivalent  dietary  terms  and  then  to  adjudge  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  fish  in  the  total  dietary  of  the  country. 
This  procedure  would  of  course  neglect  those  quantities 
of  fish  and  fish  products  which  pass  from  the  country  as 
exports,  and  those  quantities  used  for  non-food  purposes. 


TABLE  II 


Estimates  of  E-sh  production  and  national  income  (net  national  product)  of  a  few  countries 

in  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 


Connin' 

V  ear 

1  Unit 

Value  of 

Fi.sh  Production 

Net  Nation;d  ' 
product  1 

% 

Burma  ...  . 

19-16/47 

Million  Rupees 

18 

2,385  1 

2.0 

Ceylon 

19  W 

Million  Rupees 

26 

1.701  i 

1.5 

China 

1933 

^  Million  Yuan 

176 

19.916  ! 

0.9 

India 

1916/47 

j  .Million  Rupees 

150 

55.800  : 

0.3 

Japan 

1948 

Billion  Yen 

18.85 

1,907.2 

1.0 

S.  Korea  ... 

1918 

Million  Won 

3,577 

692.128  i 

0.5 

Philippines  .  . 

1918 

j  Million  Pesos 

257 

3,67)2  1 

7.0 

Thailand 

1948 

j  Million  Baht 

1,776 

14,619 

12.1 

Sources: 

Burma  The  National  Income  of  Burma,  by  Miss  Phyllis  Ady  (unpublished  and  confidential),  page  54. 

Ceylon  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Services,  February  1347,  Government  of  Ceylon.  Appendix  I.  Dr.  B.  B.  Das  Gypta  s  note  on 
Estimate  of  National  Income,  page  123. 

China  National  Income  of  China,  IDltli  (in  Chinese),  Institute  cf  Social  Sciences.  Academica  Slnica,  Nanking  January  1947,  Vol.  1 

India  National  Income  of  the  Indian  Cnion  Provinces,  1940/47,  Mlnist.-y  of  Commerce,  Government  of  India,  page  8. 

Indonesia  National  Income  StatisUcs,  19:Ut-l.>48,  Stat:stical  Ollite  of  the  United  Nations,  page  98. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ASIAN  FISHERIES 
There  are  numerous  encouraging  signs  in  the  region 
tiiat  significant  developments  are  germinating  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  On  every  hand  there  are  to  be  found  examples 
of  the  movement  toward  mechanization,  in  both  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  phases.  Junks  at  Hong  Kong  are 
being  converted  to  mechanical  operation;  Ceylon  has 
purchased  a  new  trawler  to  replace  the  ‘Raglan  Castle’; 
India  continues,  in  Bombay  and  Bengal,  its  programme 
of  introducing  western-designed  mechanically  operated 
vessels.  In  every  country  fishery  departments  are  for¬ 
mulating  plans  for  the  development  of  the  industry. 
These  developments  will  bring  about  extension  and/or 
intensification  of  operations,  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  handling  the  catch,  and  improvements  in  the  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  the  supply.  Again,  most  govern¬ 
ments  are  planning  extension  of  their  programmes  of  re¬ 
search,  of  all  types,  for  this  industry.  There  is  notice¬ 
able  a  considerably  heightened  interest  in  the  industry.  In 
general  terms  these  developments  are  certain  to  effect  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  fish  catch  and  improvement 
in  its  quality.  Whether,  in  addition  to  an  increased  sup¬ 
ply  of  improved  quality  and  a  wider  range  of  types  of 
product,  these  developments  will  also  give  cheaper  fish  is 
a  question  which  cannot  yet  be  answered  although  it 


seems  likely  that  the  actual  money  cost  of  fish  will,  in 
company  with  the  cost  of  most  other  commodities  in  this 
region,  show  a  marked  increase.  This  would  seem  inevi¬ 
table  when  these  improvements  are  considered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  present  status  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
region.  As  noted  above,  the  majority  of  the  fishermen  live 
rather  frugal  lives:  their  occupation  is  frequently  a  ha¬ 
zardous  one,  attended  by  considerable  uncertainty  in  res¬ 
pect  of  opportunity  to  work  and  of  income  to  be  ob¬ 
tained;  their  product  is  an  extremely  perishable  one  for 
which  at  times  they  can  obtain  no  return.  Also  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  producer’s 
return  for  his  catch  and  the  price  paid  by  consumers. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  supply  and  the 
perishability  of  the  product  and  much  to  the  charges 
made  by  the  middlemen  —  justified  by  the  high  risk  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  industry.  Possibly  thr  improvements  which 
can  be  expected  in  the  industry,  which  would  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  in  tlie  risk  element  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  tlie  investment  status  of  the  industry,  would  also 
serve  to  reduce  tliis  price  discrepancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  this  possible  reduction  will  inevitably  be  taken 
up  by  improved  returns  to  fishermen,  and  the  increase  in 
costs  resulting  from  mechanization. 
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FIELDS  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  HANDICAPPED  BY 
LACK  OF  TRAINED  PERSONNEL  IN  ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


IM'liDDlCnoN 

The  following  article  deals  only  witli  the  industrial 
held,  including  hydro-electric  power  schemes,  mining  and 
constructional  projects,  but  in  general  excluding  trans- 
|x>rt  and  telecommunications.  Personnel  have  been 
classified  into  two  groups  —  Group  A,  covering  scienti¬ 
fic.  technical,  professional  and  higher  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  and  Group  B.  covering  supervisory,  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers.  .An  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
limit  the  enquiry  to  the  more  important  projects  included 
in  each  country’s  plan  of  industrial  development. 

Only  one  country  in  the  region  —  India  —  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  scientific  manpower  enquiry*  covering  Grouji 
A  and  supervisory  personnel,  and  no  country  has  made 
any  detailed  investigation  of  its  position  in  relation  to 
Group  B  personnel.  Moreover,  only  a  few  countries  of 
the  region  have  State  Employment  Services  to  assist  them 
to  clarify  their  availabilities  and  requirements  in  res|)ect 
of  the  latter  group. 

Information  in  a  variety  of  forms  has  been  forth¬ 
coming  from  most  countries  of  the  region  and  has  been 
supplemented  by  other  evidences  of  shortages,  such  as  the 
types  of  overseas  training  facilities  being  provided  or 
urgently  desired  by  Governments  for  their  nationals,  re¬ 
quests  for  the  expert  assistance  of  foreign  specialist  per¬ 
sonnel.  and  finally  the  plans  being  developed  or  the  en¬ 
quiries  undertaken  in  respect  of  the  enlargement  or  re¬ 
orientation  of  national  schemes  of  technical  training, 
both  for  Group  A  and  Group  B  personnel. 

In  view  of  the  imjiortance  of  the  period  1919-1950 
in  the  evolution  of  international  plans  of  technical  assis¬ 
tance.  covering  the  programme  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  the  United  States  EGA  and  Point 
Four  programmes,  and  the  Commonwealth  scheme  for 
south  and  south-east  Asia,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
information  finally  forthcoming  would  be  considerably 
more  specific  in  relation  to  Group  A  than  to  Group  B 
personnel.  Nevertheless,  although  it  was  realized  that 
much  of  the  itemized  information  in  the  country  studies 
would  be  subject  to  rapid  change  as  technical  assistance 
programmes  got  increasingly  under  way,  their  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  survey  lay  in  the  general  conclusions  that 
could  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the  fields  in  which  long¬ 
term  needs  were  likely  to  persist.  In  this  article,  there¬ 
fore.  the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  individual  countries 
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are  set  out  very  generally  and  briefly  and  are  followed 
by  a  precis  of  the  more  important  regional  long-term 
shortages.  Finally,  certain  additional  lequirements 
brought  to  light  by  the  enquiry  are  indicated,  in  view  of 
their  importance  in  relation  to  the  future  handling  of  the 
problem  of  both  regional  and  national  shortages  of 
trained  personnel. 

THE  POSITION  OF  INUIVIDUAL  COUNTRIES 
IN  1950 

Burma 

Owing  to  disturbed  internal  conditions  the  industrial 
section  of  the  Two  Year  Development  Plan  of  1947,  ori¬ 
ginally  scheduled  for  implementation  in  1948-49,  still 
remains  largely  on  paper.  Almost  all  the  country’s  in¬ 
dustries.  such  as  petroleum  and  mining  and  even  railways 
and  water  transport,  had  originally  been  developed  by 
foreign  enterprise  and,  with  the  coming  of  political  in¬ 
dependence.  the  withdrawal  of  managerial  and  trainetl 
personnel  left  Burma  largely  bereft  of  the  skills  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  what  was  in  effect  a  scheme  of  nationali¬ 
zation  of  its  main  industries. 

With  recent  improvements  in  the  internal  conditions 
of  the  country,  the  Government  is  faced  with  certain 
urgent  requirements  to  fulfil  the  modified  plans  of  deve¬ 
lopment  now  envisaged.  High  priority  is  given  to  the 
needs  of  key  government  departments.  The  Mines  De¬ 
partment  is  to  be  expanded  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  the 
Government  in  regard  both  to  the  mining  possibilities 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  present  methods  of  operation, 
but  in  the  absence  of  trained  Burmese  mining  engineers 
and  geologists,  foreign  jjersonnel  must  be  sought.  The 
proposed  Industrial  Research  Laboratory  —  a  key  insti¬ 
tution  under  the  new  plan  —  must  also  seek  overseas 
specialist  staff  until  sufficient  Burmese  graduates  with 
overseas  training  become  available.  The  Central  Statis¬ 
tical  Office,  which  has  had  the  services  of  two  United 
Nations  statistical  experts  for  varying  periods  and  which 
is  faced  with  the  task  of  reorientating  tlie  whole  statistical 
machinery  of  government,  is  faced  with  the  lack  of  well 
trained  and  experienced  economists,  statisticians  and 
sociologists.  The  Geological  Survey  Department  is  si¬ 
milarly  dependent  on  foreign  staff  and  it  will  take  many 
years  for  the  small  and  at  present  poorly  equipped  Geo¬ 
logy  Department  of  the  University  of  Rangoon  to  provide 
the  necessary’  personnel.  The  Directorate  of  Industries 


also  lacks  key  personnel  both  at  controlling  levels  for 
departments  dealing  with  factory  and  cottage  industries 
and  for  technical  and  vocational  education. 

In  regard  to  |)articular  industries,  the  help  of  foreign 
personnel  is  sought  in  the  fields  of  mining,  sericulture, 
silk  spinning,  glass  manufacture,  leather  goods  and,  in 
relation  to  a  wide  field  of  engineering  skills,  in  electric 
power  generation  and  transmission.  Recent  plans  of  the 
Government  have  concentrated  on  the  urgent  need  to 
modernize  existing  cottage  and  handicraft  industries  and 
to  introduce  new  ones  along  lines  made  familiar  to  the 
Burmese  during  the  war  years  by  the  Japanese.  A  re¬ 
quest  for  a  large  number  of  Japanese  technicians  in  dif¬ 
ferent  small-scale  industries,  to  be  made  available 
through  United  Nations  technical  assistance,  has  resulted 
in  a  team  of  three  experts  being  sent  to  the  country  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Labour  Office.  It 
will  survey  all  aspects  of  these  industries,  including  per¬ 
sonnel  requirements  and  training  facilities,  which,  if  de- 
velo|)ed  along  sound  lines,  should  be  of  great  importance 
in  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  consumer  goods. 

Ceylon 

The  Government’s  Six  Year  Plan  ( 1947-48  to 
1952-3)  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  implementation.  It 
aims  at  offsetting  the  dependence  of  the  country  on  export 
crops  by  diversifying  its  industries.  Recently,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  plan  in  relation  to  manjjower  has  been 
stressed,  foreign  |>ersonnel  being  sought  only  where 
trained  Ceylonese  are  not  available.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  lag  in  the  implementation  of  the  plan,  not  in 
respect  of  irrigation  and  hydro-electric  development,  but 
in  relation  to  the  majority  of  industrial  projects.  The 
cement  plant  has  been  completed  and  is  in  production, 
and  a  big  paper  mill  is  under  construction.  Other  top 
priority  projects,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  fertilizers,  cotton 
textiles  and  sugar  manufacture,  have  not  emerged  from 
the  planning  stage.  Existing  industries  such  as  leather, 
glass,  paper  and  ceramics,  have  been  running  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  loss.  Two  of  the  main  reasons  for  both  delays 
and  financial  losses  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
directing  personnel  both  in  the  government  departments 
concerned  and  amongst  higher  managerial  personnel  re¬ 
quired  for  existing  and  new  industries. 

The  Government  has  recently  been  seeking  for  tht 
Ministry  of  Industries  a  chief  planning  expert  and  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  cottage  industries,  as  well  as  specialist  sup¬ 
porting  staffs.  Managerial  personnel  and  technologists 
were  required  for  the  following  industries  —  caustic  so¬ 
da,  research  on  salt  and  by-products,  fertilizers,  vege¬ 
table  oil  processing,  j)a|)er  manufacture,  cement  works, 
steel  works,  mining  and  beach  mineral  sands,  cotton  ami 


rayon  textile  manufacture,  ceramics  and  pottery  works, 
a  fishery  research  vessel,  and  a  series  of  proposed  ice 
plants.  In  all  forty-five  foreign  |)ersonncl  were  sought 
primarily  as  works  managers,  engineers  and  chemists. 
Overseas  training  facilities  for  Ceylonese  nationals  have 
been  arranged  or  are  being  sought  in  respect  of  caustic 
soda  manufacture,  fertilizers,  paper,  steel,  rayon  textiles 
and  fish  processing.  Domestic  training  facilities  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  inadequate  both  for  Group  A  and  Group  B 
personnel. 

India 

In  view  of  the  availability  of  the  report,  published 
in  June  1949,  of  the  Scientific  Manpower  Committee,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  deal  here  with  more  than  a  few  of  the 
more  important  recent  developments  in  connection  with 
current  shortages  of  trained  personnel.  Development 
Committees  dealing  with  particular  industries  have  been 
set  up  under  the  Central  Advisory  Council  of  Industries 
whicli  was  established  in  1948,  when  the  fall  in  produc¬ 
tion,  noticeable  since  the  middle  of  1946,  was  causing  the 
Government  grave  concern.  A  shortage  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel,  particularly  of  managerial  grades,  was  diagnosed 
as  one  of  the  main  impediments  to  production  and  a  tri¬ 
partite  committee  of  the  council  is  now  investigating  this 
problem. 

Prior  to  the  evolution  of  the  Six  Year  Development 
Plan,  the  Government  “high-lighted”  its  more  immediate 
shortages  of  trained  jjersonnel  in  relation  to  statistical 
organizations,  hydro-electric  development  schemes,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  certain  industries,  including  cellulose,  mining 
mechanics,  the  grading  of  both  wool  and  hides  and  skins, 
engineering  in  connection  with  the  saw  milling  industry 
and  plywood  manufacture,  and  food  packing  and  preserv¬ 
ation.  In  November  1950,  with  the  completion  of  the 
Six  Year  Development  Plan,  the  Government  submitted 
details  on  a  project  basis,  as  far  as  these  had  been  worked 
out  at  the  time,  of  their  more  immediate  requirements  for 
foreign  personnel  and  overseas  training  facilities  for 
Indian  nationals  to  enable  the  schemes  embodied  in  the 
plan  to  be  accelerated.  The  total  of  these,  in  relation  to 
the  present  field  of  enquiry,  as  then  assessed,  included  the 
following  Group  A  |)ersonnel: 


Foreign 

Exj)erts 

Nationals  for 
Overseas  Training 

Engineers  and  techno- 

logical  experts 

906 

398 

Scientific  and 

educational  research 

854 

17 

Detailed  requirements,  where  already  assessed,  covered 
projects  of  both  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
and  included  the  geological  survey,  chemicals  (raw  film. 
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fertilizers,  explosives  penicillin,  sulphur  and  anti-malarial 
drugs,  and  plastics),  paper  and  cellulose,  cement,  ferrous 
metallurgy  (steel  and  electric  pig-iron  plants),  salt  mining, 
sericulture  and  silk  weaving,  wool  and  hide  and  skin  grad¬ 
ing,  food  processing  and  packeting,  wood  products  ( parti¬ 
cularly  research  in  relation  to  plywood  manufacture)  and 
tobacco  auctioning.  In  the  field  of  engineering,  where 
shortages  of  (|ualified  |)ersonnel  are  particularly  marked, 
a  wide  variety  of  engineers  were  listed  for  teaching,  re¬ 
search  and  manufacture.  These  were  required  for  marine 
engineering,  a  steel  tube  mill,  electric  power  generation, 
transmission  and  distribution,  large  scale  constructional 
works  such  as  aerodromes  and  dams,  aeronautical  re¬ 
search,  telephone  operation,  and  the  manufacture  of 
machine  tools,  wire  and  wire  products,  telephone,  radio 
and  radar  equipment,  mathematical  and  precision  instru¬ 
ments.  locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  and  aircraft. 

In  addition.  Technical  Government  Directorates  were 
seeking  experts  in  their  special  fields,  including  the 
Poona  Research  Station,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (statisticians),  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  Central  Water  Power,  Irrigation  and  Navigation 
Commission  and  the  Central  Institute  of  Edueation  (in 
relation  to  vocational  guidance). 

The  development  of  cottage  industries,  which  is 
receiving  increasing  attention,  is  primarily  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  State  Governments,  the  funetion  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  being  exercised  through  a  Cottage  In¬ 
dustries  Board  concerned  mainly  with  coordination  and 
general  guidance,  training  of  instructors,  research,  and 
development  of  export  markets.  A  difficulty  in  relation 
to  these  industries  is  wastage  of  skills  acquired  through 
already  inadequate  training  facilities.  Some  5,000 
schords,  mainly  state  owned  or  run  by  some  public  body, 
train  not  more  than  12.5,000  pupils  a  year,  of  whom  more 
than  half  seek  emplovment  in  industries  other  than  those 
in  which  they  have  been  trained,  and  a  further  25  per 
cent  remain  as 'wage  earners  in  the  cities.  The  village 
crafts  thus  benefit  by  under  25  |ier  cent  of  the  yearly  out¬ 
put  of  trained  personnel.  In  the  la«t  few  years  the 
Government  has  made  considerable  use  of  Japanese  tech¬ 
nicians  with  a  view  to  opening  up  new  industries,  moder¬ 
nizing  existing  crafts  and  improv’ng  packeting  and  mar¬ 
keting  techniques.  There  still  e?!*ists,  however,  a  nation¬ 
wide  shortage  of  persons  callable  of  acting  as  supervi¬ 
sors  and  trainers  of  the  rural  craftsmen. 

No  manpower  survey  has  been  carried  out  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Group  B  |)ersonncl  an<l  the  available  information 
is  largely  obtained  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  (Directo¬ 
rate  of  Resettlement  and  Employment)  through  the  nation¬ 


wide  network  of  state  employment  exchanges.  Persis¬ 
tent  demands  exist  for  highly  skilled  draughtsmen,  maehi- 
nists,  welders,  tractor  drivers,  electricians,  pattern 
makers,  fitters,  turners,  overseers,  etc.  These  shortages 
cover  many  industries  and  are  not  restricted  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  area.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  surplus  in  some 
of  these  fields  of  insufficiently  trained  men  who  can  only 
be  profitably  absorbed  if  given  additional  training.  In 
certain  other  fields,  such  as  clerical  work  and  allied  occu¬ 
pations,  there  is  a  surplus  of  labour  which  requires  to  be 
diverted  into  channels  where  there  is  an  actual  or  poten¬ 
tial  shortage.  It  is  estimated  that  government  and  other 
training  facilities  for  Group  B  personnel  cover  some 
2.3,000  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  annually,  but  the 
outstanding  need  is  for  a  wide  extension  of  in-plant 
training,  a  point  which  is  stressed  in  the  Scientific  Man¬ 
power  Committee  report. 

The  Associated  States  of  Indochina  (Laos,  Cambodia 
and  Viet-Nam) 

The  standing  development  plan  for  these  three  terri¬ 
tories  is  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
the  Modernization  of  Indochina  (1948).  By  October  1950 
existing  industries,  including  alcohol,  paper  and  pulp,  ce¬ 
ment,  tin,  coal,  cotton,  silk,  glass,  mechanical  engineering 
industries  and  power  generation,  transmission  and  dis¬ 
tribution  were  at  varying  stages  of  reconstruction,  in 
many  cases  delayed  through  further  damage  resulting 
from  the  present  hostilities.  New  industries,  principally 
chemical,  metallurgical  and  textile,  have  not  got  beyond 
preliminary  surveys,  and  in  many  cases  these  have  been 
considerably  slowed  down  because  of  disturbed  condi¬ 
tions. 

Under  treaties  recently  coneluded  between  France 
and  the  Associated  States,  the  latter  have  agreed  to  give 
prioritv  to  French  technicians  and  to  seek  from  France 
the  technical  assistance  they  desire  and  facilities  for 
scientifie  training.  The  more  immediate  need  is  for 
offers  of  overseas  training.  Because  of  depleted  funds, 
help  is  wanted  to  provide  sueh  facilities  both  in  France 
and  in  other  French-speaking  territories,  the  order  of 
prioritv  (exclusive  of  agriculture)  being  industries  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  conditioning  and  processing  of  tropical  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  mining  industries  (coal,  iron  phos¬ 
phates.  non-ferrous  metals),  chemical  industries  (parti¬ 
cularly  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers),  power  generation 
and  transmission,  and  the  mechanical  industries.  In  the 
meanwhile,  even  with  restricted  operations  and  the  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  new  developments,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
shortage  of  skilled  teehnieians  amongst  the  Vietnamese 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  even  more  so  amongst  the 
people  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
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Korea 

The  information  available,  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  on  21  June  1950,  mentioned  ret]uest5  for  ex¬ 
perts  in  economic  planning,  public  finance  and  taxation 
and  on  marketing  questions.  Details  were  also  provided 
of  (1)  the  number  of  trained  nationals  currently  avail¬ 
able.  (2)  the  number  of  nationals  for  whom  training 
could  be  undertaken  in  the  country,  (3)  requirements  for 
foreign  personnel  and  (4)  requirements  for  overseas 
training  of  Koreans.  The  industries  covered  were  in  the 
following  groups  —  chemicals,  pajier,  metallurgical  in¬ 
dustries,  mining,  petroleum  and  a  wide  variety  of  cons¬ 
tructional  occupations.  In  all,  105  foreign  exjierts  were 
sought  and  overseas  training  facilities  for  142  Koreans. 

Nepal 

A  report  was  prepared  in  1950  by  the  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning  Committee  embodying  a  Fifteen  Year 
Plan  of  Economic  Development,  but,  as  far  as  is  known, 
it  has  not  yet  been  endorsed  by  the  Government.  The 
plan  covers  three  five-year  periods  and,  in  relation  to  in¬ 
dustry,  includes  an  oil  expeller  plant,  sugar  mill,  pulp  and 
pajier  mills,  a  cement  factory,  wool  and  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  mills,  a  rice  mill  and  a  wood  sawing  mill. 
Other  industries  envisaged  for  the  later  stages  of  the  plan 
include  chemicals,  soap,  jute,  shoes,  glass,  canning,  mat¬ 
ches,  plywood,  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  The  development 
of  mineral  resources  (china  clay,  graphite,  ochres  and 
limestone)  and  a  hydro-electric  power  scheme  are  also 
included  in  the  first  stage  of  the  plan.  No  reference  to 
[)ersonnel  was  contained  in  the  summary  provided  except 
in  relation  to  the  staff  required  for  the  establishment  of  a 
geological  survey,  the  bulk  of  whom  (geologists,  survey¬ 
ors  and  a  museum  keeper)  would  presumably  have  to  be 
foreign  experts.-  The  report  also  indicated  a  wide  use  of 
foreign  firms  in  connection  with  mineral  development, 
and  the  execution  of  the  plan  would  require  (1)  specia¬ 
lists  as  advisers  in  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  for  each 
industry  concerned;  (2)  managerial  and  higher  grade 
technicians  on  a  contract  basis  for  sanctioned  schemes; 
(3)  overseas  scholarships  for  Nepalese;  (4)  geologists, 
surveyors,  and  electrical  and  mining  engineers. 

Pakistan 

The  partition  of  the  Indian  sub-continent  had  an 
immediate  effect  upon  the  position  in  relation  to  person¬ 
nel  availabilities  and  requirements.  Many  technicians 
in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  banking  as  well  as  in  cer¬ 
tain  industries  (e.g.  cotton  ginning)  were  non-Muslims 
and  their  migration  was  immediately  felt.  The  coal  min¬ 
ing  industry  was  directly  affected  by  the  loss  of  coal  get¬ 
ters,  who  were  mainly  Hindus.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  railway  workers,  a  disproportionate 


number  of  such  in  undivided  India  having  been  Mus¬ 
lims.  At  the  same  time  the  urgent  need  arose  to  develop 
new  industries,  such  as  jute  and  cotton  cloth,  shoes  and 
leather  goods,  woollen  fabrics  and  electric  power,  where 
existing  manufacturing  units  were  wholly  or  mainly  in 
India. 

During  most  of  the  period  under  review  the  Natio¬ 
nal  Planning  Advisory  Board  had  laid  down  no  indust¬ 
rial  priorities,  although  a  statutory  corporation  is  now 
planned  which  will  be  responsible  for  j)romoting  compa¬ 
nies  to  develop  heavy  chemicals,  fertilizers,  paper,  jute 
fabrics,  heavy  engineering  and  ship  building.  Moreover, 
the  Technical  Education  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Technical  Education  had  not  at  the  time  is¬ 
sued  its  report.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  on  personnel  shortages  except  on  the  basis  of 
material  originally  compiled  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the 
Government’s  needs  in  respect  of  technical  assistance. 
These  covered  certain  requirements  for  foreign  j)ersonncl 
for  advisory  services  or  on  a  contract  basis,  as  well  as 
requirements  for  overseas  training  of  Pakistanis.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1950.  however,  important  developments 
took  place,  namely  (1)  the  report  of  the  Technical  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  (2)  the  publication  of  a  national  plan 
for  Pakistan  (1951-6),  and  (3)  the  scheme  of  cooperative 
economic  development  in  soutli  and  south-east  Asia, 
arising  out  of  the  Commonwealth  plan  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  Although  the  Technical  Education  Committee 
did  not  include  in  its  report  “a  survey  of  the  needs  of 
Pakistan  (present  and  anticipated  during  the  next  seven 
years)  for  technical  jicrsonnel  of  various  categories,”  as 
indicated  in  its  terms  of  reference,  it  admitted  serious 
shortages  in  a  number  of  directions  due  to  restricted 
openings  in  the  past,  the  filling  of  more  remunerative 
posts  by  imported  technicians,  and  the  reluctance  of  Mus¬ 
lim  youths  to  taking  up  industrial  occupations.  With  the 
creation  of  the  new  State  of  Pakistan,  there  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  “a  jiressing  demand  for  technicians  of  all  types 
and  of  approved  standards.”  Certain  shortages  were 
specifically  mentioned  e.g.  architects  and  engineers,  the 
latter  with  particular  relation  to  the  staffing  of  the  three 
engineering  colleges  with  personnel  of  the  required  num¬ 
ber  and  calibre.  The  report  is  valuable  as  indicating  in 
advance  of  the  National  Development  Plan  a  full  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  need  for  the  systematic  training  of  personnel 
at  all  levels  —  semi-skilled,  skilled  and  supervisory  wor¬ 
kers,  as  well  as  graduate  technicians  in  industry,  research 
and  teaching. 

The  Six  Year  Plan  lays  special  emphasis  on  (1)  the 
development  of  railways,  roads  and  telecommunications, 
(2)  hydro-electric  and  other  forms  of  power,  (3)  exploi¬ 
tation  of  mineral  wealth,  including  a  general  geological 
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survey,  (4)  establishment  of  basic  and  key  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  jute,  textiles,  cotton  and  ]>ai)er  mills,  as  well  as 
miscellaneous  industries  such  as  sugar,  ceramics,  glass, 
chemicals  and  fertilizers.  The  Government  proposes  to 
give  considerable  help  to  private  enterprise  by,  among 
other  things,  steps  to  increase  the  availability  of  technical 
personnel.  Substantial  sums  are  earmarked  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  Central  and  Provincial  Governments.  Univer¬ 
sities  are  being  helped  to  equip  themselves  better  and  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  scholars  are  being  sent  overseas  for 
training  in  universities,  technical  institutes,  laboratories 
and  factories. 

The  information  available  indicates  that  for  some 
years  to  come  the  Government  will  mainly  depend  on 
foreign  technicians  for  (1)  economic  surveys  of  particu¬ 
lar  industries,  (2)  key  government  or  quasi-government 
posts  for  organizing  special  types  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  (e.g.  cottage  industries)  or  controlling  research  and 
other  o{)erations  of  technical  institutes  (e.g.  ceramics, 
tanning),  (3)  organizing  technological  departments  at 
universities  and  technical  training  centres  for  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  or  modernizing  existing  training  es¬ 
tablishments.  Requirements  for  136  foreign  personnel 
to  hold  key  positions  in  technical  institutes  were  notified 
in  the  second  half  of  1950  and  a  director  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  institute  for  scientific  research  was  also  being 
sought  from  overseas.  A  reorientation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  statistical  machinery,  on  which  a  United  Nations 
expert  is  giving  advice,  will  include  long  and  short-term 
steps  to  be  taken  to  train  Pakistanis  for  statistical  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Government  indicated 
its  need  for  foreign  experts  on  an  advisory  basis  for 

(1)  a  geological  survey; 

(2)  improving  dockyard  facilities  at  Narayangunj  in 
East  Pakistan; 

(3)  excavating  an  inland  ship  canal  in  East  Bengal; 

(4)  a  pilot  project  of  trial  borings  for  exploiting  un¬ 
derground  water  resources  in  Baluchistan; 

(5)  reclamation  of  saline  and  alkaline  lands  of  the 
Punjab  Salt  Ranges; 

(6)  a  plan  for  modernizing  the  working  of  the  port  of 
Chittagong; 

(7)  equipment  for  freezing  and  canning  modern  pro¬ 
duce  and  processing  of  foods,  vegetables,  milk 
products,  etc. 

Advice  from  individual  experts  was  required  covering 
a  wide  variety  of  schemes  in  connection  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  industries:  chemicals  (fertilizers,  drugs,  insecticides, 
etc.),  industries  based  on  fermentation,  iron  and  steel. 


ceramics  (fire  bricks  and  use  of  clays  for  jxittery),  engi¬ 
neering  and  related  projects  (with  particular  reference 
to  railways  and  telecommunications),  and  town  planning. 

Foreign  personnel  on  a  contract  basis  were  required 
in  government  posts,  such  as  a  Deputy  Director  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Planning  and  Development  and  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  or  Cottage  Industries,  as  well  as  in  chemicals,  sugar, 
wool,  jute,  ceramics,  leather,  wood  products,  and  rubber. 
A  wide  variety  of  engineers  were  also  sought  for  training 
and  research  institutes,  industrial  plants  and  construc¬ 
tional  works,  such  as  hydro-electric  power  schemes  and 
land  reclamation. 

The  list  of  overseas  training  facilities  desired  for 
Pakistanis,  additional  to  those  made  available  through 
Government  scholarships,  covers  the  bulk  of  the  fields  al¬ 
ready  indicated  as  well  as  training  facilities  to  enable 
Pakistanis  subsequently  to  fill  a  wide  variety  of  key  posi¬ 
tions  as  managers  and  foremen  in  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  centres  and  as  supervisers  of  cottage  in¬ 
dustries.  It  is  considered  that  the  approximately  2,300 
industrial  training  places,  largely  in  the  engineering  and 
building  construction  trades,  currently  available  in  tech¬ 
nical  training  centres,  and  the  approximately  950  for  cot¬ 
tage  and  small  scale  industries  in  vocational  training 
centres  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  national  require¬ 
ments  for  Group  B  jiersonnel.  The  shortage  of  skilled 
o|)erators  was  stressed  as  being  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  following  categories:  light  castings,  small  internal 
combustion  engines,  hand-machine  tools,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  motor  dynamos,  motors  and  accessories,  ins¬ 
trument  machines,  hosiery  machines,  needles  and  fittings, 
and  machinery  and  machine  parts. 

The  Philippines 

The  destruction  in  the  Philippines  resulting  from  the 
war  was  greater  in  industry  than  in  agriculture  and  it  has 
been  estimated  in  the  report  of  the  recent  United  States 
Economic  Survey  Mission  (November  1950)  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  production  facilities  of  the  country,  out¬ 
side  agriculture,  had  to  be  restored  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Among  the  Government’s  top  priority  projects,  to 
which  only  the  minimum  financial  allocations  have  so 
far  been  made,  are  paper  bag  manufacture,  steel,  textiles, 
shipyard  and  heavy  industries,  hydro-electric  power  de» 
velopment,  and  industrial  utilization  of  coconut  products. 
Other  projects  to  be  established  in  the  near  future  are 
fertilizers,  caustic  soda,  lime,  paper  pulp,  oil  and  alcohol 
refineries,  ramie,  rayon  and  jute  textiles  and  fibre,  and 
agricultural  implements.  Foreign  personnel  and/or 
overseas  training  facilities  for  Filipinos  are  required  in 
the  majority  of  these  cases. 


The  report  of  the  United  States  Economic  Survey 
Mission  stressed  that  present  limitations  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreign  engineers  and  technicians  should  be  mo¬ 
dified  as  their  services  were  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  and  would  be  re¬ 
quired  until  sufficient  trained  and  ex|)erienced  Filipinos 
became  available.  The  need  for  additional  facilities  for 
the  education  of  engineers  and  geologists  was  recom¬ 
mended  through  the  provision  of  a  school  of  mining  in¬ 
dustries  and  sciences  at  the  university.  In  the  cottage 
and  handicrafts  industries  it  was  stated  that  new  fields 
for  export  awaited  development,  but  help  was  needed  to 
train  the  directing  {lersonnel  in  marketing  techniques, 
packeting  methods  and  advertising,  as  well  as  in  im¬ 
proved  systems  of  manufacture  and  new  fields  of  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  report  summed  up  the  position  by  stating  that 
“the  available  technical  and  management  skill  in  the 
Philippines  will  not  be  sufficient  for  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  of  industries  for  some  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  industrial  development  must  be  postponed.  It  does 
indicate  that  rapid  progress  must  be  made  in  the  training 
of  engineers  and  business  managers.  This  deficiency 
must  be  overcome  by  providing  engineering  education 
and  by  providing  experienced  men  in  actual  o|)eration. 
In  the  meantime,  use  should  be  made  of  competent  and 
experienced  planning,  management  and  technical  person¬ 
nel  from  abroad.”  To  this  end  the  Government  was  re¬ 
commended  “to  remove  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
foreign  technicians  and  take  steps  to  improve  training  fa¬ 
cilities  for  technicians.”  The  Government  has  since  made 
clear  to  the  United  States  Government  its  need  to  avail 
itself  of  the  services  of  American  technicians,  and  a  for¬ 
mal  request  to  that  effect  has  already  been  conveyed. 

T  hailand 

No  overall  plan  of  economic  development  has  yet 
been  approved  by  the  Government  of  Thailand,  but  the 
National  Ex'onomic  Council,  set  up  in  March  1950,  will 
be  responsible  for  considering  and  coordinating  all  such 
plans,  and  for  establishing  priorities.  The  main  fields 
of  industrial  development  are  currently  the  concern  of 
the  Ministries  of  Industries.  Finance,  Defence,  Commu¬ 
nications  and  Agriculture.  Those  planned,  for  or  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  extension  are  oil  extraction,  sugar,  alcohol  dis¬ 
tilleries,  {laper,  pig  iron  and  steel,  cotton  textiles,  gunny 
sack  manufacture,  tanning,  tobacco,  rubber  tyres,  food 
processing,  and  printing,  as  well  as  gold  mining  and 
hydro-electric  power  development.  Plans  for  overseas 
training  of  Thai  nationals  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases.  Foreign  experts  are  contem¬ 
plated  for  the  paper  industry,  gold  mining,  gunny  sack 


manufacture,  food  processing  (tapioca  and  fish  preser¬ 
vation),  rubber  tyre  making,  and  hydro-electric  power 
schemes. 

In  the  field  of  technical  training,  expert  advice  on 
curricula  and  teaching  methods  is  required  by  the  uni¬ 
versities,  with  s[)ecial  reference  to  engineering,  mining, 
geology,  accountancy  and  statistics.  Vocational  schools 
for  teaching  machine  shop  practice  and  motor  mechanics 
are  urgently  required.  It  is  recognised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  existing  vocational  training  facilities  fof 
both  Group  A  and  Group  B  personnel  will  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  expanding  economy.  A  recent 
UNESCO  survey  of  the  Thai  scliool  system  stressed  the 
need  for  greater  coordination  of  education  with  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country,  but  also  noted  that  increasing 
public  recognition  was  being  given  to  vocational  training 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  training  could  be  given  in 
additional  industries,  including  electrical  services. 

United  Kingdom  Territories  (Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Federation  of  Malaya,  Brunei,  Sarawak  and  North 
Borneo). 

The  general  aim  of  the  United  Kingdom  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  defined  by  the  Colonial  Office  as  under:  — 
“Elconomic  development  in  the  colonies  cannot  be 
sound  unless  it  also  provides  for  a  |>ermanent  im¬ 
provement  in  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  techni¬ 
cians  from  among  the,  colonies  themselves.  The 
task  of  outside  experts  is  as  much  to  assist  in  train¬ 
ing  the  experts  from  amongst  the  local  population 
as  it  is  to  carry  out  particular  technical  projects. 
It  should,  however,  be  realised  that  in  attempting  to 
improve  the  supply  of  local  technicians  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  from  the  bottom .  At  present  the 

major  emphasis  in  providing  for  technical  training 
in  the  colonies  is  on  producing  skilled  artizans  and 
in  giving  basic  trade  training  coujiled  with  a  gene¬ 
ral  improvement  in  educational  standards.  More 
advanced  training  must  initially  be  mainly  provid¬ 
ed  at  universities  outside  the  colonies  which  are  in 
a  position  to  impart  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
more  highly  developed  communities.  University 
colleges  and  universities  can  then  be  provided  in 
the  colonies  tiiemselves  and  this  stage  has  in  fact 
been  reached,  on  a  regional  basis,  in  the  colonial 
empire.” 

Whereas  the  six  territories  are  still  dependent  for 
Group  A  personnel  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  and.  in 
the  case  of  the  oil  companies  of  Brunei  and  Sarawak, 
upon  an  even  wider  area,  an  increasing  use  of  qualified 
local  personnel  is  now  the  accepted  policy  of  each 
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government.  Tliere  is  a  general  shortage  of  engineers 
of  all  types  throughout  these  territories.  In  Malaya, 
where  the  position  was  particularly  acute,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reported  at  the  beginning  of  1950  that  approxi¬ 
mately  a  quarter  of  the  senior  pensionable  posts  in  the 
“resources”  and  “utilities”  departments  were  vacant  be¬ 
cause  of  inability  to  secure  the  necessary  qualified  staff. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Mines  Departments. 

Apart  from  the  shortage  of  engineers,  Hong  Kong 
and  SingajMire  report  no  shortage  of  Group  A  personnel. 
Brunei  is  currently  limited  in  recruitment  by  difficulties 
of  housing,  and  Sarawak  is  approaching  the  stage  where 
further  staff  expansion  is  limited,  not  by  the  colony’s  re¬ 
quirements,  but  by  the  Colonial  Government's  financial 
capacity  to  engage  further  staff.  North  Borneo  is  ex¬ 
periencing  difficulty  in  securing  surveyors,  whether  on  a 
long  or  short  term  basis. 

In  respect  of  Group  B  personnel,  the  British  Malayan 
Petroleum  Company  of  Brunei  reports  a  lack  of  trained 
automotive  litters,  diesel  mechanics,  carpenters,  electri¬ 
cians  and  operatives  of  heavy  equipment  such  as  bulldo¬ 
zers.  There  is  also  a  shortage  in  the  colony  of  skilled 
building  labour  and  of  exjierienced  surveyors.  Sarawak 
is  similarly  short  of  skilled  building  labour  and  North 
Borneo  is  short  of  draftsmen  and  subordinate  personnel 
for  the  Survey  and  Mines  Departments  as  well  as  of 
skilled  building  labour.  The  recurrence  of  shortages  in 
the  building  trades  is  largely  a  result  of  extensive  re¬ 
building  and  re-conditioning  schemes  consequent  on  the 
extensive  damage  resulting  from  the  war  and  aerial 
bombardment. 

Republic  of  Indonesia 

Two  mis.sion.s  visited  the  country  in  the  first  half  of 
1950,  the  Griffin  Mission  under  the  United  States  Point 
Four  technical  assistance  programme  and  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  exploratory  mission,  and  the  following  information 
on  personnel  shortages  was  in  the  main  prepared  as  basic 
material  for  use  in  connection  with  these  missions. 
Foreign  experts  were  sought  in  the  industrial  field  to  ad¬ 
vise  in  connection  with  chemicals  (fertilizers,  c.iustic 
soda,  use  of  agricultural  waste  materials),  paper  (kraft 
and  ordinary  papers  and  manufacture  of  pulp  from  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  trees),  food  processing  (fish  and  fruit  can¬ 
ning.  nationalization  of  coconut  oil  and  rice  milling  in¬ 
dustries,  deep  freezing  of  meat  and  fish,  and  research  on 
soya  milk  and  soya  bean  products),  tanning,  and  finally, 
air-field  designing  and  construction. 

One  of  the  main  shortages  experienced  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  was  in  respect  of  scientific  research  workers  be¬ 


cause,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  owing  to  deaths,  disablement 
and  retirement,  most  of  the  scientific  institutions  were 
left  with  a  skeleton  staff  and  some  with  none  at  all.  The 
numbers  sought  in  the  fields  covered  by  this  study  (che¬ 
mical  technology,  engineering,  textiles,  ceramics  etc.)  far 
exceeds  the  numbers  likely  to  be  secured  to  man  the  re¬ 
search  institutions  and  laboratories  of  the  country,  whe¬ 
ther  in  respect  of  men  with  university  degrees  or  those 
with  non-university  education,  some  forty  of  the  former 
and  forty-two  of  the  latter.  In  view  of  the  world  shortage 
of  this  category  of  trained  personnel,  an  expert  survey  is 
clearly  indicated  to  establish  priorities. 

The  Geological  Service  and  Geological  Museum  of 
Bandoeng  had  a  staff  of  nine  scientists  compared  with 
forty  in  pre-war  days.  The  completion  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  essential  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  country’s  mi¬ 
neral  resources,  would  require  a  hundred  exjierts  for  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  years.  A  department  of  the 
Technical  University  of  Indonesia  was  opened  in  1949 
to  train  geologists  and  mining  engineers  and  fourteen  stu¬ 
dents  were  enrolled  for  the  ojiening  session.  Meanwhile, 
foreign  geologists  were  being  sought  to  conduct  surveys 
on  the  island  of  Halmabam  and  to  make  a  final  survey 
in  West  Borneo. 

In  the  field  of  hydro-electric  power,  the  Government 
has  an  extensive  scheme  covering  four  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  and  is  seeking 
the  services  of  technical  planning  experts  and  engineers 
specializing  in  large  dam  construction.  No  survey  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  foreign  training  or  overseas  training  had 
at  the  time  of  writing  been  made  in  relation  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment’s  extensive  plans  for  haibour  construction,  but 
in  view  of  the  wide  destruction  during  the  war  and  subse¬ 
quent  plans  for  reconstruction  and  expansion,  overseas 
and  local  training  facilities  for  construction  workers  are 
clearly  indicated. 

The  Government  was  early  conscious  of  its  need  to 
re-orientate  its  technical  and  vocational  training  schemes 
to  meet  urgent  requirements  both  in  factory  industries 
and  local  cottage  and  handicraft  industries  and  was  seek¬ 
ing  experts  both  to  review  these  requirements  and  also  to 
organize  a  polytechnic  centre  at  Jakarta  to  train  work¬ 
ers  in  metal  work,  textiles,  printing  and  motor  vehicle 
repairing.  It  was  recognised,  however,  that  in  a  “new” 
country  such  as  Indonesia,  faced  with  a  re-orientation  of 
its  whole  educational  system,  schemes  of  technical  and 
vocational  training  were  needed  to  fit  into  a  wider  pat¬ 
tern  of  development  designed  to  serve  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  and  the  help  of  UNESCO  and  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Office  in  these  fields  has  since  been  secured. 


SOME  OUTSTANDING  SHORTAGES  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTIC  OF  THE  REGION  AS  A  WHOLE 
In  dealing  with  a  region  so  vast  as  that  covered  by 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  in  the  present  article  than  stress 
certain  outstanding  shortages  of  trained  personnel.  The 
extension  of  existing  training  facilities  and  conclusions 
and  recommendations  for  meeting  the  shortages,  differ¬ 
ing  as  they  do  in  relation  to  each  category  and  even  in 
resjject  of  each  country  because  of  significant  degrees  of 
shortage,  do  not  admit  of  a  ready  summary  and  therefore 
are  not  included  here. 

Geologists  and  Mining  Engineers 

The  shortage  of  geologists  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of 
mining  engineers  is  today  a  world  problem  but  is  shown 
in  its  most  intractable  form  in  the  ECAFE  region.  Not 
only  is  the  region  inadequately  explored,  making  sound 
estimates  of  mineral  wealth  difficult  and  underlining  the 
urgent  need  for  building  up  national  geological  surveys, 
but  there  is  also  a  great  paucity  of  training  facilities  for 
both  categories  throughout  the  region.  India  is  the  only 
country  which  can  be  said  to  have  anything  resembling 
an  adequate  staff.  In  other  countries,  such  as  Burma, 
Ceylon.  Indochina.  Thailand.  Pakistan,  Malaya  and  Indo¬ 
nesia  the  numbers  are  all  below  ten  and  in  some  cases  less 
than  half  that  number.  Only  India  has  universities  able 
to  give  a  full  course  of  training  in  geology  and  mining. 

In  view  of  the  primary  importance  of  geological 
surveys,  the  ECAFE  Secretariat  has  made  a  separate 
study  of  possible  sources  for  obtaining  geologists,  as  well 
as  of  existing  facilities  for  training  and  selected  methods 
for  carrying  out  geological  surveys  with  a  minimum 
number  of  scientific  personnel. 

Technical  Staff  for  Hydro-Electric  Schemes 

The  bulk  of  the  countries  of  the  region  are  faced 
with  the  urgent  need  to  develop  hydro-electric  multi¬ 
purpose  schemes  in  connection  with  their  plans  for  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  development.  Some  (India. 
Pakistan.  Thailand.  Ceylon)  have  already  a  varied  number 
of  important  schemes  under  construction  or  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  planning.  Others,  such  as  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines,  have  plans  still  not  advanced  enough 
to  assess  personnel  requirements,  but  are  nevertheless 
well  aware  of  the  gap  between  ultimate  requirements  and 
present  availabilities.  Shortages  exist  in  respect  of  the 
following  Group  A  personnel: 

(1)  principal  planning  engineers,  survey  engineers 
and  assistants,  hydrological  and  hydraulic 
engineers,  engineering  geologists  and  planning 
economists ; 


(2)  principal  designing  engineers  with  assistant 
civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  of 
varying  categories  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
schemes ; 

(3)  construction  engineers  with  supporting  person¬ 
nel  such  as  contract  and  specification  engineers, 
foundation  engineers,  concrete  engineers,  mate¬ 
rial  testing  engineers  etc. 

Among  Group  B  personnel  there  are  universal  shortages 
of  skilled  operators  for  earth-removing  machinery,  for 
tube  well  boring,  for  foundation  drilling,  for  concrete  ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  types  as  well  as  supervisor  foreman  per¬ 
sonnel  for  all  these  o|)erations  and  for  tlie  maintenance 
and  repair  of  modern  construction  machinery. 

Personnel  in  the  Field  of  Flood  Control 

The  shortage  of  personnel  in  this  field  is  keenly  felt 
throughout  the  region  in  relation  both  to  Group  A  per¬ 
sonnel,  such  as  high  ranking  hydraulic  engineers,  and 
Group  B  |)ersonnel.  such  as  supervisors  and  foremen  ope¬ 
rating  construction  machinery.  India  and  China  are  com¬ 
paratively  well  off  in  relation  to  the  senior  grades,  but 
Indochina,  Indonesia,  Ceylon,  Pakistan  and  Burma  can¬ 
not  attcm|)t  to  meet  their  needs  and  rely  on  foreign  sjie- 
cialists.  Training  facilities  are  inadequate  and  are  wan¬ 
ted  not  only  for  university  graduates  of  moderate  ex|)e- 
rience  capable  of  becoming  engineers  in  charge  of  plan¬ 
ning,  design,  construction  and  operations  of  flood  control 
projects,  but  also  graduates  of  technical  schools  who  will 
become  draftsmen,  surveyors  and  su|)ervisors  of  flood  con¬ 
trol  works.  Practical  training  facilities  are  also  needed 
for  foremen  and  skilled  workers  who  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  of  modern  machinery  to  comprehend  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  mechanical  equipment. 

Chemical  Technologists 

In  the  main  five  types  of  personnel  are  sought — 
manufacturing  chemists  and  various  types  of  engineers 
for  particular  plants,  chemists  for  research,  teaching  staff 
for  technical  institutes,  experts  to  survey  tlie  possibilities 
of  setting  up  particular  branches  of  the  chemical  industry 
and  top  supervisory  staff  capable  of  handling  the  complex 
problems  involved  in  modern  chemical  production. 
Among  the  chemical  industries  experiencing  these  short¬ 
ages  are  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  soda  and  chlo¬ 
rine.  vegetable  oil  processing,  soap,  soda  ash,  and  salt  and 
its  by-products. 

Fertilizer  manufacture  has  been  the  subject  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  joint  study  by  FAO  and  ECAFE,  in  view  of  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  countries  of  the  region  in  relation  to  food 
production.  Among  the  personnel  shortages  being  expe¬ 
rienced  in  this  field  are  high  grade  technologists  such  as 
superintendents,  works  managers,  works  engineers,  che- 


mists  and  chemical,  electrical,  mechanical,  civil,  petroleum 
and  hydraulic  engineers,  as  well  as  draftsmen.  India  has 
the  largest  number  of  trained  jjersonnel.  but  even  that 
country  is  required  to  employ  foreign  |)ersonnel  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  In  most  other  countries  of  the  region  foreign 
firms  will  be  responsible  for  the  erection  of  fertilizer 
plants. 

Industrial  Research  Workers 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  research, 
several  countries  of  the  region  have  been  developing  re¬ 
search  laboratories  and  institutes.  The  furthest  advanced 
are  those  sponsored  by  the  Government  of  India.  Govern¬ 
ments  recognise  that,  for  most  of  the  factories  and  plants 
in  the  region,  independent  research  departments  are  finan¬ 
cially  and  technically  im|)ossible  for  some  time  to  come, 
because  of  lack  of  equipment  and  trained  |)ersonnel.  This 
gives  added  importance  to  the  equipping  and  training  of 
personnel  for  the  staffing  of  these  institutes.  Fields  of 
special  importance  are  chemicals  (including  process  in¬ 
dustries  such  as  soap,  oils,  fats,  foods,  as  well  as  pharma¬ 
ceuticals,  dyes  and  heavy  chemicals),  paints  and  varnishes, 
fuel  (esjiecially  in  the  utilization  of  low  grade  coal),  tex¬ 
tiles  (including  artificial  and  sj>ecial  fibres  and  research 
in  dyeing  and  finishing  processes),  ceramics  and  glass 
(utilizing  indigenous  raw  materials),  leather  and  tanning 
processes.  Laboratories  lack  equipment,  libraries  and,  in 
some  cases,  adequate  quarters.  Furthermore,  as  labora¬ 
tory  administration  and  direction  is  a  complicated  pro¬ 
blem.  organizational  assistance  is  also  in  demand. 

Managerial  Personnel 

Although  a  low  level  of  managerial  efficiency  is  not 
the  only  factor  in  the  low  production  which  is  troubling 
most  countries  of  the  region  —  including  India,  the  most 
highiv  industralized  —  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  major 
problems.  In  addition  to  the  need  to  improve  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  existing  managerial  personnel,  a  number  of 
countries  committed  to  a  policy  of  state  control  of  parti¬ 
cular  industries  are  thwarted  in  the  implementation  of 
important  schemes  by  inability  to  provide  their  own  ma¬ 
nagerial  personnel,  as  well  as  by  difficulty  in  securing 
foreign  personnel.  This  is  noticeable  e.g.  in  Ceylon. 
There  is  a  need  to  provide  increased  training  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  selected  personnel  and  to  break  new  ground  in  re¬ 
gard  to  new  types  of  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
scheme  which  requires  both  academic  and  practical  train¬ 
ing. 

Administrators  and  Organizers  of  Cottage  and  Handi¬ 
craft  Industries 

A  number  of  countries  of  the  region  (e.g.  India  and 
Ceylon)  have  evolved  schemes  for  training  supervisory 
personnel  in  these  industries  which  are  now  recognized 


as  of  growing  importance  to  a  balanced  industrial  eco¬ 
nomy.  The  contribution  which  Japan  has  to  offer  in  the 
mechanization  of  many  of  the  small-scale  industries 
through  sub-division  of  processes  and  the  use  of  simple 
machinery  in  the  worker’s  own  home,  is  being  increas¬ 
ingly  recognized.  There  is  a  growing  need  also  for  jjer- 
sonnel  trained  to  develop  an  export  market  by  improved 
techniques  of  styling,  packeting  and  advertising.  Im¬ 
proved  training  facilities  are  required  to  provide  these 
different  tyjies  of  su|}ervisory  and  training  personnel  as 
well  as  to  teach  the  workers  themselves  more  modern  and 
efficient  techniques  and  higher  standards  of  craftsman¬ 
ship,  design  and  finish. 

Public  Administrators 

A  number  of  countries  of  the  region  are  faced  with 
a  grave  problem  in  building  up  efficient  public  adminis¬ 
tration  machinery  and  securing  an  adequate  supjdy  of 
trained  civil  servants.  The  problem  is  most  acute  as  a 
result  of  factors  sucb  as  the  withdrawal  of  a  metropolitan 
power  and  most  of  its  administrative  ])ersonnel  (e.g. 
Indonesia),  or  the  division  of  a  territory  into  several  inde¬ 
pendent  units  (e.g.  Indochina  in  relation  to  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam).  War  and  civil  war  have 
further  depleted  the  available  supply  of  civil  ser¬ 
vants  in  some  instances.  Finally,  tbe  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  government  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  region  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Improvement  in  public  administration  bas  therefore 
emerged  as  a  key  problem  in  all  countries  of  tbe  region. 
The  United  Nations  has  recognized  this  fact  and  also  its 
importance  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  technical  assistance 
funds,  and  to  this  end  has  made  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  in  setting  up  in  New  York  the  International  Centre 
for  Training  in  Public  Administration  which  will  operate 
through  seminars,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  the 
dissemination  of  technical  information. 

In  a  number  of  countries  of  the  region  public  admi¬ 
nistration  is  handicapped  by  too  many  civil  servants  both 
inadequately  trained  and  remunerated.  The  problem  is 
so  wide-spread  and  so  well  recognized  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  enlarged  upon  in  this  context.  In  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  to  international  training  facilities,  there  is  a  need  for 
on-the-job  training  o|  junior  civil  servants  as  well  as  dip¬ 
loma  courses  at  universities  for  promising  actual  and  po¬ 
tential  staff. 

Economic  Planners 

A  recent  report  of  the  ECAFE  Secretariat  stressed 
that  “the  increase  in  serious  national  planning  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  most  significant  post-war  phenomena 
in  the  region,  but  the  inadequacy  of  sound  planning  is 
still  a  basic  and  |>erbaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  the  region’s  struggle  for  economic  development”. 


The  Internatiuiial  Bank  also  reported  that  "the  most 
striking  lesson”  of  its  experience  to  date  was  "the  dearth 
of  soundly  conceived  development  projects.”  '  The  reason 
for  this  is  a  lack  in  most  countries  of  the  region  of  a  nuc¬ 
leus  of  personnel  with  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ec<»- 
nomic  planning. 

As  economic  planners  are  in  short  supply  throughout 
the  world,  the  countries  of  the  region  cannot  hope  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  senior  personnel  in  this  field  for  some  time 
to  come,  hut  must  rely  on  foreign  specialists.  Nor  is 
there  any  short  cut  to  the  production  of  such  personnel. 
A  temporary  training  institute  under  governmental  and 
international  auspices  has  already  been  organized  as  a 
pioneering  venture  iti  Pakistan  with  the  aim  of  enabling 
delegates  "to  raise  the  general  standard  of  competence 
in  the  preparation  and  planning  of  projects  so  that  these 
could  subsequently  be  dealt  with  expeditiously  by  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  organizations  responsible  for 
their  selection,  execution  and  financing.”  ^  This  is  an 
important  pioneer  venture  which  should  lead  to  more 
wide-spread  development. 

Statisticians 

The  absence  of  accurate  statistical  data  has  been  one 
of  the  main  difficulties  experienced  by  countries  of  the 
region  in  evolving  plans  of  economic  development.  The 
setting  up  of  adequate  government  statistical  machinery 
requires  the  availability  of  a  wide  variety  of  trained  sta¬ 
tisticians  —  high  grade  personnel  jiossessed  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  knowledge  necessary  to  organize  the  national 
statistical  machine  in  the  most  economical  manner,  inter¬ 
mediate  levels  of  personnel  capable  of  accepting  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  organization  in  particular  fields  of  statis¬ 
tical  operations  down  to  the  supervisory  grades,  enume¬ 
rators  and  junior  statistical  jiersonnel  engaged  on  day-to- 
day  operations.  Even  in  these  broad  categories  specialist 
types  are  needed  (in  the  science  of  sampling,  in  widely 
varied  fields  such  as  demography,  labour,  agriculture 
and  industry,  experts  in  applying  mechanical  devices  etc.l. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  for  trained  statisticians  at 
all  levels  was  early  recognized  by  governments  of  the  re¬ 
gion  and  the  first  request  for  United  Nations  experts  was 
in  this  field.  Training  courses  have  already  been,  or  will 
shortly  be,  held  in  different  parts  of  the  region  and  fellow  ¬ 
ships  and  scholarships  are  offered  by  the  United  Nations. 
What,  however,  many  of  the  countries  lack  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  facilities  is  basic  training  in  statistical 
techniques  and  related  skills  and  the  subject  matter  to 
which  statistics  are  to  be  applied,  as  well  as  training  in 
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the  absolute  objectivity  essential  both  in  handling  statis¬ 
tical  material  and  in  finding  the  solution  to  statistical  pro¬ 
blems.  Unfortunately,  in  a  number  of  countries  of  the 
region  such  training  at  the  university  level  is  either  not 
available  or  wholly  inadequate.  Facilities  for  training 
junior  personnel,  both  already  in  the  civil  service  and 
prior  to  recruitment,  is  recognized  by  experts  to  be  as  ne¬ 
cessary  as  the  training  already  in  course  of  evolution  for 
more  experienced  personnel  deficient  in  modern  tech¬ 
niques. 

Economic  and  Research  Workers 

Trained  personnel  in  this  field  are  basic  to  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  economic  policies  and  the  evolution  of  national 
plans  of  economic  development.  Unless  based  on  syste¬ 
matic  research,  national  plans  may  be  built  up  on  unsound 
policies  and  give  rise  to  serious  financial  and  other  con¬ 
sequences  in  the  course  of  their  implementation.  Many 
economists  in  government  service  in  countries  of  the  re¬ 
gion  have  lost  touch  with  the  latest  developments  in  the 
techniques  of  economic  research  because  of  heavy  admi¬ 
nistrative  responsibilities  and  other  factors.  Moreover, 
the  spread  of  national  planning  has  resulted  in  most 
countries  of  the  region  having  an  inadequate  supply  of 
trained  economic  research  workers  both  of  senior  and 
intermediate  grades  —  the  best  off  probably  being  India 
and  China.  The  gap  between  requirements  and  availa¬ 
bilities  in  these  grades  cannot  be  bridged  by  empirical 
methods.  The  whole  has  to  be  built  up  ujion  a  broad 
basis  and  necessitates  the  gradual  provision  of  adequate 
academic  and  research  facilities  and  teaching  personnel 
—  a  field  now  covered  primarily  by  UNESCO  in  relation 
to  international  technical  assistance.  But  Governments 
tliemselves  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  need  to  investi¬ 
gate  their  own  training  facilities  and  sha])e  them  more 
in  accordance  with  modern  needs. 

Commercial  Attaches  and  Trade  Promotion  Officers 

It  is  true  to  say  that  shortage  of  trained  personnel  is 
a  greater  handicap  in  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade 
within  the  region  than  shortage  of  finance.  In  most  ins¬ 
tances  sufficient  trained  or  experienced  personnel  t<»  con¬ 
duct  such  services  simply  does  not  exist.  The  historic  ba  jk- 
ground  of  a  number  of  Far  Eastern  countries  has  been 
such  that  both  private  and  government  trade  promotion 
services  have  been  in  the  hands  of  nationals  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  only  a  limited  extent,  thus  precluding  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  taking  tlie  initiative.  Moreover  the  relatively 
minor  significance  of  pre-war  inter-regional  trade  did  not 
rc(|uire  substantial  government  commercial  representa¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  these  factors  the  philosophy  and  the 
techniques  of  trade  promotion  are  new  to  traders  ami 
governments  of  the  region. 
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At  present  the  need  for  trained  personnel  is  acute  in 
all  phases  of  foreign  trading  and  trade  promotion  activi¬ 
ties,  both  governmental  and  private,  and  there  is  an 
awakened  interest  amongst  the  governments  to  assume  the 
leading  role  in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  trade.  Dur¬ 
ing  1949  and  1950  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan  and 
the  Philippines  made  plans  for  extending  or  actually  aug¬ 
mented  their  overseas  commercial  services.  Training  in  the 
techniques  of  trade  promotion  is  an  approved  subject  of 
study  under  the  United  Nations  fellowship  and  scholarship 
scheme  and  a  few  countries  send  selected  personnel  over¬ 
seas  for  training.  Recently  a  course  has  been  inaugurated 
at  the  College  of  Business  Adiministration  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Philippines,  but  in  general  governments  of  the 
region  still  have  no  adequate  machinery  for  training  in 
tiiis  important  held. 

Commercial  and  Entrepreneur  Personnel 

In  almost  all  countries  of  the  region  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  nationals  who  have  experience  or  skill  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  commerce  and  banking.  Often  the  big 
traders  and  bankers  were  or  are  westerners  and  other 
foreign  personnel,  and  the  small  traders  Chinese  or  In¬ 
dians.  This  means  that  in  many  of  the  countries  nation¬ 
als  have  only  the  most  limited  experience  in  trading,  in 
starting  and  running  a  business  or  a  plant,  or  in  opening 
and  managing  banking  facilities.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Thailand. 

These  factors  are  basic  handicaps  to  efforts  to  stimu¬ 
late  economic  development,  and  there  is  no  simple  solu¬ 
tion.  Some  governments  have  sought  to  reduce  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  outside  skills  by  requiring  that  foreign  enter¬ 
prises  include  a  minimum  number  of  national  employees. 
Sometimes  special  priorities  are  given  to  nationals  in  the 
allocation  of  import  permits.  Although  this  is  not  a 
field  normally  related  to  an  investigation  of  shortage  of 
national  technical  skills,  it  is  of  major  importance  and  ^ 
field  where  there  is  further  need  for  detailed  study. 

Regional  Shortage  of  Supervisors,  Skilled  and  Semi¬ 
skilled  Workers 

Although,  as  already  indicated,  less  specific  informa¬ 
tion  was  available  in  respect  of  this  group  than  on  special¬ 
ists  in  scientific  and  technical  fields,  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able  shows  the  universal  shortage  of  what  —  for  want  of 
more  specific  information  —  are  generically  referred  to  as 
“artizans  and  mechanics.”  In  general  it  may  be  stated 
that  countries  of  the  region  are  particularly  in  need  of 
supervisors  and  foremen  and  that  the  two  main  “group” 
fields  of  shortage  are  in  respect  of  trained  operatives  in  the 
construction  and  engineering  trades. 

There  is  a  general  realization  of  the  position  by  go¬ 
vernments  and  an  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  to  them  through  technical  assistance  programmes. 


with  special  reference  to  those  of  the  International  Labour 
Office.  This  agency  now  has  an  Asian  Field  Office  for 
Technical  Training  which  is  already  engaged  in  a  four 
point  programme  for: 

(1)  supervisor  training  through  the  “training  within 
industry”  (TWI)  process,  now  internationally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  of  tried  value  in  this  field; 

(2)  organization  and  administration  of  national  vo¬ 
cational  training  programmes; 

(3)  organization  and  administration  of  apprentice¬ 
ships  ; 

(4)  organization  and  administration  of  vocational  ins¬ 
tructor  training. 

There  are  several  avenues  to  the  desired  goal,  of  which  a 
rapid  expansion  of  on-the-job  training  is  one  of  the  more 
obvious  and  badly  needed  throughout  the  region.  How¬ 
ever,  the  “newer”  countries  and  those  now  seeking  to  enter 
upon  plans  of  industrial  development  have  available  to 
them  not  only  diversified  programmes  and  techniques  test¬ 
ed  by  experience,  but  also  a  number  of  technical  assistance 
programmes  in  which  international  agencies  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividual  countries  can  offer  them  advice  and  practical  as¬ 
sistance  in  building  up  sound  schemes  of  development  for 
training  both  supervisory  personnel  and  technical  and 
vocational  training  staff  —  the  two  classes  jointly  form¬ 
ing  the  key  to  the  growth  of  a  skilled  labour  force. 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  RECOMMEN¬ 
DATIONS  FOR  MEETING  THEM 
The  foregoing  analysis  indicates  the  following  needs 
in  countries  of  the  region  in  matters  analogous  to  the 
field  under  review: 

Employment  Information  Programmes 
There  exist  in  the  region:  — 

(i)  a  lack  of  adequately  developed  machinery  for 
obtaining  employment  information  on  a  syste¬ 
matic  and  continuing  basis; 

(ii)  a  lack  of  standard  techniques  and  procedures  for 
employment  market  analysis; 

(iii)  difficulties  in  distinguishing  between  short  and 
long-term  requirements  for  workers  and  between 
technical,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  and  other  man¬ 
power  requirements. 

Single  one-time  surveys  —  which  only  India  has  attempt¬ 
ed  in  respect  of  scientific,  technical  and  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  —  are  of  little  enduring  value  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  executing  policy  in  the  economic  and  em¬ 
ployment  fields.  Where  no  state  employment  service 
exists,  ad  hoc  arrangements  are  required  for  collecting 
and  analysing  employment  market  data. 
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!\eed  for  State  Employment  Services 

Two  further  types  of  machinery  of  great  importance 
in  organizing  man-power  are  a  national  employment  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  national  scheme  for  vocational  and  technical 
training.  Countries  of  the  region  are  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  for  the  latter,  but  those  without  the  former 
(India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  being  notable  exceptions) 
have  ihitherto  been  less  aware  of  the  value  of  making  a 
start,  however  restricted  in  the  first  instance,  in  inaugu¬ 
rating  employment  exchanges  in  their  main  cities. 

A  national  employment  service  cannot  itself  overcome 
shortages  of  trained  personnel.  It  can.  however,  ensure 
the  most  effective  use  of  all  available  trained  personnel 
by  indicating  where  the  shortages  and  surpluses  exist,  thus 
pointing  to  effective  action  in  relation  to  such  matters  as 
the  scope  and  content  of  technical  and  vocational  training 
and  re-training,  the  selection  and  placement  of  trainees 
and  the  transfer  and  re-settlement  of  particular  groups  or 
categories  of  workers. 


The  international  agency  primarily  concerned  to  Jielp 
countries  of  the  region  in  both  of  the  above  fields  is  the 
International  Labour  Office. 

Need  for  including  personnel  requirements  and  training 
facilities  as  a  part  of  any  national  plan  for  economic 
development 

Few  countries  when  drawing  up  plans  of  economic 
development  include  as  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  itself: 

(i)  a  list  of  requisites  of  technical  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  projects  covered  —  in  other 
words,  a  budget  of  personnel; 

( ii)  a  survey  of  available  technical  training  facilities 
and  requirements  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs  in  relation  to  projects  included  in  the  plan. 

Both  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  aspect  of  any  na¬ 
tional  plan  and,  if  available,  would  be  an  invaluable  guide 
for  international  and  other  agencies  operating  technical 
assistance  programmes. 
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Symbols  Employed 

The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  appendix: 

..  =  not  available:  —  -  nil  or  negligible. 

I.  II.  Ill  and  IV  for  quarters  of  years. 

Figures  in  italics  are  provisional. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is  the  metric  ton. 

The  following  symbols  are  used  to  represent  the  abbreviations  of  national  currencies  in  Asia  and  Far  East: 

Rs.  =  rupees  (Burma.  Ceylon.  India  and  Pakistani. 

HK$  =  Hong  Kong  dollar. 

FI.  =  guilder  (Indonesia). 

Y.  =  yen  (Japan). 

W.  =  won  (Republic  of  Korea). 

MS  =  Malayan  dollar  (Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  embracing  North  Borneo.  Brunei. 

Sarawak.  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore). 

P.  =  peso  (the  Philippines). 

Pr.  =  jnastre  (Indochina). 

The  term  Malaya  includes  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore. 

Sources 

To  ensure  comparability,  data  compiled  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office  have  been  taken  as  basic 
material  wherever  possible;  material  supplied  by  governments',  publications  of  governments,  the  United  Nation' 
Organization  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  International  Commodity  Studv  Groups  have  been  used  as  additional 
'ources. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 
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Japan  r 
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(tons) 
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China 
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Japan 

TIN  METAL  (tons) 

Malaya 

NATURAL  RUBBER  j 
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India 
Indochina 
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Malaya 
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3 

8 
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3v 
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10 
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19 
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7 

1 

11 

11 

12 

13 
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16 
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77 
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296 

335  1 

! 
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419 

Hong  Kong 

1 

0.9 

1.6 

2.0V 

India  a 
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52.8  1 

49.8 

54. 3  ' 

51.4 

56.0 

49.3 

45.7 

45.9 

42.0 

48.7 
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34.9 

Korea,  south 

0.3  ' 
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0.5  ! 

1.1 

1.1 

1  1.5 

Japan  i 
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4.8 
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313 
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2.33 

2.14 

4.85 
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6.84 

5.79y 

Philippines 

0.53 

0.65 

0.36 

0.38 
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0.61 

0.79V 

0.81 

0.69 
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I.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  {Contd.) 


(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 


1949 

1950 

1938 

1946 

1947 

_  1 

1948 

1949 

III 

1 

IV 

1 

II 

III 

July 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES 

India 

107.2 

92.2 

89.0 

92.0 

78.1j 

70.9 

71.7 

72.7 

63.8 

I 

74.4 

71.2 

COCONUT  OIL 

Malaya 

8.15 

7.88 

7.70 

9.17 

7.92 

6.74 

1 

7.42 

7.42 

7.33 

PALM  OIL 

4.46 

4  22 

4.41 

4.43 

Malaya 

4.32 

1.00 

3.31 

3  83 

4  28 

4.46 

4.60 

SOAP 

India 

6.77 

6.38 

6.33 

5.99 

7.42 

5.49 

S.49 

Korea,  south 

0.42 

0.77 

0.22 

. 

, , 

Malaya 

2.47 

1.92 

1.67 

1.7* 

1.36 

1.25 

1.34 

1.60 

1.59 

Japan 

15.96* 

1.33 

0.45 

1.16 

2.12 

1.36 

3.14 

4.58 

7.16 

8.74 

6.98 

PAPER 

9.42 

India  (including  paper  products)  49.28 

8.19 

7.49 

7.15 

8.74 

8.90 

8.61 

8.76 

9.14 

9.50 

Japan 

88.12* 

17.40 

23.62 

35.33 

52.15 

53.06 

59.05 

65.39 

70.76 

74.41 

72.74 

OTHER  CHEMICALS 

India 

6.89 

8.9J 

4.79 

Sulphuric  acid  a 

2.05r 

3.40r 

2.94q 

2.33 

8.42 

8.60 

9.14 

7.43 

9.07 

Superphosphates 

0.38 

0.42 

1  81 

3.96 

4.73 

4.62 

2.79 

3.91 

4.40 

Soda  ash 

1.02 

1.15 

2.47 

1.52 

— 

2.20 

3.88 

3.87 

3.96 

3.9d 

Caustic  soda 

0.25 

0.28 

0.37 

0.53 

0.50 

0.67 

0.86 

0.92 

0.96 

0.9J 

Liquid  chlorine 

0.13 

0.14 

0  15 

0.22 

0.23 

0.35 

0.34 

0.39 

0.44 

0.40 

Bleaching  powder 

0.17 

0.22 

0.24 

0.21 

0.19 

0.22 

0.32 

0.27 

0.30 

,  0.28 

'  1.11 

Power  alcohol  (mil.  litres) 

0.86 

1.39 

1.60 

1.39 

1.74 

2.18 

1.59 

1.22 

Industrial  alcohol  (mil.  litres) 

1.82 

1.11 

1.13 

0.96 

1.23 

1.46 

1.75 

1.57 

1.51 

Japan 

Sulphuric  acid  k 
Ammonium  sulphate  I 
Calcium  cyanamide  I 
Calcium  superphosphate  m 
Soda  ash  (finished) 

Caustic  soda 
Liquid  chlorine 
Bleaching  powder 
Dyestuffs 
Methyl  alcohol 
Ethyl  alcohol  (mil.  litres) 
MA<3HINERY  PRODUCTS 
India 

Diesel  engines  (Units) 

Electric  motors  (1000  h.p.) 

Machine  tools  (1000  Rs.) 

Sewing  machines  (Thousand.s) 
Bicycles  n  (Thousands) 

Electric  transformers  (1000  kva)  . . 
Electric  lamps  (Thousands 
Electric  fans  (Thousands) 

Insulators,  1. 1.  (Thousands) 
Insulators.  h.t.  (Thousands) 

Motor  car  batteries 

(Thousands) 

Japan 

Railway  locomotives  (Units) 
Railway  freight  cars  (Units) 
Industrial  locomotives  (Units) 
Industrial  freight  cars  (Units) 
Motor  vehicles  (Units) 

Vessels  (gross) 

Diesel  &  other  Internal  com¬ 
bustion  engines  (Units) 

Ring  spinning  frames  (Units) 
Looms  (Units) 

Power  transmission  eonir-menl 
Pumps 

Cranes,  derricks,  hoists  fr  winches 
Mining  &  excavating  machinery 
Iron  dz  steel  works  &  coke  oven 
plant  equipment 
(Chemical  Industry  machinery 
dc  equipment 

Pulp  &  paper  industry  machinery  . . 
Pood  products  machinery 


76.5 

124.1 

162.5 

215.2 

217.3 

39.1 

60.1 

78.9 

102  r7 

95.4 

12.1 

14.6 

17.1 

29.1 

30.8 

16.7 

59.1 

79.5 

96.7 

104.1 

1.9 

3.2 

6.3 

10.3 

10.7 

2.4 

3.6 

9.0 

1  12.1 

12.3 

0.2 

0.3 

,  0.5 

'  0.9 

0.9 

o.e 

1.1 

2.3 

3.5 

3.5 

0.14 

0.23 

:  0.44 

1  0.55 

0.46 

0.38 

0.36 

1  0.63 

0.92 

0.91 

1.32 

1.58 

j  2.41 

2.15 

1  1.05 

39 

57 

85 

173 

209 

3  82 

3  17 

5.00 

5.67 

5  80 

760 

382 

456 

394 

320 

0.51 

0.49 

1.67 

2  09 

2.21 

4.22 

4.07 

5.40 

7  33 

9.04 

3.25 

2  67 

6.83 

9  06 

7.91 

676 

635 

771 

1,137 

1,107 

9.20 

13  33 

15  00 

14.92 

13.99 

119 

209 

187 

64 

6  18 

7  49 

11  40 

13.03 

2.26 

5.R4 

9.17 

8.92 

5.81 

19 

12 

3 

9 

15 

98 

86 

367 

258 

193 

31 

40 

42 

36 

28 

254 

698 

1,612 

804 

470 

1,546 

1,850 

3.917 

5,547 

5,441 

15  6 

9.7 

15.5 

14.6 

13.6 

2,894 

6,332 

8,859 

8,512 

153 

145 

990 

3,070 

3,390 

2,568 

0  3 

0  6 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

11 

1  2 

1.4 

1  7 

1  6 

1  1 

2.2 

2.6 

2.4 

1.9 

3  ! 

5.2 

5.1 

2.7 

2.2 

3.5 

3.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

1.0 

0.9 

I  240.9'' 
72.9* 
17.9* 
119.8* 
19.4r* 
24.9r* 
0.8r* 
5.6r* 
1.5a* 
0J6* 
0.51* 


28* 
406* 
37+ 
592* 
2,987 1 


240.5 

116.5 

33.2 
103.8 

11.6 

12.2 
1.1 
3.9 
0.40 
1.15 
3.06 


222 

5.13 

245 

2.40 

8.43 

13.38 

1,286 

11.39 

273 

12.00 

i  13.36 

I 

4 

70 

33 

439 

5,324 

15.5 

I  9,591 
155 
1,589 
1.2 
0.8 
1.6 
1.9 

4.0 

3.5 

0.3 


242.0 

275.0 

112.7 

145.8 

29.6 

44.8 

123.5 

119.5 

11.7 

11.8 

12.2 

14.3 

1.1 

1.4 

3.9 

3.8 

0.56 

0.59 

1.44 

1.46 

2.06 

2.69 

294 

356 

5.29 

6.41 

188 

197 

2.35 

2.65 

8.81 

7.59 

13.19 

13.78 

1,249 

1.207 

17.55 

18.83 

215 

75 

14.51 

10.56 

15.42 

16.23 

6 

8 

79 

68 

17 

32 

534 

761 

5,311 

5.347 

7.0 

11.0 

8.510 

7,423 

122 

131 

1,405 

1,638 

1  1 

,  1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

1  8 

2.3 

1  7 

1.4 

5  2 

6.1 

3.7 

4.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0  8 

1.0 

271.0 

128.0 

36.9 

100.2 

13.2 

17.2 
1.S 
3.8 

0.66 

1.73 

1.79 


285.1 

140.4 

46.5 
119.0 

11.6 

16.4 

1.5 

3.4 

0.48 

1.34 

2.29 


389 

383 

7.12 

6.26 

134 

144 

2.79 

2.93 

7.76 

6.13 

15.99 

13.32 

1.180 

1,193 

19.03 

19.91 

73 

67 

15.76 

11.07 

17.22 

17.20 

14 

22 

250 

181 

44 

35 

914 

975 

6.484 

6,025 

7.99 

8.21 

7,804 

7,937 

181 

168 

2,684 

2,566 

1.1 

11 

0.8 

0.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

4.0 

4.8 

4.7 

5.1 

0.5 

.  0.6 

0.7 

1  0.5 

Aug. 

Sept. 

78.0 

74.0 

7.26  1 

7.66 

4.66 

4.15 

1.58 

1.64 

8.48 

10.76 

>  9.53 

9.57 

70.31 

80.17 

9.14 

9.17 

4.19  1 

4.22 

3.78 

4.10 

1.01  i 

0.93 

0.47  1 

0.45 

0.30  • 

0.32 

1.62 

0.94 

1  1.60 

1.60 

264.8  1 

263.0 

118.2  ! 

125.4 

!  29.5 

34.6 

85.9  1 

95.7 

12.2 

15.7 

17.3 

18.0 

1.4 

1.5 

3.9 

4.2 

0.74 

0.78 

1.52 

,  2.32 

1.95 

1.12 

•  318 

i 

465 

6.59 

8.51 

64 

193 

2.93 

2.51 

7.82 

j  934 

15.72 

18.92 

1,204 

■  1.144 

18.44 

18.75 

97 

55 

13.76 

22.46 

16.95 

17.50 

8 

1  339 

230 

48 

50 

,  1.043 

724 

6.639 

6.789 

6.54 

9.21 

7,113 

8,361 

176 

199 

2.547 

2,938 

11 

1.0 

0.8 

1  0.9 

20 

f  )..6 

1.8 

1.7 

3.7 

1 

3.6 

1 

4.5 

4.4 

0.4 

0.5 

10 

0.7 

a  Including  Pakistan  territory  up  to  July  1947. 
b  Including  lignite, 
c  Beginning  1946.  South  Korea  only. 

d  Including  production  of  establishments  generating  electricity 
for  their  own  use. 
e  Manila. 

f  Beginning  1946,  Bangkok  only.  , 
g  Including  latex, 
h  Net  exports. 

i  Including  mixed  yarn  or  fabrics  predominantly  of  cotton. 

J  Beginning  1949.  data  refer  to  the  output  of  member  mills  of 
Indian  Jute  Mills  Association, 
k  Converted  to  50*  Be. 

1  Converted  to  30  per  cent  N3  content 


m  Converted  to  16  per  cent  phosphorous  pentoxide  content, 
n  With  the  exception  of  1950,  data  include,  in  addition  to  com¬ 
plete  bicycles,  spare  parts  and  accessories  expressed  in  twrms 
of  complete  cycles. 

p  Series  Includes  direct  castings,  except  for  1938. 
q  August-December. 

r  Annual  figures,  twelve  months  beginning  1  April  of  the  year 
stated. 

s  September-December. 
t  December  only. 

u  Average  of  three  months.  October  to  December. 

V  One  or  two  months  only, 
w  May  -  December. 

•  1936.  t  1939.  t  1937.  I  1940 


li.  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC:  RAILWAY,  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION 

(Monthly  averages) 


1 

1 

1 

1949 

1950 

I 

1 

1938  { 

1 

1946 

1 

1947 

1948 

1 

1 

1949 

1 

ni 

tv 

I 

I.  ! 

III 

July 

Aug.  j 

Sept. 

1 

RAU.WAY  TRAFFIC  j 

i  j 

! 

i 

Fasseiigur-kiiometres  (millions) 

laurma  i 

62.3q 

37.8 

36.3 

4.8  ' 

2.5 

5.0 

10.7  1 

4.999 

inaia  a,  p 

2,385b 

5  390b 

3.748r 

4,880 

1  5,143 

4,946 

5,128 

4,960  { 

5,768 

5,058 

5,227 

4,947 

Indochina 

73.7 

2.6 

6.2  , 

8.3 

6.5 

6.7 

6.1 

5.3 

6.3 

6.6 

6.2 

6.9 

6.6 

K.orea  c 

169* 

251  1 

234 

236 

247s 

236 

290 

Pakistan 

389 

511 

685 

732 

720 

25.7 

i  27.0 

Philippines  d  ' 

39.6 

•  •  1 

18.9 

23.9 

31.0 

25.8 

28.8  i 

b.9 

35.8 

27.1  1 

23.1  , 

Thailand 

32.7s 

63.2  j 

86.7 

108.9 

5,452 

5,300 

Japan  e,  p 

2,185* 

7,267 

7,343 

6,595 

sib 

5,bi 

5,b8 

4,984 

5,931 

5.483 

5.572 

Freight  ton-kilometres 

(millions) 

i 

i 

2.5 

2.6 

Burma 

90. 8q 

23.6q 

481 

47.8 

3.9 

0.8 

6.9 

3,bo 

1  3,197 

3.347 

India  a,  p 

2.968b 

8,620b 

2,271r 

2,812 

3,317 

3,157 

3,367 

3.332 

3,354 

3.V65 

Indochina 

27.9 

1.2 

3.5  ! 

6.5 

10.6 

10.8 

9.5 

10.6 

11.7 

11.5 

1 

10.8 

12.5 

Korea  o 

185* 

52 

83 

87 

107s 

102 

111 

34.3 

1 

32.1 

35.1 

35.7 

Malaya 

21.5 

22.8 

26.4 

27.1 

318 

32.2 

3'2.9 

Pakistan 

128 

263 

306 

287 

13.3 

12.1 

14.7 

ii.o 

Philippines  d 

13.5 

9.8 

6.3 

10.4 

13.6 

12.1 

12.2 

13.3 

12.6 

Thailand 

50.3s 

18.6 

25.1 

34.0 

30.8 

41.6 

39.7 

2.365 

2,272 

2,375 

2.447 

Japan  e,  p 

1,305* 

1,379 

1,751 

!  2,109 

2,375 

3.184 

2,778 

2.359 

2,365 

Freight  tons  (thousands) 

106 

Ceylon  q 

77 

116 

94 

104 

107 

104 

101 

110 

37.8 

31.8 

38.5 

43.0 

Hong  Kong 

40 

16 

11.0 

7.5 

3.6 

3.0 

5.6 

18.1 

33.1 

Indonesia 

INTERNATIONAL  SEA¬ 
BORNE  SHIPPING 

810 

851 

292 

415 

501 

430 

399 

416 

470 

446 

\ 

485 

479 

Entrances  and  clearances  of  > 
vessels  with  cargo  in  external 
trade.  (1000  net  registered  tons) 

1 

86 

.  90 

104 

Burma  g  Enterel 

311p 

46q 

98q 

118q 

99 

105 

101 

74 

93 

64 

Cleared 

361p 

36q 

10  Iq 

157q 

129 

120 

100 

77 

139 

107 

111 

98 

111 

Ceylon  Entered 

913 

222 

331 

475 

640 

1  630 

727 

641 

647 

667 

638 

730 

1  632 

Cleared 

891 

198 

312 

469 

570 

1  574 

673 

570 

561 

572 

561 

556 

599 

Hong  Kong  h,  i  Entered 

1,228 

342 

668 

782 

988 

1,113 

985 

992 

1,047 

943 

950 

943 

Cleared 

1  233 

337 

AAO 

775 

977 

1,101 

957 

990 

1,054 

962 

910 

994 

982 

India  Entered 

7  sob 

407b 

i  570b.t  646u 

741 

690 

720 

575 

656 

631 

595 

650 

647 

Cleared 

793b 

370b 

.S24b.t  570u 

559 

1  525 

625 

535 

1  574 

531 

493 

519 

,  580 

Indoohina  h,  j  Entered 

269 

132 

96 

97 

124 

150 

162 

169 

166 

164 

170 

142 

200 

169 

Cleared 

245 

120 

151 

160 

172 

{  163 

161 

170 

143 

184 

!  184 

Korea  b,  k  Entered 

1,088 

3 

90 

25 

31 

21 

30 

1 

Cleared 

1  083 

3 

91 

25 

30 

19 

27 

1,^3 

i  1,303 

1,176 

1.065 

Malaya  Entered 

1,354 

7^9 

951 

1,T95 

1,292 

1,341 

1,6b 

i.bt 

1,257 

Cleared 

.  1,308 

f>qQ 

892 

1,083 

1,188 

1,234 

1,032 

1,110 

1,143 

1,202 

1  1.162 

Pakistan  p  Entered 

128v 

241 

305 

i  318 

282 

313 

378 

336 

374 

Cleared 

83v 

1  176 

214 

193 

195 

242 

241 

303 

387 

Philippines  Entered 

371  + 

124w 

450 

476 

487 

439 

485 

448 

404 

Cleared 

436t 

59w 

438 

475 

490 

440 

473 

474 

384 

Thailand  Entered 

72p 

20 

43 

67 

90 

93 

94 

100 

121 

128 

1  .. 

Cleared 

100 

23 

50 

92 

122 

120 

121 

137 

144 

107 

b2 

Japan  Entered 

'  5,824t 

200 

623 

948 

1,541 

1,668 

1,595 

776 

860 

871 

838 

;  822 

Cleared 

CIVIL  AVIATION  TRAFFIC  1 
Passenger-kilometres  (millions) 

5;785t 

j 

196 

615 

930 

t 

1,489 

1,652 

1.579 

Ceylon 

_ 

— 

_ 

0.36 

0.95 

1.15 

1.05 

0.87 

0.87 

.0.69 

i  •• 

*  , 

India 

0.11 

8.19 

19.03 

24.23 

26.22 

23.94 

27.54 

30.22 

34.23 

30.25 

29.54 

30.61 

30.59 

Indonesia 

8.49 

10.44 

1  11.11 

12.04 

13.42 

11.26 

12.16 

12.51 

'  11.93 

12.05 

Philippines 

0.21 

8.28 

10.75 

14.57 

1.58 

1.53 

Thailand 

Freight  ton-kilometres 

24.5p 

0.01 

0.42 

0.93 

i.ii 

1.47 

1  1.57 

1 

i.b 

1.51 

'  1.61 

i.b 

(thousands) 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.6 

1  7.3 

,  9.0 

7.5 

10.0 

,  10.8 

109 

•  • 

India 

34 

125 

293 

494 

878 

869 

1,142 

1,963 

1,708 

1,838 

1,798 

1,813 

1,902 

Indonesia 

!  389 

'  516 

550 

1  555 

583 

349 

534 

505 

540 

558 

Philippines 

245 

455 

540 

} 

Thailand 

31. Ip 

0.1 

5.5 

16.9 

28.9 

1  29.2 

i  33.4 

30.1 

37.0 

54.1 

1  66.8 

54.5 

41.0 

a.  Class  I  railways,  broad  and  metre  {au(e  only. 

b.  Including  Pakistan  territory. 

c.  Beginning  1946,  South  Korea. 

d.  Manila  Railroad  Company.  Annual  figures  relate  to  12  months 
ending  30  June  of  year  stated. 

e.  State  Railways  only. 

f.  Beginning  1947.  Federal  area. 

g.  Total  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  made  during  each  voyage 
and  excluding  sailing  vessels 

h.  With  cargo  and  in  ballast. 

i.  Beginning  1947.  including  river  boats  of  mors  than  60  tons. 

J.  Port  of  Saigon. 

k.  Beginninr  1947.  South  Korea. 


1.  Scheduled  domestic  and  international  routes,  and  except  India, 
revenue  traffic  only. 

p.  Annual  figures  refer  to  12  months  beginning  1  April  of  year  stated. 

q.  Annual  figures  refer  to  12  months  ending  30  September  of 
year  stated. 

r.  Average  of  four  months,  September-December. 

t.  Average  of  seven  months,  January  to  July. 

u.  Average  of  ten  months,  March  to  December. 

V.  15  August  1947—31  March  1948. 

w.  Average  of  nine  months,  January-Septembsr. 

•  1936 

t  1937 


56  — • 


III.  V  ALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  * 


(Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1 

1949 

1950 

- 

"■  : 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1 

1 

_ 1 

m 

I  ' 

1 

U 

III 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

N.  BORNEO  (M$) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

0.5 

0.8 

-(0.3 

1.7 

1.4 

—0.3 

2.1 

2.5 

-1-0.4 

2.8 

3.1 

+0.3 

2.7 

4.8 
+  2.1 

3.6 

5.7 
-^2.1 

4.0 

7.4 

-3.4 

3.9 

7.6 

+3.7 

BURMA  a  (Rs.) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

18 

41 

-23 

24 

8 

—  16 

39 

40 
(  1 

50 

63 
+  13 

31 

61 
+  30 

37 
50 
+  13 

32 

30 

—  2 

37 

33 

—4 

29 

87 
+  58 

50 

69 

-(-19 

47 

77 

+30 

43 

48 
+  5 

59 

81 

-.22 

CEYLON  (Rs.) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

20 

24 

-*-4 

58 

64 

-1  6 

80 

74 

—6 

83 

84 
+  1 

86 

89 
+  3 

74 

89 

-(-15 

81 
101 
+  20 

79 

99 

+20 

no 

115 

+5 

103 

139 

-36 

90 
133 
+  43 

114 

139 

+25 

105 
144 
+  39 

HONG  KONG  (HK  $) 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

52 

51 
—  1 

78 

66 

—12 

129 

105 

—24 

173 

134 

—39 

242 

206 

—36 

272 
236 
— 33 

283 

253 

-25 

285 

227 

—58 

273 

256 

—17 

299 

352 

-53 

241 
299 
-  58 

1296 

351 

+55 

359 

406 

4-47 

INDIA  b  (Rs.) 

Sea  and  air-borne 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

130 

142 

t  12 

278 

266 

—12 

372 

340 

—32 

463 

360 
—  106 

467 

395 

-72 

488 

337 

—151 

458 
468 
+  10 

334 
493 
+  159 

450 

330 

—120 

485 

422 

—63 

428 

370 

—58 

541 

428 

—113 

487 

469 

—18 

Land-borne 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

71 

25 

—46 

26 

22 

—4 

50 

29 

-21 

14 

19 

-5 

4 

3 

—1 

24 

9 

-15 

55 

21 

—34 

45 

11 

—34 

70 

22 

—48 

49 

31 

—  18 

INDOCHINA  (Pr.) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

16 

24 

-1-8 

26 

58 

-f-32 

81 

39 

—42 

197 

98 

—99 

325 

95 

—230 

379 

84 

—295 

389 

90 

—299 

292 

no 

—182 

283 

95 

—188 

479 

148 

—331 

409 

139 

—270 

495 

142 

—353 

533 

164 

—369 

INDONESIA  c  (FI.) 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

41 

57 

-1-16 

23 

13 

—10 

65 

29 

-36 

95 

87 

—8 

131 

123 

+s 

144 

120 

-24 

166 

142 

—24 

96 

141 

-45 

12S 

209 

+94 

131 

287 

-1-156 

156 

269 

4-113 

129 
326 
+  197 

108 
266 
+  158 

KOREA.  SOUTH  (US$) 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

4.1 

0.1 
-  4.0 

15.9 

0.7 

—15.2 

15.8 

1.6 

—14.2 

11.6 
1.2 
-  10.4 

33 

0.8 

—7.5 

9.2 

1.4 

—7.8 

7.4 

2.9 

— 1.5 

•• 

MALAYA  d  (MS) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

46 

50 

-1-4 

66 

60 

—6 

114 

no 

—4 

149 

147 

—2 

154 

143 

—11 

I4l 

134 

—7 

160 

168 

^8 

174 
191 
+  17 

200 
217 
+  17 

266 

383 

(-119 

252 

306 

+  54 

282 
402 
+  120 

263 

446 

4  183 

PAKISTAN  e  (Rs.) 
Imports 
Exports 
Balance 

PHILIPPINES  f  iP.) 


20 

99 

98 

124 

73 

71 

65 

85 

76 

51 

63 

91 

45 

—14 

—22 

—73 

-10 

+  20 

81 

108 

70 

122 

134 

106 

122 

106 

129 

133 

4-25 

■  U 

+36 

+  7 

— 1 

Imports 

22.1 

Exports 

19.4 

Balance 

—2.7 

THAILAND  g  (Baht) 

Imports 

11 

Exports 

17 

Balance 

+6 

JAPAN  h  (U.S.$) 

Imports 

89.2 

Exports 

92.4 

Balance 

4-3.2 

49.3 

852 

97.6 

94.8 

10.7 

44.1 

53.0 

42.3 

—33.6 

—41.1 

—44.6 

—52.5 

46 

93 

144 

191 

38 

81 

168 

234 

-8 

—  12 

+  24 

4-45 

19.1 

43.6 

56.9 

75.4 

6.5 

14.5 

21.5 

42.5 

—12.6 

-  29.1 

—35.4 

—32.9 

72.9 

98.4 

S4.8 

59.9 

41.9 

37.0 

45.3 

49.4 

—31.0 

—61.4 

—19.5 

—10.4 

176 

183 

231 

226 

192 

226 

311 

270 

+  16 

-r38 

+80 

-(-44 

78.2 

55.0 

79.5 

82.0 

42.7 

40.2 

47.9 

59.7 

—35.5 

—14.8 

—31.6 

—22.3 

47.9 

54.7 

52.5 

36.2 

60.0 

50.3 

71  6 

59.1 

+  12.2 

—4.4 

+  19.1 

21.9 

231 

220 

230 

244 

246 

244 

240 

253 

-  15 

+  24 

+  10 

-r9 

66.3 

62.9 

68.2 

67.9 

70.1 

63<0 

71.9 

75.5 

4-3.8 

.  -40.1 

+3.7 

+7.6 

•  ^tonthly  dalT  are  not  published  for  Brunei  and  Sarawak.  Annual 
figures  converted  into  monthly  averages  are  as  follows: — 


1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Brunei  (Mn.  Si 

Imports 

0.33 

0.54 

1.37 

2.92 

2.99 

Exports 

0.80 

0.15 

2.59 

4.10 

5.17 

Balance 

J-0.48 

—0.39 

+  1.22 

+  1.18 

+  2.18 

Sarawak  (Mn.  $i 

Imports 

1  86 

3.39 

6.02 

8.23 

9.16 

Exports 

2.18 

3.24 

8.59 

14.27 

15.63 

Balance 

+  0.32 

—0.15 

+2.57 

+  6.04 

+  6.47 

a  Bl’RMA— For  1938  and  1946.  sea-borne  trade  only.  For  1938.  twelve 
months  starting  April.  For  1946.  eight  months  ending  September. 
For  1947.  1948  and  1949.  twelve  months  ending  September, 
b  INDIA — .Annual  figures  twelve  months  starting  April.  Sea  and  air¬ 
borne  trade.  Figures  for  1946  and  April-July  1947  figures  Include 
Pakistan  territory.  Indo-Pakistan  trade  excluded  from  August  1947 
to  February  1948  Land  borne  trade:  with  Pakistan  (incomplete). 


c  INDONESI.A— Figures  for  the  second  quarter  of  1950  have  been 
corrected  to  exclude  the  price  of  the  exchange  certificates, 
d  .M.AUAYA— Figures  relate  to  trade  in  merchandise,  parcel  post,  silver 
bullion,  subsidiary  coins  and  ships’  stores  and  bunkers. 

c  P.\KISTAN  -Sea-borne  trade  only.  For  1947.  eight  months  inding 
March  1948  and  excluding  trade  with  India.  For  1948  and  1949. 
tselve  months  starting  April.  Export  figures  are  revised  to  include 
exports  via  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

f  PHILIPPINES — Data  for  1950  are  supplied  by  the  Central  Bank  of 
the  Philippines. 

g  TH.AILAND— -For  1938.  twelve  months  starting  April.  Data  for 
September  1950  is  for  the  Port  of  Bangkok  only,  which  account 
for  more  than  90%  of  the  total  trade  of  the  country, 
h  JAF.AN — Trade  with  Korea  and  Formosa  included.  For  1946  sixteen 
months'  average  from  September  1945  to  December  1946. 


IV.  QUANTUM  INDICES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
(Base  1948  =  100) 


-  —  - 

1 

1949 

1950 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1949  j 

11 

m  1 

1 

IV 

I 

n 

1 

1  HI 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

CEYLON 

Imports 

Exports 

89 

80 

79 

08 

98 

91 

1 

108  1 
99 

125 

100 

[ 

89 

101  1 

1 

101 

102 

96 

93 

149 

no 

119 

131 

146 

118 

INDIA  a 

Imports:  All  Commodities 
Pood,  drink  and  tobacco 

106b 

85b 

100b 

115c 
100c  1 

135 

112 

114  . 
91  1 

1 

95 

97 

69 

67 

96 

46 

104 

78 

94 

55 

116 

56 

104 

121 

Raw  materials  and 
Semi-manufactures 
Manufactures 

Exports:  All  Commodities 
Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

I72b 

114b 

114b 

114c 
121c  1 
102c  1 
117c  * 

125 

148 

87 

76 

115 
123  1 
94 

118 

101 

92 

124 

157 

77 

66 

128 

110 

179 

81 

82 

65 

153 

93 

107 

115 

140 

90 

96 

79 

217 

97 

109 

114 

119 

91 

116 

151 

Raw  materials  and 
Semi-manufactures 
Manufactures 

96c 
?8c  1 

108 

81 

75 

1 

94  ! 

106 

119 

121 

138 

67 

95 

85 

113 

73 

112 

90 

115 

92 

113 

INDOCHINA 

Imports 

Exports 

85 

256 

32 

136 

65 

62 

136 

75 

130 

79 

162 

64 

153 

69 

128cl 

85 

128d 

85 

183 

85 

166 

85 

216 

77 

191 

90 

MALAYA 

Imports:  All  Commodities 
Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

81 

109 

85 

92 

101 

109 

109 

125 

96 

96 

103 

103 

114 

93 

129 

113 

Raw  materials  and 
Semi-manufactures 

83 

105 

82 

74 

82 

87 

91 

141 

•• 

Manufactures 

66 

73 

107 

113 

103 

111 

133 

131 

Exports:  All  commodities 

73 

S3 

98 

86 

93  ' 

ICi 

109 

110 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

162 

102 

96 

92 

92 

107 

102 

97 

Raw  materials  and 

Semi-m.  anuf  actures 

60 

97 

93 

82 

95 

93 

93 

95 

Manufactures 

95 

59 

114 

100 

106 

125 

149 

167 

PHILIPPINES 


Imports 

99 

107 

76 

106 

85 

89 

65 

71 

73 

51 

Exports  1 

1 

1 

157  ; 

1 

1 

33 

92 

119  i 

1 

1 

142 

122  . 

! 

91 

1 

1 

130 

1 

135 

i 

150 

i 

138  , 

_ 1 

175 

136 

1 

a.  Base  April  1948-March  1949.  Average  of 
for  Imports  Is  94  and  for  exports  Is  102 
April  1949  Is  linked  to  the  old. 


calendar  year  for  1948  b. 

New  series  beginning 

d. 


Year  beginning  1  April. 

Average  of  nine  months  April  to  December 
Average  of  six  months  January  to  June. 


V.  DIRECTION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE 

(Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1938  1946  1947  1948  1949 

_ l_J,  _ . 


Into  Burma  a  in  Rs.  from 

\ 

China 

Hong  Kong 

0.3 

India 

10.0 

Indonesia 

— 

Malaya 

0.5 

Japan 

1.2 

United  Kingdom 

3.3 

United  States 

0.6 

Into  Ceylon  in  Rs.  from 

Burma 

2.9 

China 

0.1 

India 

4.3 

Indonesia 

1.4 

Malaya 

0.2 

Pakistan 

._ 

Thailand 

0.5 

Japan 

1.3 

United  Kingdom 

4.0 

United  States 

0.4  , 

Canada 

0.1  * 

Australia 

0.5 

Into  Hong  Kong  in  HK$  from 

N.  Borneo 

Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

’  1  1 

India 

! 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Korea,  South 

1 

North 

! 

Malaya 

' 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

j 

Thailand 

ECAFE  TOTAL 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

France 

Oceania 

.  .  ; 

Into  India  b  in  Rs.  from  ’ 

Burma 

18.9  ‘ 

Malaya 

3.2 

Pakistan 

Japan 

13.0 

United  Kingdom 

40.1 

United  States 

9.5 

Canada 

0.6 

Australia 

1.7 

Into  Indochina  d  in  Pr.  from 

China 

1.2 

Hong  Kong 

1.2 

India  and  Pakistan 

0.5 

Indonesia 

0.7 

Thailand 

0.3  , 

United  States 

0.8  ' 

Prance 

8.5 

Into  Indonesia  in  PI.  from 

Burma 

0.6 

China 

0.7 

Hong  Kong 

0.5 

India 

0.9 

Malaya 

3.4 

Philippines 

0.1 

Ihalland 

0.2 

Japan 

6.0 

Netherlands 

8.4 

United  Kingdom  j 

3.0  ' 

United  States 

3.6 

Australia  ■ 

1.1 

1.4 

2.7 

'  0.2 

1.1 

1.5 

2.0 

12.4 

9.8 

11.3 

— 

0.3 

0.8 

1.7 

2.8 

3.3 

0.3 

1.2 

1.1 

23.2 

8.7 

5.6 

1.8 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

5.6 

14.3 

12.8 

17.1 

0.1 

0.2 

2.0 

0.2 

0.2 

14.0 

10.6 

10.5 

12.7 

10.6 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

-- 

— 

0.9 

1.0 

1  0.9 

— 

— 

0.7 

3.3 

4.2 

— 

0.5 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

9.2 

12.8 

14.3 

15.4 

16.6 

3.5 

9.4 

6.3 

6.1 

5.4 

1.6 

5.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

7.9 

9.6 

10.4 

8.5 

11.2 

0.6 

0.8 

10 

1.2 

1.4 

2.9 

1.5 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

31.8 

35.9 

49.5 

59.0 

3.8 

4.0 

7.5 

2.8 

1.7 

1.8 

2.5 

3.4 

1.8 

3.3 

2.0 

2.7 

1 

3.5 

.  3.1 

3.0 

1 

8.5 

7.1 

i  4.6 

9  0 

4.9 

5.4 

— 

— 

2.8 

0.3 

1.2 

0.8 

1.3 

1.8 

5.0 

8.0 

9.2 

6.7 

56.0 

69.0 

94.8 

91.3 

3.0 

6.6 

6.7 

7.5 

13.7 

25.1 

32.3 

33.7 

24.9 

32.3 

47.9 

51.0 

1.7 

3.0 

4.8 

4.1 

1.4 

4.4 

1.9 

4.7 

2.8 

5.5 

3.3 

4.7 

3.1 

7.5 

16.0 

13.5 

25.4 

3.2 

6.6 

5.8 

10.5 

10.6 

12.5c 

61.0 

52.3 

84.1 

93.8 

1.1 

113.5 

21.3 

144.4 

46.2 

169.6 

38.6 

97.7 

86.6  i 

83.2 

92.0 

8.1 

7.9 

5.9 

10.8 

7.0 

8.2 

8.6 

19.5 

18.7 

15.4 

4.1 

3.4 

0.3 

8.9 

10.6 

10.1 

1.2 

1.7 

1.1 

2.4 

1.3 

7.0 

0.9 

8.6 

2.1 

1.2 

3.6 

6.1 

5.1 

9.3 

16.4 

0.4 

17.4 

49.7 

5.3 

24.9 

123.2 

3.3 

29.5 

237.8 

4.6 

34.4 

221.6 

0.2 

1.2 

2.0 

4.0 

3.6 

0.2 

0.2 

3.0 

1.9 

2.3 

2.1 

2.5 

3.2 

5.4 

2.7 

0.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1.8 

1.1 

1.5 

0.1 

4.4 

2.6 

0.1 

2.7 

2.0 

2.2 

0.9 

2.7 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1  1 

15.6 

93 

6.6 

1.7 

9.6 

18.4  1 

28.0 

28.4 

0.9 

5.4  i 

7.9  i 

13.4 

11.0 

13.4 

25.5  ! 

21.2  1 

33.2 

32.6 

0.4 

') 

1.5 

n  7 

2..  j 

0.5  1 

0.3 

1949 

in  i 

♦ 


0.7 

2.3 

14.4 


2.2 

2.2 

11.1 

0.6 


7.5 

0.1 

11.4 
1.4 
0.2 

1.3 

3.4 
1.3 

14.4 

6.6 


1.2 

6.8 


1.0 

1.9 

0.2 

46.9  i 
8.1 
2.3 
2.2 

3.1 

4.2 

12.6 

5.5 

1.3 

9.3 

93.1 
7.1 

30.2 

46.3 

5.6 
2.8 
45 


11.3 

11.5 

59.3 

12.2 

141.8 

75.7 

11.8 

24.5 


13.3 

1.6 

14.2 
5.9 
3.7 

22.3 
284.8 


5.5 

1.6 
3.9 
1.6 
1.3 

3.7 

10.5 

31.4 

16.1 

31.3 

0.5 


1950 


IV 

I 

II 

III 

July 

Aug. 

!  .Sept. 

1 _ 

_ 

0.9 

0.2 

1.7 

1 

i 

1  7.3 

' 

1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

1  0.4 

12.4 

15.9 

10.1 

14.5 

0.4 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

1  .. 

2.0 

1.1 

0.9 

1  2.7 

1 

3.3 

0.8 

0.6 

7.3 

1  .. 

9.1 

12.3 

8.2 

6.9 

I 

0.6 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

9.1 

1.8 

37.5 

,  21.5 

19.1 

23.2 

22.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

1  0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

15.7 

14.5 

!  13.1 

i  15.5 

J. .... 

15.7 

16.4 

0.5 

1.3 

0.9 

1  0.9 

'  U.w 

0.3 

2.0 

0.8 

0.8 

'  0.4 

1.3 

0.7 

2.8 

0.8 

0.9 

I  1.3 

1  1-3 

l.J 

.1.4 

0.9 

1.1 

12.7 

1  3.2 

'  1.3 

1.* 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

0.4 

1  2.2 

5.3 

4.0 

10.5 

.1.5 

16.5 

16.3 

1  16.2 

21.0 

21.1 

18.9 

22.9 

6.6 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

1.9 

.  4.3 

2.7 

0.9 

0.2 

6.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

8.2 

7.3 

3.8 

6.5 

7.8 

4.9 

6.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

1.8 

0.6 

1.7 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

50.9 

49.3 

62.7 

82.6 

62.0 

76.2 

109.5 

17.2 

27.8 

8.6 

6.9 

a.8 

8.8 

6.0 

1.7 

2.0 

1.6 

4.7 

6.7 

5,8 

.  1.5 

5.7 

5.8 

6.1 

6.1 

4.8 

7.3 

6.2 

3.2 

4.8 

2.3 

0.5 

1.0 

0.3 

0.1 

4.7 

4.3 

1.6 

0.5 

1.5 

— 

— 

14.5 

7.9 

7.5 

26.7 

15.7 

.20.0 

44.4 

5.2 

8.1 

6.1 

9.1 

2.0 

11.9 

13.4 

1.0 

0.8 

1.5 

1.2 

1.8 

0.9 

0.8 

10.5 

11.4 

15.2 

18.4 

15.4 

.15.7 

24.1 

110.9 

123.9 

116.2 

157.8 

118.6 

147.8 

207.0 

3.5 

4.0 

6.3 

17.8 

8.4 

19.0 

25.9 

39.8 

38.9 

33.2 

31.2 

33.1 

27.6 

32.9 

57.6 

57.0 

56.3 

45.0 

37.3 

47.8 

49.8 

6.2 

4.3 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

.  3.0 

3.8 

2.5 

3.7 

5.0 

2.2 

2.5 

2.9 

1.1 

7.3 

9.1 

9.0 

3.5 

4.0 

2.6 

4.0 

4.6 

1.6 

3.6 

7.2 

5.0 

2.8 

13.9 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

16.1 

13.4 

19.2 

15.6 

25.5 

9.3 

25.3 

61.0 

49.1 

79.9 

54.1 

8.9 

4.0 

4.6 

8.8 

7.4 

8.5 

10.5 

99.5 

86.5 

103.8 

98.2 

99.1 

93.0 

102.4 

74.2 

51.2 

109.4 

102.4 

91.3 

140.8 

75.1 

15  6 

5.5 

10.7 

12.2 

9.4 

14.4 

12.9 

21.2 

49.4 

30.5 

18  7 

8.3 

17.1 

30.7 

11.2 

8.7 

10.5 

10.0 

8.4 

11.2 

10.3 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

1.1 

0.9 

1.9 

2.6 

2.1 

2.9 

0.9  i 

3.2 

e  A  t 

4.7 

7.8 

8.1 

8.3 

9.3 

4.3  ! 

5.4 

18.1 

3.7 

2.3 

2.3 

1.9 

0.5 

3.5 

1.6 

35.5 

17.2 

18.7 

23.0 

.26.9  i 

21.5 

20.6 

293.^ 

214.0 

195.4 

392.5 

339.9 

386.5 

451.1 

6.4 

0.4 

13.8 

7.0 

6.4 

9.5 

5.1 

1.1 

0.5 

2.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

1.3 

3.4 

5.1 

14.2 

8.1 

8.1 

7.5  1 

8.7 

3.0 

5.0 

17.1 

5.6 

10.6 

2.4 

3.9 

4.5  1 
0.1  i 

3.5 

8.3 

0.1 

6.1 

9.9 

4.6 

3.9 

5.1  1 

2.5 

2.8 

2.4 

1.3 

,1.3 

4.6 

6.7  1 

7.5 

38.0 

13.5 

18.4 

11.5 

10.6 

34.8  1 

19.1 

47.7  , 

21.0 

21.4 

24.1  1 

17.5 

20.3 

7.7 

23.2 

9.2 

10.0 

9.4 

8.3 

46.0 

19.0  : 

63.1 

30.6 

41.8 

30.8  ' 

19.3 

0.7 

0.2 

0.7 

1.3  ; 

0.3 

... 

1.8 
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V.  DIRECTION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE  (Contd.) 
(Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1 

1 

1933 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

1950 

11  1 

1 

III  ■ 

i 

IV 

1 

1 

11 

July 

) 

Aug.  1 

f 

Sept. 

Into  Malaya  in  M$  from 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

i 

N,  Borneo. 

1 

0.7  1 

1.3 

1.8  , 

1.5  : 

1.7  i 

2.3 

2.4  ' 

3.2 

5.2  1 

5.1 

4.8 

5.7 

Brunei 

0.1  j 

0.1  i 

0.1  1 

0.1  i 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5  j 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

Sarawak 

4.1 

6.4 

6.8 

8.6  1 

6.2 

6.8 

8.7 

9.9 

17.0 

11.4 

22.5 

17.0 

Burma 

2.7  1 

7.7  j 

6.9 

11.7 

6.3  1 

1.9  : 

2.0  ! 

3.4 

3.5  1 

1.7 

7.4 

1.4 

Ceylon 

0.2 

0.3  1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3  ; 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3  i 

0.3  1 

0.3 

0.2 

China 

10.2 

9.5 

7.8 

10.6 

7.3 

4.5 

8.6  ‘ 

10.5 

11.8  ! 

14.4 

10.3 

10.6 

Hong  Kong 

5.0 

3.8 

4.0 

3.7  ' 

4.3  1 

4.2 

4.9 

5.3 

8.2 

7.0 

7.5 

10.0 

India 

3.1 

2.9  1 

5.6 

3.6 

4.8  ] 

34.0 

17.3 

14.3 

14.5 

17.7 

11.4 

14.4 

Indochina 

0.9 

2.5 

1.8  j 

2.5 

1.8 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

2.0 

Indonesia 

! 

21.8  1 

39.4 

26.5  ' 

24.8 

25.2  j 

32.8 

33.1 

44.8 

74.9 

55.2 

85.3 

84.3 

Thailand 

9.7  J 

10.7 

16.2 

15.2 

13.6 

18.4 

12.3 

24.5 

31.0 

32.0  , 

29.6 

31.3 

Japan 

•  i 

1 

0.5  1 

1.1 

3.3 

2.9  : 

3.4  , 

3.9 

2.8 

5.2 

10.4 

8.9  ' 

11.4 

11.0 

United  Kingdom 

..  1 

* 

22.0  ' 

28.7 

31.9 

34.7  : 

28.4  1 

34.00 

40.3 

36.6 

40,9 

44.9 

42.4 

35.3 

United  States 

*  ■  1 

11.5 

17.4 

9.4 

10.6 

8.4  1 

8.4 

6.5 

6.1 

25.0 

7.0 

7.7 

60.2 

Canada 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.1 

2.2 

1.0 

1.3 

1.8 

0.7 

1.3 

Oceania 

i 

7.2 

7.9 

8.9 

10.8  ' 

7.4 

8.7 

9.2 

9.6 

9.3 

11.3 

10.1 

6.4 

Into  Pakistan  e  in  Rs.  from 

Burma 

.. 

0.7 

2.0 

0.9 

5.5 

1.4  i 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.1 

Ceylon 

2.4 

1.4 

0.5 

1.5 

1.9  ; 

1.4 

4.1 

3.1 

5.7 

3.5 

China 

5.7 

4.5 

8.3 

5.8 

2.3  : 

2.4 

6.7 

4.0 

6.5 

9.5 

India 

37.4 

14.2 

18.4 

21.6 

9.0 

9.1 

12.2 

5.3 

15.8 

15.4 

Malaya 

1.8 

0.8 

1.2 

0.6 

0.7  i 

0.9 

1.3 

— 

2.0 

2.0 

Japan 

0.8 

7.3 

3.6 

7.9 

3.0 

13.4 

12.1 

5.0 

8.8 

22.6 

United  Kingdom 

22.5 

29.0 

41.6 

35.3 

21.5 

20.9 

29.2 

21.5 

32.6 

33.6 

United  States 

6.6 

10.0 

11.0 

13.0 

8.5 

7.8 

10.4 

8.6 

15.3 

7.3 

Into  Philippines  f  in  Ps.  from 

Burma 

. . 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

_ 

China 

0.8 

2.4 

3.8 

1.7 

2.2 

1.2 

0.1 

Hong  Kong 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1.1 

India 

0.2 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

12 

0.4 

Indonesia 

0.2 

25 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

0.3 

Thailand 

0.5 

0.4 

O.l 

0.9 

1.6 

0.1 

0.2 

Japan 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

2.7 

1.4 

4.0 

3.1 

United  Kingdom 

0.2 

0.5 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

United  States 

43.1 

73.3 

78.3 

76.3 

84.7 

67.9 

48.4 

Into  Thailand  g  in  Baht 

from 

Burma 

-- 

0.4 

0.3 

1  0.4 

0.9 

1.7 

China 

14 

3.1 

49 

:  11.1 

8.3 

12.4 

Hong  Kong 

0.1 

17.9 

35.4 

:  36.3 

33.3 

41.7 

24.9 

' 

India 

1.3 

• - 

1.5 

2.9 

13.3 

15.0 

Indochina 

0.1 

3.5 

3.7 

2.2 

0.S 

0.9 

Indonesia 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

1.2 

4.9 

6.6 

1 

Malaya 

1.0 

16.5 

20.5 

47.5 

30.1 

33.5 

26.7 

Philippines 

— 

0.1 

1.3 

1.1 

o.e 

0.7 

0.4 

Japan 

1.6 

— 

— 

3.4 

15.7 

11.0 

20J 

United  Kingdom 

6.6 

1.1 

8.5 

10.0 

16.5 

15.5 

17.5 

) 

United  States 

1.1 

2.8 

26.0 

13.0 

29.7 

29.4 

30.1 

•• 

Into  Japan  h  in  US$  from 

1 

China 

22.9 

0.3 

1  0.4 

2.1 

1  3.8 

1  4.3 

29 

4.5 

8.2 

4.6 

4.4 

'  6.8 

3.6 

1  2.7 

Hong  Kong 

0.4 

0.3 

1  . . 

0.1 

1 

1  .. 

India 

4.1g 

- 

0.8 

1  2.3 

1.1 

i  2.3 

1,5 

0.3 

1.5 

2.0 

1  0.3 

0.3 

!  0.2 

Indonesia 

2.1 

!  - 

0.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.9 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

'  1.2 

1 

'  0.4 

Malaya 

2.4 

— 

0.4 

0.9 

1.8 

1.4 

2.8 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1  4.3 

3.0 

>  5.3 

4.7 

Korea 

16.5 

— 

02 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.2 

C.2 

0.1 

4.7 

i  0.2 

0.4 

'  0.1 

Philippines 

0.8 

— 

0.2 

0.8 

1.1 

1.8 

0.7 

0.8 

1.7 

1.1 

1  1.8 

1.7 

2.9 

0.9 

United  Kingdom 

1.5 

— 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

i  0.3 

1  0.3 

0.1 

United  States 

21.7 

I  18.6 

:  40.3 

36.7 

48.0 

,  59.4 

51.5 

1 

30.4 

35.3 

37.6 

30.7 

:  30.5 

249 

1  37.6 

Australia 

2.0 

— 

0.1 

1  0.7 

2.3 

1  2.5 

1.4 

■ 

2.5 

7.0 

4.5 

1  2.1 

i  2.5 

2.9 

0.9 

Canada 

2.2 

1 

i 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

I 

0.5 

0.1 

1  2.1 

1 

1.5 

1 

0.9 

1 

2.4 

0.1 

i 

a.  Burma;  Prewar  data  retei  to  period  October  1938  to  September 
1939;  1948  and  1949  annual  figures  refer  to  twelve  months  ending 
September. 

b.  India;  1947  figures  are  averages  for  January-July,  and  1948  are 
averages  for  nine  months,  Aprll-December. 

c.  Excluding  imports  from  Pakistan  by  land  in  1948. 

d.  Indochina;  Data  for  1946  are  averages  for  August-December  and 
for  1947  averages  for  April-December. 

e.  Pakistan;  Sea  and  airborne  trade  only.  Annual  figures  for  1948 
and  1949  are  for  years  beginning  1st  April. 


f.  Philippines;  Figures  for  second  quarter  of  1949  refer  to  average  of 
first  six  months. 

g.  Thailand;  Prewar  data  refer  to  year  ending  March  1940.  Figures 
for  second  quarter  of  1949  refer  to  average  of  first  six  months. 
Averages  for  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1949  are  figures  for  the 
Port  of  Bangkok  only,  which  account  for  more  than  90%  of  the 
total  trade  of  the  country.  Annual  figures  for  1949  are  simple 
averages  of  these  statistics  and  are,  therefore,  provisional. 

h.  Japan;  Imports  from  India  include  Burma  and  Pakistan  in  1938 
and  Pakistan  in  1947  and  1948. 
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VI.  DIRECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE 

(Monthly  averages  in  millions J 


1949  1950 


1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

■■ 

— 

! 

U 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

ill 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

PROM  BURMA  a  •  in  Rs. 

to 

Ceylon 

2.2 

11.6 

11.6 

11.9 

6.2 

7.4 

9.4 

27.0 

19.6 

■■ 

China 

0.2 

3.7 

8.1 

4.1 

1.7 

2.1 

0.2 

1.6 

0.4 

Hong  Kong 

0.3 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.2 

1.5 

.. 

India 

22.0 

25.2 

23.1 

23.7 

13.8 

0.5 

2.3 

11.0 

24.2 

Indonesia 

0.6 

2.7 

3.9 

7.0 

4.4 

6.8 

2.J 

10.7 

16.4 

.. 

Malaya 

2.8 

10.1 

8.1 

12.8 

5.3 

2.3 

2.1 

6.3 

1.4 

Pakistan 

2.8 

1.4 

6.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

Philippines 

— 

0.2 

0.9 

2.2 

1.2 

_ 

.. 

Japan 

0.8 

0.1 

1.3 

1.1 

2.7 

6.5 

6.1 

14  6 

6.8 

_ 

United  Kingdom 

5.7 

5.6 

3.2 

3.1 

4.0 

2.6 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

United  States 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

•  • 

FROM  CEYLON  in  Rs. 

to 

India 

0.7 

3.0 

2.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.2 

3.1 

0.4 

1.3 

0.3 

2.3 

1.0 

2.8 

3.0 

Pakistan 

1.5 

1.8 

0.5 

1.4 

3.0 

1.7 

3.3 

5.0 

4.9 

3.8 

Japan 

0.1 

33.4 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

(L8 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0  1 

0.1 

_ 

United  Kingdom 

11.8 

25.4 

25.1 

27.9 

33.9 

34.6 

26.7 

19.5 

22.6 

39.6 

Rl.l 

31.9 

35.9 

United  States 

2.8 

7.3 

10.0 

13.8 

9.5 

8.5 

5.8 

13.5 

20.5 

22.0 

33.7 

2H  H 

37.3 

35.1 

Canada 

0.8 

1.1 

4.7 

3.3 

3.7 

2.0 

3.5 

5.1 

5.9 

8.9 

6.8 

7J 

7.8 

5.5 

Australia 

0.9 

1.5 

5.9 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

8.5 

5.6 

7.3 

14.1 

7.8 

in  9 

7.2 

5.9 

New  Zealand 

0.5 

1.9 

1.8 

2.8 

4  9 

1.3 

2.8 

3.6 

6.1 

0.6 

0.1 

1.4 

0.2 

From  HONG  KONG 

in 

HK$  to 

0.6 

N.  Borneo 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

1.6 

1.1 

2.0 

1.7 

Burma 

0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

2.1 

9.  0 

1.2 

0.9 

4.7 

3.2 

0.6 

6.5 

2.4 

Ceylon 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

(L3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

China 

22.2 

23.4 

48.7 

29.1 

54.7 

88.7 

90.3 

79.2 

127.2 

94.2 

113.5 

173.9 

India 

2.2 

4.0 

3.2 

35 

3  7 

2.2 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

2.1 

1.9 

3.2 

Indochina 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

?  n 

1.2 

1.3 

2.7 

1.9 

6 

3  1 

1  1 

Indonesia 

Korea,  South 
North 

Malaya 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Thailand 

*  ' 

4.4 

1 

17.9 

5.1 

7.2 

5.7 

4.9 

17.1 

11.4 

11.7 

4.6 

62 
'  4.1 

20.0 

4.5 

8.6 
9.7 

6.1 

5.6 

1.7 
18.4 

1.7 

83 

14.1 

3^0 

7.9 
3.4 

24.6 

1.1 

8.9 
4.8 

3.3 

6.5 

3.6 
19.6 

1.6 
10.0 

5.3 

4.8 

4.3 

1.3 
23.8 

4.0 

3.0 

5.9 

12.4 

3.1 
1.3 

30.6 

5.6 

7.2 
7.0 

10.1 

52.4 

23.9 

8.0 

13.2 

6.3 

47.0 

28.6 

4.5 

11.5 

11.0 

49.4 
25.2 
10.1 

18.4 

13.0 

60.7 

18.0 

9.5 

9.6 

ECAFE  TOTAL 
Japan 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Oceania 

;; 

62.2 

1.3 

3.2 

12.6 

0.2 

1.0 

81.8 

4.1 

6.3 

12.7 

0.6 

1.7 

109.5 

5.3 
11.6 
19.5 

1.2 

3.4 

93.8 

7.2 
11.0 

15  9 

2.3 
2.6 

115.9 

5.2 

10.5 

22.7 

1.4 

5.2 

142.9 

5.6 

10.8 

27.1 

0.7 

4.0 

141.6 

10.3 

11.3 
16.2 

0.8 

3.4 

156.8 

8.2 

21.3 

22.4 
0.8 
3.2 

245.1 

6.1 

11.7 

30.7 
0.9 
3.7 

198  8 
8.1 
10.6 
31.3 
0.6 
4.9 

242.6 

6.0 

12.7 

42.3 

0.9 

4.2 

294.0 

10.3 

11.9 

33.5 

1.2 

2.0 

FROM  INDIA  b  in  Rs 

.to 

5.5 

11.7 

10.8 

Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

8.4 

4.2 

1.3 

11.1 

11.4 

5.2 

10.0 

9.5 

5.6 

7.8 
11.9 

1.8 

6.6 

10.2 

1.6 

10.4 

10.5 
0.5 

11.2 

15.9 

3.6 

168 

15.4 

2.1 

10.3 

0.4 

11.6 

4.0 

10.9 

16.0 

3.2 

11.8 

12.7 

5  2 

12.0 

12.2 

3  7 

Pakistan 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Canada 

46.0 

11.2 

1.7 

58.5 

58.4 

5.8 

78.7 

61.2 

9.3 

40.6c 

78.3 

59.7 

6.9 

43.5 

91.4 

57.1 

7.G 

49.5 

78.0 

43.2 

5.5 

42.7 

94.2 

46.4 

6.2 

31.1 

110.4 

84.5 

11.5 

9.0 

87  8 
84.6 
12.9 

16.8 

75.5 

60.0 

8.7 

42.0 

94.5 

8V.a 

1U6 

21.7 
71.5 

73.7 

8  5 

40.8 

95.3 

91.3 

1*)!  0 

64.9 

116.6 

97.4 

1 1  2 

Australia 

2.5 

9.3 

14.5 

17.2 

20.4 

17.3 

22.8 

24.7 

21.7 

19.0 

26.0 

22.9 

28.6 

26.6 

PROM  INDOCHINA  d 

in 

Pr.  to 

China 

0.6 

2.8 

0.3 

2.1 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.1 

1.6 

Hong  Kong 

3.S 

1.8 

1.3 

11.2 

13.2 

16  4 

16.5 

11.1 

11.9 

13.1 

23.8 

42.3 

15.7 

13.5 

Ma'aya 

2.5 

5.1 

4.0 

9.4 

9.9 

9.9 

5.8 

10.1 

5.4 

— 

10.9 

11.7 

13.6 

7.5 

Thailand 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

3.7 

4.9 

3.8 

4.6 

5.8 

4.2 

2.9 

1.4 

2.2 

n  n 

1.3 

United  States 

2.1 

6.2 

2.5 

2.2 

1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

1.9 

35.4 

5.9 

26.7 

14.6 

?8  9 

26.5 

France 

11.4 

39.2 

18.0 

42.6 

43.6 

30.7 

45.5 

46.1 

37.1 

25.7 

7112 

55.1 

67.6 

91.0 

PROM  INDONESIA  in  FI. 

to 

Burma 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

Hong  Kong 

1.1 

0.1 

0.6 

1.6 

1.0 

0.7 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

1.2 

0.8 

1  ^ 

1.6 

India 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

1.0 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

n  n 

2.8 

Malaya 

10.7 

0.8 

6.1 

16.6 

29.8 

27.6 

34.1 

32  9 

38.6 

103.1 

108  5 

90.4 

190  s 

105.6 

Philippines 

Thailand 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

0.3 

1.1 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

O.'i 

1.1 

0.6 

1.1 

1.2 

3  3 

1.7 

1.7 

14 

1.6 

1.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

1.4 

Japan 

Netherlands 

1.8 

11.5 

5.6 

0.4 

12.9 

2.1 

31.0 

2.8 

41.2 

3  9 
33.4 

1.6 

34  3 

2.6 

54.5 

1.8 

50.6 

6.7 

114.2 

2.6 

59.9 

3.7 

56.0 

0.8 

75.3 

3.2 

48.4 

United  Kingdom 
United  Stat^ 

3.1 

8.2 

0.2 

5.8 

0.7 

5.3 

1.7 

15.2 

5.5 

19.4 

3.4 

20.2 

8.9 

19  6 

7.6 

21.7 

3.7 

15.8 

14  6 
,  60.1 

11.5 

51.4 

13.3 

51.7 

9.6 
53  9 

Australia 

2.4 

0.2 

0.8 

1.8 

1.8 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

8.1 

5.1 

5.1  1 

5.6 

4.6 

VI.  DIRECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE  (Contd.) 
(Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1949  1950 


1938  , 

1946  ' 

1947  1 

1948 

1949  I 

i 

1 

1 

i 

n 

HI 

IV 

I 

1 

U  ' 

ra 

July  j 

i 

Aug. 

i 

1 

From  Malaya  in  M$  to 

' 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

N.  Borneo 

0.8 

12 

1.6  1.6 

1.5 

1  1-9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.9 

3.0  1 

2.5  1 

Brunei 

0.1 

0.2  , 

0.4  0.3 

0.3 

1  0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5  ! 

Sarawak 

2.1 

2.6  1 

2.3  ,  2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

3.3 

4.1 

5.4 

5.7 

3.7  1 

Burma 

0.7 

1.0  ' 

1.0  1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2  i 

Ceylon 

,  I 

0.2  1 

0.8 

2.3  !  2.5 

0.9 

4.1 

1.9 

2.1 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2  1 

China 

0.7  1 

1.3  j 

0.7  0.6 

0.5 

05 

— 

0.2 

8.5 

2.7 

8.0  ! 

Hong  Kong 

4.1 

3.4  ' 

5.5  3.5 

6.2 

10.0 

6.3 

6.2 

17.9 

9.1 

23.3 

India 

4.3 

5.3  i 

5.1  6.8 

6.5 

1  3.1 

4.4 

4.7 

9.5 

10.4 

9.6 

Indochina 

0.3 

0.7  1 

0.7  ;  0.7 

0.6 

i  0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

1.6 

1.3 

2.2  ' 

Indonesia 

10.5 

16.1 

11.6  !  10.9 

10.5 

12.0 

14.0 

17.7 

21.3 

14.8 

18.5  1 

Korea 

—  1 

0.1  0.5 

— 

— - 

0.4 

— 

_ 

Pakistan 

— 

0.6 

0.8  0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1  1 

Phil  ppines 

0.1 

0  3 

0.9  0.7 

0.5 

!  1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

3.4 

Thailand 

1.3 

4.1 

3.8  3.8 

3.4 

4.6 

5.3 

5.0 

8.4 

7.4 

10.0  : 

ECAFE  TOTAL 

23  2 

37.9 

36  7  36.5 

34.6 

;  41.5 

41.1 

46.7 

82.6 

61.4 

86  2  ' 

1.1  1 

1.6 

2.5  ,  1.3 

2.6 

3.4 

2.3 

3.6 

16.0 

1  12.1 

13.6  i 

United  Kingdom 

17.3  1 

20.0 

17.0  13.1 

17.6 

1  188 

27  5 

29.6 

50.6 

41.3 

46.9 

United  States 

36.6 

38.2 

35.8  23.6 

31.3 

48.3 

50.8 

63.7 

89.6 

67.9 

101.1 

Canada 

3.7 

3.7 

3.0  i  1.7 

2.1 

■  3.6 

4.3 

3.8 

9.5 

7.4 

8.3  i 

Oceania 

3.5  ' 

5.1  , 

12  1  6.3 

1 

7.7 

1  8.8 

11.7 

10.2 

15.2 

15.4 

16.2  ! 

Prom  Pakistan  e  *  in  Bs.  to 

1 

1 

i 

Burma 

0.3 

0.1  i  0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

_ 

Ceylon 

1.2 

0.6  1  10 

0.6 

0.4 

0.8 

0.9 

0.6  1 

China 

2.7 

1.0  '  0.3 

15 

1.6 

3.6 

1.3 

1.9 

1.1 

Hong  Kong 

2.1 

7.9 

2.5 

13.4 

9.6 

15.9 

7.5 

India 

19.1 

6.4 

,  1.1 

2.2 

9.2 

4.0 

12.4  : 

Malaya 

0.1 

0.1  ~ 

0.2 

j 

1.1 

0.1 

1  _ 

0.1  I 

Thailand 

• 

0.1 

0.3  1 

Japan 

.  , 

1.0 

44  1  YA 

1.0 

■  2.9 

10.3 

23.5 

1  26.5 

21.2  i 

United  Kingdom 

12  3 

14.7  1  14.4 

8.2 

14.3 

•  • 

14.4 

13.4 

'  7.5 

17.2  ' 

United  States 

10.9 

10.0  '  11-^ 

7.5 

6.3 

•  • 

8.1 

10.3 

5.4 

11.9 

From  Philippines  f  ♦  in  Ps  to 

China 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1  0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Hong  Kong 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8  H 

0.5 

0.5 

India 

^  1 

0.4 

0  3 

0.3  0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

Indonesia 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4  0.1 

0.7 

Korea 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Malaya 

— 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1  o.j 

0.1 

Thailand 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Japan 

0.4 

2.6 

1.9  2.5 

1.3 

2.3 

United  Kingdom 

0.4 

1.4 

0.6 

0.5  9.6 

0.5 

0.9 

United  States 

6.4 

25.4 

34.8 

30.6  81.7 

296 

36.6 

Prom  Thailand  g  in  Baht  to 

N.  Borneo 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

2.1 

3.3  8.6 

1.0 

Burma 

— 

0.3 

1.5 

0.7  1.4 

0.1 

Ceylon 

0.5 

0.1 

1.4 

8.5  10  4 

6.0 

China 

0.2 

1.0 

4.3 

21.7 

7.3  13.8 

0.8 

Hong  Kong 

2.0 

12.4 

18.0 

16.3 

17.3  i  10-^ 

17S 

• 

India 

2.0 

4  0 

16.7 

31.2  i  46.2 

16.2 

‘ 

Indochina 

0.5 

1.0 

0.3  0-0 

— 

. 

Indonesia 

0.2 

0.6 

8.0 

12.8  1  14'' 

11.5 

'■  1 

Korea 

0.6 

19 

0.1 

i 

■■  I 

Malaya 

15  5 

32.4 

39.6 

51.8  O0.2 

37.4 

Phil  ppines 

0.2 

1  2.3 

1.0 

1  5.5 

3.3 

, 

Japan 

I.O 

_ 

1  0.5 

11.2  ' 

16.9 

Un  ted  Kingdom 

0.4 

0.2 

2.0 

1  4.5 

lol 

5.9 

1 

United  States 

0.1 

4.7 

10.1 

1  36.8 

'  30.3  42.9 

17.7 

.. 

Sept. 


3.3 
0.« 
69 
1.5 
2.2 

14.7 

21.3 

8.4 

1.2 

30.5 

1.2 

0.5 

7.7 

100.2 

22.2 

63.6 
99.9 

12.7 
14.0 


0.5 

0.9 

5.4 

11.1 

0.1 

0.1 

22.8 

15.6 

133S 


Prom  Japan  *  In  US$  to 


China 

35.0  0.3 

Hong  Kong 

•  •  . .  i 

India 

4  5h  —  1 

Indonesia 

25  '  —  1 

Korea 

21.6  0.9  ! 

MaHiya 

0.5  —  . 

Philippines 

0.8  —  ! 

Un  ted  Kingdom 

,  3.2  0.1  : 

United  States 

1  10.1  4.8  ' 

08  ' 

0.3 

1.0 

0.2 

1.4 

1.8 

0.7 

0.7 

5.4 

6.3 

2.4 

Ta 

2.0 

4.7 

2.3 

6.8 

04 

0.9 

1.6 

1.5  i 

1.4  I 

1.5  1 

1.0 

1.2 

0.3 

0.5  ' 

13  ‘ 

0.5 

1.6 

2.1 

0.1 

0.3 

1.8 

1.5  ' 

18 

3.1 

1.7 

1  4 

3.5 

4.6  I 

54 

1.4 

1.7 

5.5 

6.6 

6.0  • 

5.8 

8.0 

3.2  1 

3.8  , 

1.8 

1.6 

1 

1.5  1 

1 

2.2 

0  9  , 

V.6 

1.9 

2.4 

V.8 

1.6 

3.5  1 

3.3 

3.5 

1.3  ' 

3.2 

6.1 

1.8  . 

1.4 

0.9 

0.5  1 

1.1  ' 

1.0 

0.4 

2.0  , 

1.7 

2.3  1 

1.4  1 

1.3 

1.8 

0.7  1 

0.6 

0.7  1 

0.5 

0.5 

1.2 

29 

2.4 

2.6 

2.2  ' 

2.4 

11.4 

13.5 

17.7 

15.5 

18.5  1 

19.0 

*  Including  Re-exports. 

m.  Burma;  Prewar  data  refer  to  period  October  1938  to  September 
1939;  1948  and  1949  annual  figures  refer  to  twelve  months  ending 
September 

b.  India;  1947  figures  are  averages  for  January-July,  and  1948  are 
averages  for  nine  months,  April-December. 

c.  Excluding  exports  to  Pakistan  by  land  In  1948. 

d.  Indochina;  Data  for  1946  are  averages  for  August — ^December  and 
for  1947  averages  for  April-December. 

e.  Pakistan;  Sea  and  airborne  trade  only.  Annual  figures  for  1948 
and  1949  are  for  years  beginning  1st  April. 


f.  Philippines;  Figures  for  second  quarter  of  1949  refer  to  average 
of  first  six  months. 

g  Thailand;  Prewar  data  refer  to  year  ending  March.  1940.  Figures 
for  second  quarter  of  1949  refer  to  average  of  first  six  months. 
Averages  for  the  second  half  yeax  of  1949  are  figures  for  th6  Port 
of  Bangkok  only,  which  account  for  more  than  90%  of  the  total 
trade  of  the  country.  Annual  figures  for  1949  are  simple  averages 
of  these  heterogeneous  statistics  and  are.  therefore,  provisional. 

h.  Japan;  Exports  to  India  Include  Burma  and  Pakistan  in  1938  and 
Pakistan  In  1947  and  1948. 
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V  II.  QUANTITIES  OF  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 


1949 

; 

1938 

1947 

1948 

1949  j 

1 

m 

•'i 

RICE 

Burma 

253.3 

67.0 

102.2 

99.2 

86.9 

53.4 

Thailand 

115.4 

32.9 

67.6 

lOlJ 

70.8 

90.5 

Indochina 

77.8 

3.6 

13.4 

7.8 

3.9 

0.5 

TEA 

Ceylon 

8.9 

10.9 

11.2 

11.6 

11.7 

11.2 

China 

3.i> 

1.4 

1.5 

..  1 

I3.4a 

16.1a 

14.2 

16.1 

18.8 

23.6 

Pakistan  1 

0.2 

1.2 

0.9 

2.5 

Indochina  i 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

6.0 

0.3 

0.8 

1.8b 

193 

2.U> 

Japan 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.2 

COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL  c 
Ceylon 

8.7 

5.1 

9.2 

8.6 

8.7 

9.0 

0.1 

1.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

25.8f 

7.6 

12.1g 

15.8 

15.9 

>  12.8 

Malaya 

13.4 

4.0 

7.1 

9.8 

12.4 

11.1 

0.4  , 

0.2 

0.3 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

Philippines 

Sarawak 

28.9f 

Oil 

51.2 

35.3 

0.1 

33.4 

0.2 

39.8 

0.2 

36.5 

0.3 

Thailand 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

PALM  KERNELS  AND  OIL  c 
Indonesia  h 

Malaya 

GROUND  NUTS  AND  OIL  c 

14.2 

3.1 

0.2 

4.1 

0.2 

3.0 

3.3 

4.4 

0.4 

5.5 

8.5 

5.0 

0.7 

4.0 

9.2 
4.8 

1.2 

1.6 

12.5 

4.7 

1.0 

3.5 

Hong  Kong 

India 

1.2 

22.0 

NATURAL  RUBBER 

Brunei 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Burma 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Ceylon 

4.2 

7.0 

7.8 

7.7 

6.6 

8.8 

Indochina 

5.0  , 

4.3 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.8 

Indonesia 

26.5 

24.3 

36.6 

36.7 

36.8 

43.1 

Malaya 

31.4 

54.2 

57.5 

57.5 

58.2 

56.5 

N.  Borneo 

0.8 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

Sarawak 

1.5  , 

3.0 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

3.2 

Thailand 

3.5 

4.6 

8.1 

8.0 

8.1 

7J5 

COTTON  RAW 

4.4 

India 

38.6 

19.3 

8.0 

2.0 

3.8 

Pakistan 

13.6 

14.0 

7.4 

9.4 

COTTON  YARN  (ton) 

1,387 

Hong  Kong 

1,667 

1,721 

Malajra 

197 

.  . 

22 

15J 

49 

544 

Japan 

1,745 

903 

458 

803 

820 

700 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS 

(mn.  metres) 

Hong  Kong 

22.9 

7.4 

6.2 

7.7 

India 

14.6 

23.5 

35.5 

33.2 

61.3 

Malaya 

2.0 

40 

7.5 

5.2 

4.6 

8.3 

Japan  (mn.  sq.  metres) 

158.4 

26.4 

28.2 

52.2 

47.6 

51.9 

JUTE  RAW 

India  1 

Pakistan  i 

, 

55.9 

23.4 

l|  20.0 
'1  16.1 

15.4 

17.3 

10.5 

7.6 

!  22.7 

1  21.8 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES 

India 

Bag  k 

Cloth  k 

49.0 

33.7 

.  41.5 

37.6 

47.3 

35.0 

29.9 

27.0 

1  33.3 

23.5 

22.1 

23.4 

HEMP  RAW 

Philippines 

11.8 

7.2 

6.2 

5.3 

4.4 

TIN  CONCENTRATES 

1 

Burma 

0.2  I 

0.2 

1  0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Indonesia 

1.2 

1.3 

1  2.8 

2.5 

1  2.1 

Thailand 

1.1  ' 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.8 

TIN  METAL 

Hqpg  Kong 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

.  0.3 

Malaya 

5.2 

2.7 

4.0 

4.6 

4.3 

5.4 

PETROLEUM 

Indonesia  l 

320.8 

474.5 

514.9 

522.9 

Malaya  m 

30.5  1 

11.6 

15.5 

25.5 

25.9 

39.7 

1950 


I 

“  1 

in  ' 

i 

July  j 

Aug. 

Sept. 

50.4 

146.0 

! 

i 

113.6  1 

i 

130.9  . 

118.9 

91M 

115.8 

135.1 

115.7  ' 

89.2  < 

118.8 

139.2 

11.0 

12.8 

6.1 

6.9 

8.0 

3.5 

8.7 

12.9 

12.1 

14.7 

12.5 

9.2 

li.5 

7.5 

15'.7 

8.6  ’ 

16.8 

21.8 

2.1  i 

0.1 

0.1 

—  i 

O.i 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  , 

0.1 

0.1 

1.5 

2.1 

3.1 

2.2 

5.2 

1.8 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

3.4 

4.9 

8.2 

7.4 

9.3 

7.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

11.9  1 

16.0 

13.5  1 

13.9  i 

7.7  , 

9.5 

11.6 

9.2  1 

11.7 

13.9 

1.3  i 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.7 

26.0 

28.4 

53.9 

46.9 

57.1  ; 

57.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3  ' 

0.3 

5.6 

8.0 

16.1 

9.1 

5.2 

4.6 

6.6 

6.0 

6.4 

V.3 

1.5 

2.8 

1.5 

1.9 

0.5 

2.2 

14.4 

1.5 

2.2 

1.8 

0.2 

0.2 

1  0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1.6 

1.3 

0.6 

10.2 

8.2 

10.5 

9.0 

12.3 

10.3 

5.7 

2.7 

4.1 

3.5 

4.7 

4.0 

29.7 

€3.6 

68.3 

72.2 

68.3 

64.3 

58.3 

39.0 

60.7 

63.1 

62.3 

56.6 

1.8 

1.8 

I  2.2 

2.4 

1.9 

2.2 

4.5 

4.6 

5.3 

6.6 

4.8 

4.5 

8.1 

9.9 

1  11.0 

10.0 

12.1 

10.7 

8.1 

1.7 

<  1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

14.7 

26.1 

20.0 

25.9 

18.3 

15.8 

2,100 

2,551 

4,109 

877 

377 

108 

708 

833 

413 

1,307 

813 

947 

1,215 

1,016 

610 

6.0 

7.2 

17.3 

12.8 

20.2 

18.8 

92.3 

67.4 

i  77.4 

80.5 

73.2 

78.6 

12.5j 

13.3 

1  13.5 

8.6 

16.3 

15.5 

71.5 

78.5 

i  77.4 

76.4 

76.7 

79.1 

2.0 

_ 

,  — 

— 

— 

_ 

34.7 

36.8 

:  51.1 

30.5 

58.0 

64.7 

30.3 

25.2 

1 

:  31.3 

1  30.6 

30.6 

32.7 

23.2 

18.0 

20.2 

1  20.4 

23.6 

16.6 

5.S 

8.6 

•• 

j 

0.1 

0.1 

'  0.1 

1  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

1  1.9 

3.1 

2.6 

0.8 

0.9 

'  0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

__ 

5.9 

7.1 

8.3 

8.5 

i  7.6 

8.7 

401.8 

500.8 

44.7 

35.6 

4'2!4 

.  5b!3 

1  47^1 

!  29.8 

>  i 


a  Including  territory  of  Pakistan, 
b  Federal  territory  only. 

c  Expressed  In  terms  of  oU  equivalent;  figures  under  column  for 
1938  refer  to  averages  for  the  period  '  1934-38. 
d  Coconut  oil  only, 
e  Copra  only, 
f  l9«-99. 

g  Excluding  exports  to  Singapore. 


h  Palm  oil  only. 

1  Net  exports. 

j  Unit  changed  in  1930  to  million  square  meters, 
k  Converted  at  3.3S  lbs.  per  bag  and  0.90  lb.  per  yard  of  cloth 
1  Petroleum  and  products, 
m  Motor  spirit. 
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VUI.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNIT  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
(base  1948  =  dOOj 


A.  IMPORT  UNIT  VALUE  INDICES 


1938  1946  1947  1949 

II 


CEYLON 


All  commodities 

23.0 

81 

93 

93 

93 

INDIA 

All  commodities 

97a 

93 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco. 

108a 

98 

Raw  material  & 
semi-manufactures 
Manufactures 

106a 

90a 

103 

88 

INDOCHINA 


All  commodities 

7  8  44 

15 

123 

122 

INDONESIA  b 

All  commodities 

14.6  '  .. 

94 

93 

Textiles 

10.3  i  . 

84 

81 

Provisions 

14.4  1 

97 

96 

Metals 

16.4  '  . . 

100 

99 

Chemicals  &  dyes 

16.4  i 

!!  1 

101 

95 

Sundries 

18.1 

94 

102 

MALAYA 

All  commodities 

35.9 

90 

101  , 

101 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco. 

23.2 

78 

95 

95 

Raw  materials 

53.2 

85 

106 

106 

Manufactures 

40.7 

106 

99 

96 

PHILIPPINES 

1 

102 

93 

1949 

1950 

III 

IV 

. '  i 

il 

HI 

July 

Aug. 

'  Sept. 

1  _ 

94 

95 

99 

.95 

98 

98 

98 

98 

92 

105 

102  i 

101 

109 

98 

100 

100 

100 

122 

106  1 

101 

103 

106 

107 

97 

101 

108 

113 

108 

no 

108 

109 

111 

86 

94 

94 

95 

92 

89 

90 

96 

120 

128 

116 

126 

126 

118 

134 

92 

96 

80 

87 

94 

101 

99 

101 

103 

108 

92 

88 

97 

103 

99 

102 

94 

94 

90 

97 

99 

122 

136 

133 

93 

101 

98 

99 

102 

98 

82 

73 

81 

90 

77 

75 

B.  EXPORT  UNIT  VALUE  INDICES 


CEYLON 


All  commodities 

32.5 

74 

1  98 

107  , 

Tea 

36.3 

65 

99 

109  1 

Rubber 

56.2 

143 

108 

90 

All  coconut  products 

14.5 

60 

94 

1  m 

Other  export  products 

25.1 

106 

98 

'  93 

INDIA 

All  commodities 

104a  1 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco. 

115a 

Raw  material  &  ' 

semi-manufactures 

Manufactures 

111a 

97a 

INDOCHINA 

All  commodities 

111 

45 

68 

128 

INDONESIA 

All  commodities 

Estate  produce 

31.2 

37.7 

105 

124 

Peasant  produce 

27.2 

92 

Forest  produce 

12.0 

78 

MALAYA 

All  commodities 

43.5 

86 

98 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco. 

23.5 

93 

1  103 

Raw  materials 

51.8 

88 

94 

Manufactures 

32.2 

88 

97 

PHILIPPINES 

62 

1 

•  •  1 

1 

174 

102  i 

104 

118 

134 

129 

143 

129 

143 

158 

104  i 

109 

'  121 

1  135  > 

122 

124 

113 

125 

133 

86  j 

82 

1  107 

125 

154 

237 

194 

233 

284 

107  1 

106 

1  116 

147 

145 

138 

133 

135 

145 

87 

86 

99 

116 

113 

124 

no 

122 

141 

100 

99 

105 

107 

111 

109 

107 

109 

113 

108 

109 

116 

121 

133 

127 

129 

126 

125 

103 

100 

104 

no 

121 

112 

112 

109 

116 

96 

94 

99 

102 

103 

103 

100 

103 

105 

126 

135 

130 

132 

121 

188 

196 

185 

184 

99  ; 

100  1 

!  122 

128 

274 

382 

338 

383 

426 

121 

121 

136 

155 

314 

390 

365 

386 

420 

82 

85 

116 

no 

248 

370 

316 

374 

421 

79 

76 

84 

92 

190 

202  1 

189 

205 

212 

93 

92 

112 

113 

135 

96 

97 

116 

119 

111 

90 

90 

108 

125 

157 

93 

92 

107 

96 

98 

162  1 

171 

187 

173 

183 

200 

180 

205 

215 

a.  Average  of  twelve  months  April  1949  to  March  1950. 
h  Unweighted  wholesale  price  index  of  imported  goods 
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IX.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
(1948  =  100) 


1949 

1950 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1949 

ni 

IV 

I 

11 

III 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

INDIA 

■ 

; 

All  items 

27.2a 

70.2 

81.0 

103.8 

105.3 

105.8 

106.2 

107.2 

111.4 

110.4 

111.5 

112.4 

Food  articles 

26.7a 

78.1 

104.0 

107.8 

105.7 

104.3 

107.2 

114.0 

113.0 

114.0 

115.1 

Industrial  raw  materials 

23.2a 

•  . 

84.9 

107.8 

106.7 

110.6 

113.8 

113.1 

118.9 

117.5 

119.2 

120.1 

Semi-manufactured  articles 

31.6a 

79.6 

103.6 

104.5 

105.3  1 

106.5 

105.6 

108.5 

107.3 

108.6 

109.6 

Manufactured  goods 

29.4a 

81.2 

101.0 

102.2 

101.8 

101.6 

102.1 

102.6 

102.2 

102.7 

102.9 

Miscellaneous 

1 9.8a 

92.8 

108.2 

107.4 

119.7 

124.1 

129.2 

145.2 

140.6 

144.3 

150.9 

KOREA  (Seoul) 

All  items 

.. 

33.8 

61.4 

136.8 

148.3 

170.1 

202.3 

Fertilizers 

79.0 

299.6 

389.5 

449.4  1 

663.6 

Textile  raw  materials 

11.4 

47.7 

144.3 

160.4 

210.1  , 

196.3 

Textiles 

14.7 

48.5 

140.1 

146.0 

173.0 

149.4 

Building  materials 

20.5 

55.2 

143.0 

145.7 

177.1 

186.9 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

General 

20  3 

143.0 

98.1 

85.6 

85.8 

81.5 

78.2 

72.7 

75.8 

72.5 

75.2 

79.7 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

General 

6.06 

105.0 

93.4 

93.3 

91.1 

90.1 

93.8 

96.4 

96.0 

96.0 

97.2 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon)  c 

General  index 

5.9b 

48.3 

68.2 

125 

130 

127 

115 

114 

130 

122 

132 

136 

Rice  &,  paddy  l 

5.9b 

48.3 

65.2  \ 

124.8 

133.4 

130.1 

103.5 

93.2 

115.6 

103.2 

118.1 

125.5 

Other  food  products 

124.7 

136.7 

131.8 

124.3 

123.9 

122.2 

120.6 

123.1 

123.1 

Fuel  &  mineral  products 

7.0ta 

.  . 

68.4 

136 

143 

146 

153 

162 

154 

153 

154 

154 

Raw  materials 

13.9b 

58.0 

50.3 

120 

113 

115 

122 

140 

197 

174 

206 

212 

Semi-finished  products 

6.8b 

.  . 

76.2 

123 

124 

122 

121 

116 

115 

113 

115 

116 

Manufactured  products 

4.4b 

91.5 

87.9 

125 

121 

120 

103 

101 

106 

106 

105 

106 

JAPAN 

All  items 

1.02 

12.7 

37.7 

1 

163.3 

166.7 

171.2 

177.4 

178.0 

196.7 

189.1 

198.3 

202.7 

Edlb’e  farm  products 

1.18 

9.8 

33.7 

178.0 

184  5 

184.2  1 

194  8 

208.3 

218.3 

229.5 

216.7 

208.7 

Processed  foods 

0.69 

10.2 

35  2 

164.2 

165.7 

166.9 

158  8 

153.9 

1598 

157.4 

160.7 

161.2 

Textiles 

0.85 

11.2 

34  2 

214.8 

228.7 

239.4  , 

221.2 

224.5 

280.3 

254.8 

290.0 

296.1 

Chemical  fertilizer 

1.14 

22.8 

46.6 

1'81 

136  9 

140  3 

160.9 

169.3 

187.6 

169.7 

197.8 

195.3 

Metal  &  products 

2.27 

19.4 

42.5 

142.9 

141.7 

153.4 

173.1 

177,3 

220.6 

.  200.2 

216  8 

2448 

Building  materials 

1.21 

13  1 

44.1 

141.3 

141.1 

142.6 

154.1 

147.9 

160.7 

1514 

162  5 

168.1 

Fuels 

1  20 

9.2 

35.9 

150.1 

153.3 

160.1 

176.3 

161.8  , 

160.0 

:  159  1 

160.3 

160.7 

Miscellaneous  . 

1.31 

13.6 

37.0 

148.9 

148.6 

154  0 

1648 

169.2  , 

187.6 

1  175.8 

187.6 

200.1 

a  Year  ending  August,  1939. 
b  January  to  June.  1939 


c  New  scrie.s  beginning  1949.  which  is  linked  to  the  old  series 
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X.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  LIVING  AND  RETAIL  PRICES 


(194S 


1938  1 

1946 

_ i 

1947  j 

i 

1949 

BURMA  (Rangoon) 

'~r 

1 

Cost  of  living 

28 

106 

108 

135 

Pood 

24 

136 

115 

142 

CAMBODIA  (Phnom-Penh) 

Cost  of  living 

84 

138 

Pood 

80 

133 

CEYLON  (Colombo) 

Cost  of  living 

88 

97 

99 

Pood 

82 

91 

104 

HONG  KONG 

Cost  of  living 

101 

112 

Pood 

100 

118 

INDIA  (Bombay) 

Cost  of  living 

35 

85 

92 

101 

Pood 

32 

91 

99  ' 

105 

INDONESIA  tDjakarta) 

Pood 

8 

179 

97 

KOREA 

Retail  price  index  (Seoul) 

35 

65 

127 

Pood  (Republic) 

45 

66 

123 

LAOS  (Vientianne) 

Cost  of  living 

86 

115 

Pood 

88 

109 

MALAYA  (Kuala  Lumpur) 

Cost  of  living 

106 

94 

Pood 

112 

95 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

Cost  of  living 

25 

143 

106 

94 

Pood 

24 

166 

108 

93 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

Cost  of  living 

8 

86 

100 

96 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon) 

Cost  of  living 

46 

74 

122b 

Pood 

43 

74 

1  120 

JAPAN  (Urban) 

Cost  of  living 

27d 

57 

138 

Pood 

32d 

64 

134 

a.  Average  of  January  and  March. 

b.  January  to  November. 


100} 


1949 

1950 

III  i 

> 

M 

1 

i 

II 

III 

July 

i 

Aug. 

j  Sept. 

149 

i 

122 

116 

113 

121 

125 

123 

116 

162 

127 

119 

115 

132 

136 

135 

128 

142  1 

147 

145 

149 

161 

159 

159 

164 

136 

143 

138 

98 

101 

104 

103 

106 

105 

105 

109 

103 

1 

107 

111 

110 

114 

112 

113 

117 

113  1 

120 

122 

115 

116 

116 

121 

133 

135 

125 

124 

124 

101 

102 

101 

102 

106 

105 

106 

107 

106 

108 

106 

108 

114 

113 

114 

115 

89 

101 

105 

118 

111 

116 

108 

108 

132 

151 

195 

135 

136 

206 

121 

116 

108 

116 

109 

105 

93 

94 

94 

97 

103 

100 

103 

105 

92  ^ 

94 

95a 

97 

100 

93  ! 

91 

92 

89 

92 

91 

91 

93 

92  ' 

89 

88 

82 

85 

84 

84 

37 

92 

95 

98 

102 

97 

96 

97 

97 

124 

121 

121 

122 

127 

125 

127 

128 

120 

114c 

115 

112 

114 

112 

114 

117 

141 

134 

131 

125 

129 

127 

130 

130 

138 

126 

124 

119 

122 

121 

123 

122 

1 

c.  Average  of  October  and  November 

d.  August— December. 
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XI.  \VHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES- 

(Monthly  averages  per  ton) 


Currency 

1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

RICE 

1 

'i 

, 

Burma 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea 

Pakistan 

Thailand 

Viet-Nam 

RS. 
RS. 
Pi. 
000  Y. 
000  W. 
RS. 
Baht 
Pr. 

6.21t 

*106 

280 

12.1 

85 

1,490 

1,720 

266 

436 

870 

24.9 

127 

917 

1,420 

2,100 

264 

442 

870 

29.1 

145 

977 

1,330 

2,630 

WHEAT 

India 

Korea 

Pakistan 

RS. 

000  w. 

RS. 

'37 

566 

73 

326 

532 

95 

317 

SUGAR 

India 

Indonesia 

Kol^a 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Thailand 

RS. 
FI. 
000  w. 

RS. 

P. 

Baht 

”72 

51*7 

680 

551 

10.61 

990 

2.290 

411 

925 

307 

4.61 

846 
1,550 
745 
964 
313 
5.66  i 

PEPPER 

Cambodia 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Thailand 

000  PT. 
000  F'. 
000  M$ 
000  Baht 

0.41 

23.4 

2.3 

17.7 

35.1 

5.47 

3.2 

23.8 

96.0  ' 
19.4 
8.2 
46.0 

TEA 

Ceylon 

India 

Pakistan 

Indonesia 

UK. 

UB.A. 

Rs. 
Ks. 
RS. 
FI. 
U.S.  $ 

u.s.$ 

1,540 

630 

3,460 

1,020 

1,213 

i  3,330 
'  3,590 
4,696 
2.200 
1,190 
1,290 

4,170 

3,660 

4,248 

2,870 

1,2’4'3  j 

TOBACCO 

India 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rs. 

Rs. 

P. 

123 

711 

2,551 

816 

5,800 

2,368 

796 

VEGETABLE  OIL  b 

Ceylon 

In^a 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

RS. 

KS. 

PI. 

MS 

RS. 

P. 

181 

1491 

130 

980 

673 

800 

1,006 

666 

1,221 

1,160 

2,649 

980 

1,006 

768 

940 

913 

2,986  1 
620  ' 

COPRA 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Philippines 

Thailand 

RS. 

Rs. 

FI. 

M$ 

P. 

Baht 

109 

'59 

60 

480 

351 

350 

531 

986 

390 

646 

515 

590 

1,289 

470 

518 

311 

2,320 

COTTON,  RAW 

India 

Japan 

Korea 

Pakistan 

U.K. 

Rs. 
000  Y. 
000  W. 
Rs. 

£ 

;; 

1,250 

15.3 

236 

1.328 

1,330 

48.3 

630 

1,879 

1,800 

211 

929 

2,109 

232 

JUTE,  RAW 

India 

Pakistan 

UK. 

U.S.A. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

U.S.$ 

U.S.$ 

"90 

95 

323 

348 

1,078 

953 

385 

408 

1,069 

849 

1 

1949  ,  1950 


in 

IV 

I 

July 

_ 

Aug. 

Sept. 

264 

264 

257 

265 

' 

442 

442 

432 

432 

432 

432 

432 

432 

740 

1,075 

1,073 

940 

920 

910 

920 

930 

24.9 

27.7 

29.1 

166 

171 

268 

989 

870 

427 

507 

452 

445 

1,320 

1,360 

1,890 

2,850 

2,720 

2,180 

1,910 

2,410 

2,160 

2,460 

2,610 

478 

407 

407 

409 

412 

412 

412 

412 

90 

128  , 

224 

. . 

320 

320  1 

316 

287 

244 

226 

906 

778 

769 

769 

769 

769 

769 

769 

970 

2,230 

2,867 

3,500 

2,943 

3,530 

2,750 

2,550 

858 

887 

1,150 

. . 

957 

957 

981 

989 

i 

989 

1,013 

321 

319 

276 

289 

'  293 

294 

.  291 

1  2*9*3 

6.50 

5.23 

4.10 

•• 

135 

135 

136 

127 

.  147 

.  147 

150 

■  145 

19.9 

36.2 

46.2 

8.1 

14.7 

14.5 

14.0 

16.7 

159 

17*2 

17*1 

63.6 

62.5 

62.5 

•• 

4,340 

5,220 

4,900 

3,700 

4,530 

4,010 

4,740 

4,830 

3,640 

4,440 

4.100 

4.120 

4,203 

4,271 

3862 

4,343 

4,363 

1  •• 

3,130 

3,770 

4,583 

5,167 

6,333 

4,750 

7,250 

i  2,000 

l,290h 

897i 

924 

888 

999 

1005 

1,010 

981 

1,279 

1,177 

1,207 

1,066 

1,133 

1,067 

1,182 

1,153 

6,040 

6.100 

6,100 

7,143 

7,099 

7,099 

7,099 

i 

7,099 

2,308 

2,443 

2,651 

2,281 

.. 

2,285 

779 

772 

925 

1,296 

1,241 

i.Voi 

1,243 

1,217 

1,006 

1,006 

1,332 

1,259 

1,421 

1,209 

1,468 

1,587 

856 

753 

■  818 

878 

888 

886 

925 

,  854 

930 

900 

923 

1,777 

1.977 

1,980 

1,980 

i  1,970 

883 

1.000 

1,014 

1,029 

1,150 

1,015 

1,184 

1  1,253 

3,075 

3,189 

3,281 

2,737 

.. 

3.012 

3,800 

! 

547 

600 

670 

640 

673 

640 

650 

*7*30 

590 

590 

785 

762 

842 

733 

.  866 

926 

1,311 

1.437 

1,462 

1,398 

1,476 

1,416 

1,471 

1,539 

423 

510 

860 

1,250 

1.283 

1,250 

1,250 

1,350 

475 

558 

607 

615 

693 

611 

709 

759 

278 

317 

3;4 

358 

347 

.140 

361 

401 

2,220 

2,750 

2, (ho 

1,980 

1,310c 

1,310 

,  , 

266 

1  255g 

256 

*2*59 

265 

279 

1  ■■ 

1.010 

1,440 

1,650 

•  • 

i  !! 

2.160 

'  1,900 

1,867 

:  1.934 

2,071 

2*274 

i  •• 

239 

271 

286 

' 

318 

1  •• 

981 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

1.102 

1,102 

1,102 

758 

661 

673 

713 

695 

696 

380 

314 

316 

328 

311 

313 

311 

509 

356 

313 

348 

358 

339 

531 

339 

348 
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XI.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES*  (Contd.) 


Currency  j  1938  | 

I  I 

_ _  I  _  _j _ . 

HEMP 

Philippines  118 

WOOL,  RAW 
India 
Pakistan 
SILK,  RAW 

India  000  Rs. 

Japan  Mn.  Y. 

Korea  Mn.  W. 


Tls.  ' 
Rs. 


HIDES 


India 

Rs. 

Pakistan 

RS. 

Thailand 

000  baht 

BEER,  NATURAI 

Ceylon 

KS. 

Indonesia  ' 

PI. 

Malaya 

MS 

Thailand 

baht 

U.K 

£ 

U.5.A. 

US$ 

Viet-Nam 

Pr. 

816 

539 

66 

324 

1.020 


COAL 


India 

Rs. 

23 

Indochina 

Pr. 

Japan 

000  Y. 

Pakistan 

RS. 

Korea 

000  w. 

TIN 

1.60 

Malaya 

000  MS 

Thailand 

000  baht 

U.K. 

£ 

187 

U.S.A. 

USS 

932 

PIG  IRON 

India 

Rs. 

002 

Japan 

000  Y. 

Korea 

000  w. 

CEMENT 

if 

India 

Indochina 

Japan  1 

Korea 

Pakistan 

30 

COTTON  YARN 

India 

Rs. 

Indochina 

WOO  Pr.. 

1.8 

Japan 

000  Y. 

COTTON  FABRICS 

India 

Japan  (Y.  per  met^r) 

000  Rs. 

JUTE  BAGS  (per  hundred) 

India 

Rs. 

Pakistan 

RS. 

JUTE  (hessian) 

U.K.  D.S.$  ,  183.7 

U.S.A.  U.S.$  I  172.8 


(Monthly  averages  per  ton) 


1949  1950 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1 

1 

1  ! 

ni  , 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

July 

'  Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

683 

883 

892 

794 

864 

884 

832 

882 

815 

940 

891 

1,963 

2,031 

1,652 

2,545 

2,925 

3,237 

3,087 

3.221 

2,953 

3,087 

3,180 

3,010 

3,920 

4.260 

5.242 

5,107 

52.9  1 

66.9 

68.6 

76.5 

78.6 

90.8 

93.3 

1008 

87.9 

91.1 

1.57 

2.29 

2.01 

2.45 

2.67 

2.02 

2.92 

2.51 

3.26 

3.00 

3.4 

7.1 

11.6 

11.4 

18.4 

16.7 

2,160 

2,010 

,  1,870 

1,970 

2,040 

1,710 

2,058 

1,929 

2,205 

2,039 

1.941 

1,860 

2,29S 

2.'i3r 

1.8  jO 

2,412 

2,473 

2,224 

2,236 

6.6 

8.2 

9.9 

10.0 

10.7 

12.1 

1,411 

1,389 

1,257 

1,161 

1,528 

1,742 

2,543 

3,939 

3,086 

4,101 

4,270 

1,177 

1,210 

1,120 

1,520 

1,583 

3,870 

2,820 

5,680 

6,690 

7,660 

791 

944 

85  > 

730 

1,032 

1,170 

1,711 

6,077 

2,167 

1  3,025 

3,267 

4,833 

6,531 

6,233 

5,950 

5,950 

363 

280 

sk 

427 

113 

119 

108 

102 

127 

145 

209 

459 

483 

388 

373 

373 

423 

606 

1,078 

862 

1,138 

1,234 

2,940 

7,150 

8,300 

7,450 

7,610 

8,210 

10,470 

18,730 

15,230 

20,280 

20,680 

16.1 

16.0 

16.1 

15.7 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

251 

342 

533 

556 

556 

580 

572 

580 

582 

579 

579 

3.94 

5.66 

,  5.66 

5.40 

5.96 

89.2 

*78 

83 

89.2 

89.2 

89  2 

89  2 

89  2 

89.2 

1.02 

3.61 

3.80 

4.22 

4.30 

4.33 

3  53 

4  53 

4.46 

4.73 

4.90 

4.86 

4.99 

6.37 

5.96 

6.56 

6  53 

4?Y 

543 

20.04 

596 

20.19 

579 

18.19 

679 

16.53 

590 

733 

661 

1  . . 
i  772 

764 

1,719 

2,188 

2,186 

2,263 

1.939 

1,654 

1,702 

2,155 

1,981 

2,250 

2,233 

111 

1.11 

112 

108 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

0.92 

3.1 

4.7 

4.6 

7.4 

9.8 

9.8 

1  11.9 

4.5 

15.0 

27.5 

29.3 

37.3 

50.3 

1 

523 

83.7 

746 

81.2 

961 

81.2 

971 

81.2 

971 

81.2 

994 

81.2 

996 

81.2 

976 

81.2 

976 

81.2 

976 

,  81.2 
976 

2.79 

4.12 

4.21 

4.32 

4.99 

4.78 

4.8 

9.18 

21.8 

40.6 

93.7 

48.7 

93.7 

50.7 

93.7 

48.0 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

1 

2,620 

3,130 

3,180 

3,090 

3,060 

3.060 

3,060 

47 

3,060 

45.9 

3.060 

47  ^ 

1  3,060 

1  49.8 

50.1 

87 

45.0 

280 

45.0 

385 

45.0 

359 

55.1 

359 

b0«2 

357 

357 

357 

1  357 

1 

357 

4.1 

3.8 

62 

3.8 

59 

3.7 

58 

3.7 

58 

3.6 

59 

3.6 

90 

3.6 

79 

3.6 

94 

3.6 

97 

133 

146 

161 

156 

i  156 

156 

156 

156 

156 

156 

118 

lol 

174 

177 

179 

214 

200 

198 

187 

569.5 

658  4 

559.2 

1  559.2 

559.2 

559.2 

559.2 

559.2 

559.2 

754.9 

659.6 

591.4 

637.7 

{  651.4 

586.1 

759.4 

1  625.8 

767.2 

885.0 

a.  For  details  regarding  specification  and  market  cer  tre  see  "Explana¬ 
tory  Notes  to  Table  X”  In  Vol.  I  No.  1,  and  Footnote  a  to  Table 

XI  in  Vol.  I  No.  3,  with  the  only  modification  that  Pakistan  wheat  g.  October, 

quotations  are  for  fair  average  quality  at  Karachi. 

h.  Average  of  July  and  August. 

b.  Coconut  oil  for  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines:  groundnut  oil 

for  India;  palm  oil  for  Indonesia;  and  mustard  oil  for  Pakistan.  >-  December. 


c.  India,  raw  cotton,  Bengal  Fine  M.O.  substituted  from  third  quarter  t  1937. 

1949  for  original  specification  the  price  of  which  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1949  was  1309.  t  1939 
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Xll.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS*^ 


1 

1938 

1 

BURMA  (miUion  Rs.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Deposit  money  b 

Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits 

108 

Assets;  Cash 

3 

Short  term 

48 

Union  Bank  of  Burma 

Deposits:  Total 

Government 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 

Bank  Clearings 

68 

CEYLON  e  (million  Rs.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

35 

Notes:  Net  active 

Deposit  money  b 

Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits 

Assets;  Cash 

Short  term 

Long  term 

Bank  Clearings 

91 

HONG  KONG  (million  HK$) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes:  Total  issued 

Bank  Clearings 

INDIA  f  (1000  miUion  Rs.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Currency:  Net  active 

3.03g 

Deposit  money 

1.35g 

Scheduled  Banks 

Total  deposits 

2.27 

Assets;  Cash 

0.22 

Short  term 

1.16 

Long  term 

1 

Reserve  Bank  of  India 

Deposits:  Total 

0.32 

Government  1 

0.15 

Foreign  assets;  Total 

1.15 

Banking  Department 

0.04 

Issuing  Department 

l.llg 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 

0.02 

Short  term:  Others 

0.02 

Long  term:  Total 

0.39 

Banking  Department  1 

1  0.06 

Issuing  Department 

0.32 

Banking  Clearings 

1.54 

INDO-CHINA  (million  Pr.) 

Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits 

Assets;  Short  term 

INDONESIA  (million  FI.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes;  Total  issued  j 

188g 

Bank  of  Java 

Demand  deposits 

83g 

Foreign  assets;  Total 

128g 

Local  assets; 

Short  term;  Government 

3g 

Short  term:  Others 

61g 

1949 


1948 

1949 

m 

IV 

I 

1 

174 

202 

207 

205 

1 

193 

199c 

233 

239 

237 

226 

72c 

109 

117 

121 

72 

67c 

60 

52 

49 

94 

108d 

149 

166 

191 

136 

44d 

46 

55 

76 

70 

88d 

172 

200 

205 

141 

14d 

30 

28 

33 

30 

157c 

128 

143 

107 

123 

222 

222 

226 

229 

230 

579 

621 

I  642 

734 

613 

641 

687 

708 

801 

679 

269 

284 

331 

401 

194 

127 

137 

136 

155 

169 

193 

1  230 

229 

232 

236 

396 

461 

431 

502 

519 

778 

840 

,  833 

804 

803 

689 

917 

1  935 

918 

878 

13.58 

1  12.38 

12.00 

11.89 

12.54 

8.07 

■  7.06 

7.02 

6.81 

6.85 

9.90 

8.85 

8.66 

8.61 

8.61 

1.28 

>  1.04 

1.12 

1.11 

0.87 

4.33 

4.47 

,  4.23 

4.04 

4.45 

4.65h 

3.74 

1  3.72 

3.76 

3.60 

4.29 

.  3.10 

2.93 

3.12 

,  2.95 

2.57 

1  1.75 

1  1.47 

1.71 

1.77 

13.74 

,  8.95 

8.28 

8.43 

8.86 

3.44 

!  1.87 

1.73 

1.99 

2.02 

10.30 

7.08 

6.55 

6.44 

6.84 

0.01 

0.03 

j  0.03 

_ 

0.01 

0.09 

0.12 

0.11 

0.11 

0.14 

2.83 

5.01 

1  5.08  1 

1  5.07 

5.10 

0.75 

1  1.00 

0.90 

0.92 

0.86 

2.08 

4.01 

4.18 

4.15 

4.24 

5.07 

4.77 

4.37 

4.75 

4.83 

1.126 

1,284 

1,293 

1,357 

1,574 

338 

600 

662 

668 

735 

l,577g 

1,740 

1,772 

1,864 

1,994 

884? 

756 

761 

835 

'  1,238 

551 

567 

549 

735 

916g 

972 

1,010 

1,105 

1,622 

70 

66 

65 

69 

I 


1950 


U 

III 

July 

1 

Aug. 

-  Sept. 

1 

204 

225 

226 

223 

225 

240 

267 

266 

265 

269 

74 

74 

84 

71 

68 

lOS 

91 

93 

92 

89 

189 

291 

278 

287 

307 

122 

223 

200 

223 

245 

173 

271 

251 

268 

294 

35 

31 

34 

29 

29 

139 

151 

149 

149 

153 

242 

277 

247 

259 

277 

640 

611 

611 

706 

681 

.  727 

805 

681 

201 

167 

167 

181 

220 

220 

279 

297 

297 

525 

614 

527 

740 

614 

801 

802 

801 

802 

803 

945 

1,408 

1,164 

1,523 

1,539 

12.86 

12.26 

12.45 

12.23 

12.09 

6.80 

6.79 

.  6.82 

I  6.79 

6.77 

8.66 

8.75 

8.77 

8.73 

8.75 

.90 

1.08 

1.09 

1.04 

1.11 

4.68 

4.26 

4.38 

4.27 

4.13 

3.60 

3.75 

2.70 

3.04 

2.92 

2.99 

3.21 

1.56 

1.66 

1.54 

1.64 

1.80 

8.76 

8.50 

8.58 

8.46 

8.47 

1.94 

2.22 

2.20 

2.23 

2.24 

6.82 

6.28  . 

.  6.38 

6.23 

6.23 

0.02 

0.03  1 

0.02 

0.08 

0.13 

0.07  ! 

1  0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

5.27 

5.23 

5.23 

5.24 

5.22 

0.59 

0.71 

0.56 

0.72 

0.85 

4.68 

4.52 

4.67 

4.52 

4.37 

4.61 

4.60 

4.41 

4.99 

4.39 

1,520 

1,580 

1,563 

1,588 

1,590 

683 

658 

625 

712 

637 

2,114 

2297 

2,182 

2,310 

2,400 

833 

726 

724 

770 

666 

752 

692 

752 

813 

806 

1,933 

120 

2,030 

169 

1,931 

141 

2,034 

157 

2,125 

210 
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XII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  (Contd.) 


1938 

1948 

_ 

1949 

1949 

1950 

in 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

1 

i  1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

JAPAN  (1000  million  Y.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes:  Net  Active  k 

2.9 

338.1 

294.0 

281.4 

304.7 

296.8 

298.1 

307.4 

302.8 

Deposit  money 

5.3g 

266.9 

364.2 

383.6 

404.0 

430.4 

437.8 

All  banks  except  Bank  of 

Japan 

Total  deposits 

Assets:  Ca^ 

19.1 

326.4 

613.9 

653.7 

720.7 

806.7 

852.3 

917.1 

888.0 

899.2 

Short  term 

l.Sg 

52.6 

101.5 

105.4 

118.0 

134.5 

130.5 

Long  term 

12.7 

243.3 

496.8 

529.3 

6S1.0 

715.8 

786.1 

855!5 

826.2 

859.1 

Bank  of  Japan 

5.8 

68.2 

115.4 

113.6 

112.1 

106.4 

110.2 

120.4 

116.0 

119.6 

125.6 

Deposits:  Total 

Government 

Local  assets: 

0.4 

0.3 

29.5 

10.4 

57.2 

35.2 

67.6 

43.9 

44.2 

19.9 

48.8 

30.6 

49.7 

32.3 

51.0 

32.7 

49.5 

30.9 

43.5 

25.2 

60.1 

41.9 

Short  term:  Government 
Short  term:  Others 

0.1 

69.0 

54.6 

94.1 

77.8 

99.5 

78.1 

98.5 

97.6 

84.5 

101.3 

70.2 

128.6 

89.9 

140.2 

108.2 

118.3 

83.2 

78.2 

Long  term:  Government 

1.8 

153.8 

182.3 

165.3 

159.3 

170.2 

145.1 

123.2 

121.4 

126  6 

156.0 

Bank  Clearings 

235.7 

549.2 

545.4 

681.6 

656.4 

746.6 

819.6 

795.6 

814.9 

848.4 

KOREA  m  (1000  million  W.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes:  In  circulation 

0.31 

28.90 

42  06 

40.86 

57.86 

60.45 

Deposit  money 

0.12 

11.48 

20.65 

23.82 

26.18 

23.92 

AU  Banks 

Total  deposits 

0.52 

32.93 

56.93 

66.13 

64.81 

69.88 

Assets:  Clash 

0.05 

8.31 

15.44 

17.59 

18.79 

26.05 

Short  term 

1.05 

32.16 

52.92 

54.23 

76.25 

85.90 

Long  term 

0.41 

3.25 

3.53 

3.57 

3.68 

4.14 

Bank  of  Korea 

Deposits:  Total 

0.62 

5.18 

7.88 

10.33 

7.06 

883 

Government 

0.06 

0.13 

0.54 

0.85 

0.64 

0.68 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 

0.09 

0.14 

0.30 

0.40 

0.42 

0.46 

Short  term;  Others 

0.97 

8.20 

13.45 

11.75 

26.57 

34.64 

Long  term 

0.28 

0.18 

0.41 

0.44 

0.48 

0.54 

Bank  Clearings 

0.20 

20.57 

39.87 

41.73 

56.93 

58.13 

•  * 

MALAYA  (million  M$) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Currency:  Total  Issued  n 

407 

402 

402 

403 

403 

410 

461 

429 

457 

496 

PAKISTAN  (millicm  Rs.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Ciurency:  In  circulation 

1,708 

1,741 

1,718 

1,694 

1,804 

1,789 

1  764 

1,721 

1.705 

Deposit  money 

SchediUed  Banks 

990 

999 

982 

1,043 

1,045 

1,081 

1.085 

i!083 

1,108 

L065 

Total  deposits 

1,092 

1,072 

1,061 

1,094 

1,151 

1,198 

1  202 

1,232 

1,195 

1  1ft6 

Assets:  Cash 

218 

204 

187 

244 

182 

161 

127 

139 

123 

*126 

Short  term 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan 

322 

423 

429 

414 

519 

511 

521 

480 

508 

574 

Deposits:  Total 

1,164 

1,015 

935 

930 

796 

766 

796 

763 

804 

Government 
Foreign  assets: 

911 

795 

716 

669 

579 

595 

600 

558 

610 

631 

Banking  Department 

1,009 

722 

673 

551 

361 

308 

315 

325 

318 

Issuing  Department 

Local  assets: 

1,203 

1618 

1,575 

1,378 

1,475 

1,352 

1,130 

1,140 

1,140 

1,110 

Short  term:  Government 
Short  term:  Others 

Long  term: 

.. 

117 

111 

3 

103 

1 

105 

6 

106 

17 

103 

10 

102 

40 

102 

20 

102 

45 

102 

56 

Banking  Depaitment 

65 

178 

181 

271 

301 

286 

247 

192 

192 

Issuing  Department 

25 

97 

136 

265 

297 

411 

.  519 

519 

519 

.RIO 

Bank  Clearings 

300 

325 

280 

295 

355 

327 

366 

411 

361 

326 
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1938  j  1948  I  1949 


PHILIPPINES  (mlUion  P.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 
Currency:  Net  active 

141g 

1 

1 

513 

551 

Deposit  Money 

73g 

647 

547 

Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits 

886 

Assets:  Cash 

65r 

313 

203 

Short  term 

210 

563 

Long  term 

49 

84 

Central  Bank  of  Philippines 

Deposits:  Total 

144 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

400 

607 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Others 

30 

Long  term 

20 

Bank  Clearings 

26 

sk 

443 

Total  Bank  Debits  to  Check- 

ing  Account 

175 

772 

723 

THAILAND  (milflon  baht) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes:  in  circulation  p 

191r 

2,237 

2,506 

Deposit  money  r 

1,014 

1,020 

Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits 

53 

786 

829 

Assets:  Cash 

13 

369 

330 

Short  term 

28 

406 

546 

Long  term 

8 

102 

101 

Bank  of  Thailand 

Deposits:  Total 

717  ' 

‘  1,166 

Government 

338 

444 

Foreign  assets 

Banking  Department 

301 

390 

Issuing  Department 

iiiR 

1,421 

1,877 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Others 

434 

604 

Long  term: 

Banking  Department 

5 

150 

Issuing  Department 

951 

755 

Bank  Clearings 

774 

1,112 

a  Net  active  currency:  Total  issued  less  holdings  in  all  banks 
including  the  central  bank  and  the  government  treasuries. 
Currency  in  circniation:  Total  issued  less  holdings  in  all 
banks  including  the  central  bank.  Deposit  money:  Deposits 
of  all  banks  (including  central  bank)  subject  to  checks  but 
excluding  inter-banking  liabilities  and  central  government 
deposits.  Cash  of  commercial  banks:  Cash  and  balances 
with  banks.  Short  term  assets:  Short  term  assets  such  as 
loans,  advances  and  bills  discounted.  Long  term  assets: 
Securities,  bonds,  debentures  etc. 

Figures  refer  to  end  of  period  for  months  and  average  of 
month  ends  for  quarterly  and  annual  figures,  except  in  the 
case  of  bank  clearings  where  monthly  totals  and  their  aver¬ 
ages  are  used. 

b  Demand  deposits  of  commercial  banks, 
c  Average  March-December. 

Ci  Average  April-December 

e  Figures  for  1949  are  end  of  quarter  and  their  averages. 
1950  figures  are  end  of  period. 


1949 

1950 

ni 

IV 

I 

i 

in 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

i 

1 

524  1 

1 

571 

! 

i 

568  1 

i 

574 

i 

i 

601 

591 

i 

599 

613 

536  ' 

497  , 

1 

493 

i 

930 

545 

.612 

531 

593 

882 

855 

814 

851 

875  , 

844 

859  ^ 

921 

190 

178 

181 

174 

ns 

163 

153 

209 

550 

567 

586 

579 

568  i 

967 

567 

570 

91 

83 

55 

68 

75  1 

74 

76 

76 

141 

110 

133 

138 

148 

140 

125 

ISO 

567 

485 

442 

447 

459 

439 

447 

491 

25 

91 

85 

62 

63 

69 

S3 

66 

16 

59 

103 

122 

139 

132 

137 

149 

433 

426 

460 

461 

735 

732 

597 

639 

2,487 

2,516 

2,648  , 

2,700 

2,781 

2,690 

2,760 

2,893 

1,061 

1,041 

939  ' 

943 

1,030 

1,015 

1,050 

1,036 

865 

851 

820 

821 

8(i4 

844 

879 

870 

340 

325 

263 

252 

255 

273 

265 

227 

516 

556 

625 

600 

598 

584 

604 

605 

100 

99 

88 

90 

104 

105 

105 

101 

1,326 

1,268 

1,308 

1.451 

1,542 

1,524 

'  1.504 

1,597 

533 

423 

437 

501 

511 

519 

1  459 

555 

532 

1  475 

401 

550 

627 

640 

674 

567 

1,844 

1  2,168 

3,391 

3,373 

3,431 

3,373 

]  2,373 

2,548 

588 

;  638 

820 

827 

933 

862 

1  889 

■  1,048 

152 

141 

143 

143 

140 

144 

138 

138 

739 

1  500 

500 

500 

.600 

5D0 

1  500 

500 

1,092 

i  1,246 

1.350 

1,357 

1,653 

1,504 

>  1,801 

} 

1,654 

f  Figures  for  1938  are  average  of  weeks  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  1939,  except  where  Indicated  under  g. 

g  End  of  year. 

h  Average  of  Scptember-Decemb4r. 

1  Central  and  other  government  deposits  except  1938  which 
includes  only  those  of  the  central  government. 

]  Total  of  Bank  of  Java  notes  and  government  paper  money. 

k  End  of  year  for  1938,  1948,  annual  average  (only  11  months) 
for  1949. 

m  For  first  quarter,  1950,  average  of  January  and  February 
except  bank  clearing. 

n  The  figures  in  the  first  of  each  month  have  been  taken  to 
represent  end  of  month  figures  of  the  previous  month. 

p  Total  issued  less  amount  held  in  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  Thailand 

r  Sight  deposits  with  commercial  banks  and  at  the  Bank  of 
Thailand  but  excluding  government  deposits. 
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